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PREFACE. 


IT  will  perhaps  appear  highly  prefuming  in  me,  to  intrude  on 
the  world  anotherTour  through  the  Highlands,  after  the  number 
that  have  been  already  publifhed.  But  though  we  have  feveral 
well  written  journals,  I know  of  none  whofe  objeCt  is  fo  exten- 
tive  as  mine,  excepting  the  excellent  Tour  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
a work  which  will  always  be  read  with  intereft,  and  remain  a 
monument  of  the  talents  and  induftry  of  its  author.  I took  the 
journal  of  this  eminent  writer  with  me,  and  compared  his 
defcriptions  with  the  objeCts  themfelves,  which,  as  far  as  they 
went,  were  remarkably  accurate  ; but  I foon  found  that  con- 
jiderable  employment  was  left  for  a gleaner. 

These  volumes  contain  a defcription  of  the  country,  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  natural  curiofities,  antiqui- 
ties, mineralogy,  botany,  natural  advantages,  propofed  improve- 
ments, and  an  account  of  the  itate  of  manufactures,  agriculture, 
hfheries,  and  political  economy,  with  local  hiftory  and  biography. 
My  objeCt  has  been  to  give  as  perfeCt  an  account  as  poffible  of 
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every  place  and  every  tiling  I faw  i to  effeft  which,  I nave 
not  ventured  to  rely  entirely  on  my  own  obfervation,  but  have 
freely  levied  contributions  on  my  predeceffors  ; not,  however, 
without  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  them. 

Among  other  works,  I am  particularly  indebted  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  beft  local  hiftory  that  ever  has  appeared  in  any  country ; it 
will  be  an  invaluable  treafure  to  pofterity,  and  refle&s  the  high- 
ell  credit  on  the  minifters  who  drew  up  the  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent panfhes.  As  perfons  refident  on  the  fpot  muft  be  ac- 
quainted with  many  particulars  which  will  efcape  the  traveller 
or  occafional  vifitor,  I have  been  enabled,  by  confulting  this 
valuable  work,  to  make  my  accounts  much  more  perfed.  In 
fhort,  I trull,  that  from  all  thefe  fources  united,  I have  been  able 
to  crive  a more  full  and  corred  account  of  the  diflrids  through 
which  I palled,  than  has  been  done  befoie  in  a work  of  this 
kind. 

This  work  is,  I hope,  adapted  to  ferve  as  a guide  to  thofe 
who  vifit  the  Hebrides,  or  who  make  what  is  called  the  long 
tour  of  the  Highlands  by  Fort-William,  Fort-Auguftus,  and 
Invernefs ; or  to  thofe  who  make  only  the  fhort  tour  by  In- 
verary, Dalmaly,  Dunkeld,  and  Stirling ; or  to  thqfe  who  only 
vifit  Lochlomond  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde.  The  only  part  not 
deferibed,  is  the  flage  in  the  fhort  tour  between  Dalmaly  and 
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The  reader  will  find  feveral  philofophical  notes,  which  he 
may  perhaps  think  had  better  have  been  omitted  ; but  I was  in- 
duced by  the  example  of  Dr.  Darwin  to  hope,  that  by  this 
mean  home  readers  might  be  allured  from  the  Idraight  path  of  the 
tour,  to  take  a glance  at  the  fecret  operations  of  nature,  and 
that  the  flight  talde  which  they  would  thus  have  of  her  dainties, 
might  give  them  a relifh  for  a more  fumptuous  repaid.  It  is 
only  to  the  general  reader  that  they  are  addrelfed,  the  philofo- 
pher  will  find  fcarcely  any  thing  new  in  them  ; and  thofe  who 
have  an  abfolute  diflike  to  all  philofophical  inveldigations  may  pafs 
them  over.  I have  generally  thrown  the  natural  hildory  as  well 
as  the  biography  into  the  form  of  notes,  that  they  might  not 
terrify  or  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  light  reader,  but  be  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  inquirer. 

Should  it  be  alked  why  I have  inferted  many  hildorical  fadds, 
fuch  as  the  maffacre  of  Glencoe,  Gowrie’s  confpiracy,  &c.  by 
way  of  epifodical  digreffions ; I can  only  fay,  that  though  thefe 
fa6ds  Idand  recorded  in  hildory,  I have  thought  proper  to  infert 
them,  becaufe  it  makes  the  place  infinitely  more  interelding  to 
the  traveller  to  have  an  account  of  every  remarkable  circum-  j 
fdance  relating  to  it  before  his  eye  : befides,  many  perfons  vifit 
thefe  fcenes  who  are  not  well  verled  in  hildory,  or  who  may  not 
recoiled!  what  is  connedded  with  the  places  they  examine. 

I expect  that  what  I have  laid  of  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  Highlands,  will  give  offence  to  lome  per- 
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Tons,  and  particularly  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
ameliorate  their  condition ; but  I was  aftuated  only  by  a defire  to 
increafe  the  comforts,  and  remove  the  diftrefles  of  the  natives. 

I have  in  no  inftance  knowingly  loft  light  of  truth;  it  has  been 
my  wifh  and  endeavour  to 

fpeak  of  them  as  they  are, 
nothing  extenuate,  nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice. 

I cannot  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  paying  a flight  tribute  to 
the  Companion  of  my  tour,  whole  lively  dilpolition,  civility,  and 
good  nature,  contributed  not  a little  to  the  pleafure  I received, 
and  the  productions  of  whofe  pencil  form  fo  valuable  a part  of 
this  work. 

I have  adopted  the  old  fafhioned  cuflom  of  marginal  notes, 
on  account  of  the  eafe  with  which  references  may  be  made  by 
the  reader:  indeed,  I can  fee  no  good  reafon  for  their  being  dif- 
ufed,  as  the  additional  expence  is  certainly  not  equal  to  the  ad- 
vantage attending  them. 

This  work  was  compofed  at  Glafgow,  fome  time  before  I was 
offered  the  fituation  I now  have  the  honour  to  hold  in  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  This  the  reader  will  perceive,  from 
the  manner  in  which  I have  mentioned  Anderlon’s  Inflitution. 
I have  not,  however,  thought  it  neceflary  to  alter  what  I have 
there  faid,  efpecially  as  the  work  was  prepared  for  the  prefs,  and 
lent  to  London,  before  I had  an  idea  of  leaving  Scotland. 
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This  work  comes  before  the  world  very  different  from  what  • 
I once  expected  it  would.  It  was  not  written  when  the  mind 
was  cheerful  and  at  eafe,  but  in  the  midfl  of  domeftic  diflrefs, 
the  mod;  fevere  that  the  human  heart  can  feel : it  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  lownefs  of  fpirits,  occafioned  by  the  fudden  death 
of  a beloved  wife,  the  companion  of  my  fludies,  and  partner  of 
my  literary  labours ; and  it  was  only  refumed  at  intervals  with  a 
view  to  relieve  a mind  oppreffed  by  grief,  a Rate  ill  fuited  ta 
compofition.  It  likewife  wants  the  polifh  which  it  would  have 
received  from  the  hand  of  one  whofe  tafle  and  flyle  were  infinitely 
fuperior  to  my  own,  and  this  is  the  only  rational  apology  I have 
to  offer  for  intruding  on  others  my  private  afflidtions,  the  force 
of  which  is  yet  unabated ; and  though  removed  from  the  fad 
fcene,  the  deadly  arrow  flicks  in  the  wound,  which  in  recollec- 
tion bleeds  as  frefh  as  ever. 

The  face  with  rapture  view’d,  I view  no  more  ; 

The  voice  with  rapture  heard,  no  more  l hear: 

Yet  the  lov’d  features  mem’ry’s  eyes  explore 
Yet  the  lov’d  accents  fall  on  mem’rv’s  ear. 
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P.  14,  line  6,  for  “ polacrity,”  read  “ polarity.” 

P.  65,  Note,  for  “ 1758,”  read  “ 1658.” 

P.  76,  line  12,  for  “ itill,”  read  “ hill.” 

P.  222,  Note,  for  “ St.  Ford,”  read  “St.  Fond.” 

P.  257,  line  21 , for  “Galway,”  read  “ Galloway.” 

VOL.  II. 

P.  68,  line  5,  for  “ waters,”  read  “ water.” 

P.  71,  line  1,  for  “ Malvinia,”  read  “ Malvina.” 

P.  77,  line  15,  for  “ 1722,”  read  « 1 122.” 

P.  129,  line  23 , for  “ that  metal,”  read  “ iron.” 

P.  159,  line  3,  for  “ hundred,”  read  “ thoufand.” 

P.  191,  line  4,  for  “ 150,000,”  read  “ 15,000.” 

P.  207,  line  2,  for  ” in  cog,"  read  “ incog" 

P.  247,  line  4,  for  “ Sir  George  Maxwell,”  read  “Sir 
George  Clerk  Maxwell.” 

P.  251,  line  2,  for  “ Evan  bridge,”  read  “ the  farther 
Annan  bridge.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  A 

* 

TOUR 

THROUGH  ‘THE  HIGHLANDS, 

ZSc.  &c. 


HAVING  long  whhed  to  vilit  fome  of  the  moil  remarkable  July  1798. 

fcenes  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  particularly 
the  famous  ifland  of  Staffa,  I fet  off  from  Glalgow  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  1798,  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Watts,  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  for  fome  time  made  landfcape  and 
miniature  painting  his  ffudy,  and  who  had  likewife  an  ardent 
defirc  to  view  the  fublime  fcenery  of  the  North.  Befdes  the 
gratification  which  I promifed  myfelf  from  fuch  a tour,  I was 
in  hopes  that  my  health  would  be  benefited  by  it : the  labours 
of  the  feffion,  and  clofe  application  to  the  fubjefts  of  my  lec- 
tures, had  induced  fome  complaints  which  frequently  attend  a 
fedentary  life,  and  I expelled  that  exercife  and  a change  of 
Vol.  I.  B fcenery 
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DALN  OTTER  HILL. 


View  from 
Dalnotter- 
hill. 


fcenery  would  remove  them.  Mr.  Watts  too,  had  fuffered  no 
little  from  intenfe  application  to  his  profeffion ; fo  that  we  had 
both  {imilar  objefls  in  view.  We  took  the  road  leading  to 
Dumbarton,  which  is  very  good,  the  country  flat,  and  orna- 
mented, as  might  be  expedled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lo  opu- 
lent and  populous  a city  as  Glafgow,  with  villas  and  country 
refidences- 

After  palling  through  Anderfton,  an  improving  village,  we 
next  came  to  the  village  of  Partick,  where  the  company  of 
bakers  at  Glafgow  have  fome  very  extenlive  mills  and  granaries: 
thefe  mills  are  fituated  on  the  river  Kelvin-  About  five  miles 
from  Glafgow  we  palled  Scotfton,  clofe  to  the  Clyde;  foon 
afterwards  we  had  a view  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Renfrew,, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,,  and  riding  on  a little  farther, 
we  perceived  on  our  right  hand,  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  road,  a gateway  of  a curious  gothic  ftrudture,,  which  would 
have  been  a rather  more  fuitable  approach  to  a caftle  than  to 
a villa,  or  fmall  country-houfe..  The  houfe  is  called  Garf- 
cadden,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Colquhoun- 

About  eight  miles  from  Clafgow,on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Clyde,  is  North-bar,  or  Sempill-houfe,  the  reiidence  of  Lord 
Sempill.  The  road  hitherto,  though  near  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  had  been  flat,  and  not  interefting,  but  before  we  reached 
the  ninth  mile-hone,  we  alcended  a little  eminence  called  Dal- 
notter-hill,  juft  below  which  is  the  village  of  Old  Kilpatrick. 
* At 
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GREAT  CANAL. 


At  this  place,  the  view  which  had  been  hitherto  confined,  be- 
gins to  open,  and  prefents  to  the  eye  a fcene  which  is  highly 
pidlurefque.  The  Clyde  here  expands  to  a noble  river,  pro- 
ducing a very  fine  efFedt  in  the  landfcape  : in  the  middle,  the 
rugged  rock  of  Dumbarton  riles  abruptly,  and  feemingly  infu- 
lated ; towards  the  right  is  the  ruined  fort  of  Dunglafs,  pro- 
jecting into  the  Clyde ; a lingular  lituation,  but  undoubtedly 
once  a place  of  {Length ; on  the  left,  almoR  clofe  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  is  feen  Erfkine,  the  feat  of  Lord  Rlantyre,  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  and  furrounded  by  plantations.  Farther  on  the 
right,  you  perceive  fome  rude  and  rugged  rocks,  dipping  their 
bafes  in  the  river,  as  if  to  confine  it  within  its  limits ; thefe 
rocks  are  fringed  with  brufhwood,  but  here  and  there  the  rude 
fronts  appear  through  the  foliage : in  the  diltance  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Argylefhire  bound  this  charming  view.  Dum- 
barton, with  its  glafs- works,  is  feen  to  the  right  of  the  rock  of 
Dumbarton;  and  on  the  left  may  be  difeerned  the  towns  of 
Port-Glalgow  and  Greenock;  the  numerous  white  fails  on  the 
Clyde,  contribute  very  much  to  enliven  the  prolpedf,  of  which 
perhaps  a better  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  annexed  plate, 
than  from  any  defeription.  In  the  fore-ground  is  feen  the  en- 
trance of  the  grand  canal  into  the  Clyde,  with  one  of  the  draw- 
bridges. 

This  canal  difplays,  in  a ftriking  view,  what  can  be  effected  Great  Canal, 
by  the  art  and  perfeverance  of  man.  Its  extreme  length  frorti 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  is  thirty-five  miles,  beginning  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Carron  on  the  eaft,  and  ending  in  the  Clyde  neap 
Kilpatrick,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland.  It  rifes  and  falls 
160  feet,  by  means  of  thirty-nine  locks,  twenty  of  which  are 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fummit,  and  nineteen  on  the  weft ; for 
the  tide  does  not  ebb  fo  low  in  the  Clyde  as  in  the  Forth  by 
nine  feet.  There  are  eighteen  draw-bridges,  and  fifteen  aque- 
du<ft  bridges  of  confiderable  fize.  About  five  miles  from  Kil- 

Aqueduft  patrick,  the  canal  erodes  the  river  Kelvin,  and  is  carried  over  a 

Bridge  over 

the  Kelvin,  valley  by  means  of  an  aqueduft  bridge,  confifting  of  four  arches, 
fixty-five  feet  high,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  in  length. 
The  fituation  of  this  bridge  is  very  pi&urefque,  and  exhibits  a 
ftriking  effort  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour. 

Vessels  of  very  confiderable  fize,  for  inftance  thofe  drawing 
eight  feet  water,  and  not  exceeding  nineteen  feet  beam,  and 
feventy-three  in  length,  can  pafs  with  great  eafe  along  this 
canal.. 

This  amazing  work  will  unqueftionably  be  found  of  great 
national  utility;  by  means  of  it,  a tedious  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation, north  about,  from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern  coaft,  is 
avoided,  which  is  at  all  times  defirable;  but  in  winter,  and  in 
time  of  war,  a very  important  objedl.  It  will  likewife  contri- 
bute very  confiderably  to  the  improvement  of  the  country 
through  which  it  paffes,  by  giving  an  eafy  and  cheap  carriage 
to  its  produce,  and  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
manufa&ures,  by  affording  fo  excellent  a conveyance  of  the 
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raw  material  and  manufadlured  goods,  as  well  as  coal,  without 
which  it  is  almofl  impoffible  for  any  manufacture  to  be  carried 
on  to  a great  extent. 

It  appears  that  a navigable  canal-  between  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  was  projected  by  the  minifters  of  Charles  II.  for  trans- 
ports and  fhips  of  war,,  the  expence  of  which  was  calculated  at 
500,000/.  a fum.  very  much  exceeding  the  abilities  of  that  mo- 
narch’s reign.-  The  projeCt  was  refumed  in  the  year  1722, 
when  a furvey  was  made;  but  the  bufinefs  was  carried  no  farther 
till  the  year  1761,  when  Lord  Napier  caufed  a plan,  furvey, 
and  eftimate  of  a canal  on  a fmall  fcale,  to  be  made  at  his  own 
expence.  In  the  year  1764,  the  tru flees  for  fifheries,  &c.  pro- 
cured another  furvey,.  plan,  and  eftimate  of  a canal  five  feet 
deep,  the  expence  of  which  was  to  be  79,000 /.  In  1766,  a 
jfubfcription  was  fet  on  foot  by  a number  of  refpeCtable  mer- 
chants in  Glafgow,  for  making  a canal  four  feet  deep,  and 
twenty-four  broad,  but  when  the  bill  had  nearly  pahed  through 
Parliament,  it  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fcale,  and  a new  fubfcnption  commenced  for  a canal  feven 
feet  deep,  the  eftimate  of  which  was  1 50,000/.  This  obtained 
the  fanCtion  of  Parliament,,  and  in  the  year  1768,  this  great 
work  was  begun,  under  the  infpeCtion  of  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer Mr.  Smeaton. 

To  fupply  fuch  a canal  with  water,  was  itfelf  a great  work; 
for  this  purpofe,  one  refervoir  has  been  formed,  which  is 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  covers  fifty  acres;  there  is  another 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilfyth,  the  depth  of  which  is  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  which  extends  over  a fpace  of  feventy  acres. 
This  laft  refervoir  was  formed  at  an  inconfiderable  expence,  in 
comparifon  of  the  furface  and  quantity  of  water  which  it  con- 
tains; the  engineer  having  taken  advantage  of  an  extenfive 
hollow,  which  feemed  as  if  fcooped  out  on  purpofe  by  the  hand 
of  nature.  At  one  part  only  of  this  hollow,  there  was  a deep 
opening,  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  200  yards  at  the 
top ; by  filling  up  this  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet, 
the  work  was  at  once  completed;  and  by  leaving  a fluice  in 
the  center,  it  can  be  filled  and  emptied  at  pleafure.  The 
whole  is  ornamented  with  plantations,  and  finifhed  in  a neat  and 
maflerly  manner,  and  forms  perhaps  one  of  the  largeft  and  moil 
beautiful  artificial  fheets  of  water  in  the  kingdom* 

Kilpatrick.  Kilpatrick  is  an  inconfiderable  village,  but  has  apparently 
been  a place  of  more  importance  in  former  times  than  at 

St.  Patrick,  prefent.  It  takes  its  name  from  St.  Patrick,  the  famous  tutelar 
faint  of  Ireland;  Kil  Patrick  fignifying  the  cell  of  Patrick.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  here,  and  there  are  fome  circumftances 
which  favour  this  tradition. 


In  the  river  Clyde,  oppofite  to  Kilpatrick  Church,  is  a large 
ftone,  or  rock,  vifible  at  low  water,  called  St.  Patrick’s  ftone  *, 
and  in  a burial  place  in  the  church-yard,  is  a tombftone  of 


* Statiftical  Account  of  Kilpatrick. 
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great  antiquity,  with  a figure  engraved  on  it,  laid  to  be  that  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  fome.  go  fo  far  as  to  afifert,  that  he  was  buried 
under  it.  From  this  country  he  paffed  over  to  Ireland,  of 
which  he  took  the  charge,  and  is  faid  to  have  founded  there  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  churches,  ordained  three  hundred  and 
fixty-five  bifhops,  three  thoufand  priefe,  and  converted  twelve 
thoufand  perfons  in  one  diftridl,  baptized  feven  kings  at  once, 
edablifhed  a purgatory,  and  with  his  ftafF  at  once  expelled  from 
his  favourite  ifland  every  reptile  that  flung  or  croaked  1* 

From  Kilpatrick  we  turned  out  of  the  road  for  about  a mile 
and  a half,  to  view  the  remains  of  a Roman  bridge  over  a 
brook,  at  the  village  of  Duntocher,  in  the  line  of  the  Roman, 
wall.  This  bridge  has  an  appearance  by  no  means  unpidlu- 
refque,  the  arches  being  fupported  by.  rugged  rocks,  down 
which  the  water  of  the  brook  forms  a pretty  cafcade,  It  has 
been  nearly  dilapidated,  but  was  repaired  in  the  year  17,72  by 
Lord  Blantyre,  as  appears  from  an  infcription  on  a done  placed, 
by  the  fide  of  it  T*  The.  part,  which  is  Roman,  may  however, 
be  eafily  diflinguifhed. 

* Pennant’s  Tour,  Part  I.  p.  160. 

f The  infcription  is  as  follows  : 

PONTEM  . HUNC.  EXTRUI..  CURAVIT. 

IMP  . T . JEL  . ANTONIN  . HADR  . AUG. 

P . P.QUINT  . LOLL  . UR  . BIC  . LEG. 

FERE  . COLLAPSUM  . RESTITUIT  . 

DOMINUS  DE  BLANTIRE.  A. 

AER  . CHR  . MDCCLXXII. 
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The  Roman  wall,  (or  Graham’s  Dyke,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  from  a tradition  that  a Scottifh  warrior  of  that  name 
firft  broke  over  it)  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  may  be 
eafily  traced  near  Duntochcr  by  the  mound,  though  none  of 
the  ftones  can  be  feen,  excepting  now  and  then  in  digging*. 
This  wall  was  firft  marked  out  by  Agricola,  and  completed  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  under  the  diredtion  of  Lollius 
Urbicus,  the  Roman  Prastor.  It  extended  from  Dunglafs,  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  to  Abercurnie,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
through  a fpace  of  thirty-fix  miles  and  877  paces,  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  unconquered  Caledonians  on  the  North, 
and  the  Roman  dominions  on  the  South;  for  though  the  Ro- 
mans made  frequent  incurfions  beyond  the  rampart,  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  were  only  temporary ; that  people  having 
never  obtained  any  permanent  eftablifhment  northward  of  this 
wall.  The  ditch  was  originally  twenty-two  feet  deep,  and 
forty-feven  wide,  and  defended  by  frequent  forts  or  ftations. 

Near  the  bridge  at  Duntocher,  in  the  year  1775,  as  a coun- 
tryman was  digging  a trench  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  he 
turned  up  feveral  tiles  of  uncommon  form.  They  were  of 
feveral  different  fizes,  the  fmalleft  being  feven,  and  the  larged: 
twenty-one  inches  fquare.  They  were  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  thicknefs,  of  a reddifh  colour,  and  perfectly  found. 
The  leffer  ones  compofed  the  fides  of  a canal,  or  labyrinth  of 

* In  the  track  of  this  wall,  feveral  ftones  have  been  dug  up,  the  infcriptions  on 
many  of  which  are  entire,  and  preferved  in  the  College  of  Glafgow. 

paffages, 
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paflages,  which  were  covered  with  the  larger  tiles,  thefe  lad 
forming  a floor;  above  which,  when  it  was  difcovered,  lay  two 
feet  deep  of  earth.  This  floor  was  furrounded  by  a cidern- 
wall  of  hewn  done  *.  The  mod  probable  conje&ure  con- 
cerning this  building  is,  that  it  was  ufed  as  a fudorium , or  hot 
bath,  by  the  neighbouring  garrifon,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
Romans  almod  condantly  ufed  this  luxury.  The  dones  which 
compofed  the  bath,  as  we  were  informed,  were  removed,  by 
the  tadelefs  decree  of  the  occupier  of  the  ground,  to  build  a 
miferable  cottage.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Duntocher-bridge, 
was  a Roman  fort,  now  entirely  demolifhed ; and  the  village 
feems  to  have  been  partly  built  with  the  dones  which  com- 
pofed it.  On  one  of  thefe  dones,  in  the  fide  of  a cottage,  the 
word  N • E • R * O * is  dill  very  legible.  Some  urns  have 
likewife  been  dug  up  here.  On  our  return  to  Kilpatrick,  vve  Flax  Mills, 
viflted  fome  very  extenflve  flax  mills,  conducted  by  Lindfay, 
Dalrymple,  and  Co. 

We  received  a very  kind  invitation  to  dinner  from  Mr. 

Vaflfel,  an  Englifh  gentleman  then  refident  near  Kilpatrick, 
which  we  accepted,  and  from  whom  we  experienced  much  ' 
holpitality  and  attention. 


After  dinner  we  purfued  our  route  to  Dumbarton.  Clofe 
to  the  Clyde,  and  very  near  the  place  where  the  great  canal 


joins 


Yol.  I. 


* See  Statiftical  Account. 
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joins  that  river,  we  puffed  Frifkiehall,  a fmall  villa,  Angularly 
Eunglafi.  fituated  ; and  a little  farther  the  ruinous  fort  of  Dunglafs,  land- 
ing on  a point  of  the  promontory  of  Dunglafs.  This  was 
once  a Roman  Ration,  and  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
place  of  confiderable  Rrength:  from  its  fituation,  it  was  well 
calculated  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Firth.  The  fort 
was  blown  up  in  the  year  1640,  by  the  treachery  of  an  Englifh 
boy,  page  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who,  with  many  perfons 
of  high  rank,  was  deftroyed. 

Within  the  ruined  walls,  one  folitary  habitation  alone  re- 
mains, and  one  Angle  inhabitant  inftead  of  an  armed  holt ; a 
circumftance  that  can  fuggeft  no  unpleaAng  reflexions  to  the 
lovers  of  peace  and  civilization.  The  ruins  are  low  and  in- 
conflderable,  and  by  no  means  fo  piXurefque  an  objeX  as 
reprefented  by  Gilpin. 

As  we  approached  Dumbarton,  the  bold  parts  of  the  rock 
became  more  and  more  diftinX:  it  appears  a fituation  admi- 
rably calculated  for  a fortrefs,  being  only  acceflible  on  the 
north-eaft,  which  is  well  fortified. 

Dunbuc.  Dunbuc,  the  rock  on  the  right  of  the  road,  Iikewife  puts  oir 

a majeftic  appearance,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  rock  of  Dum- 
barton, compofed  of  bafaltes,  which  has  fome  tendency  to  a 
Range  of  cohimnar  form.  Indeed  there  appears  to  be  a chain  of  rocks 
b*f,iuc  hills.  o£  this  kind,  though  often  interrupted  for  a confiderable  fpacey 
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extending  from  Dumbarton  to  Stirling,  and  perhaps  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  rocks  on  which  the  caftles  of  Stirling  and  Edin- 
burgh Hand,  bear  a confiderable  refemblance  to  the  rock  of  Dum- 
barton. The  Campfie  hills  make  part  of  this  chain,  which  ends 
with  Dunbuc ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rock  on 
which  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  Hands,  has  belonged  to  it,  the 
intervening  foil  having  probably  been  wafted  away.  Bafaltic  co- 
lumns, as  will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  noticed,  have 
been  difcovered  in  feveral  places  in  this  line  of  mountains, 
efpecially  in  the  weftern  front  of  the  great  rock  above  Cul- 
cruich,  in  Stirlingftire,  where  the  columns  are  very  high,  dif- 
tindl,  and  chiefly  hexagonal. 

About  the  thirteenth  mileftone  from  Glafgow,  we  had  the 
ftrft  diftindt  view  of  Benlomond,  which  is  a very  grand  one; 
this  mountain  forms  the  center  of  the  baqk  ground ; on  each 
fide  are  hills  of  inferior  magnitude. 

As  we  approached  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  it  became  a very 
pidlurefque  objedh  the  rock  divides  about  the  middle,  and 
forms  two  ftfmmits:  the  craggy  ftdes  are  finely  broken,  and  the 
buildings  upon  it,  though  not  of  themfelves  beautiful,  have  a 
good  effedt,  and,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  juftly  remarks,  ferve  to  give  it 
confequence.  You  enter  this  fortrefs  by  a gate  at  the  bottom. 
Within  the  rampart  which  defends  the  entrance,  is  the  guard  - 
houfe,  and  lodgings  for  officers;  from  hence  you  afcend,  by  a 
long  flight  of  ftone  fteps,  to  that  part  of  the  rock  where  it  di- 

C 2 vides: 


Benlomond. 


Dumbarton 

Caftle. 


BEAUTIFUL  PROSPECTS. 


Views  from 
the  Batteries. 


View  of  the 
Clyde,  See. 


vides : here  is  a battery,  barracks  for  the  garrifon,  and  a well, 
or  refervoir,  always  filled  with  water.  Above  thefe,  on  the 
lower  fummit  of  the  rock,  are  feveral  batteries  mounted  with 
cannon.  The  accefs  to  the  higher  and  narrower  fummit  is 
very  difficult.  From  the  upper  batteries  are  fome  very  exten- 
five  views. 

Looking  towards  the  north,  you  fee  Loch  Lomond,  bound- 
ed by  rugged  mountains,  among  which  Benlomond  is  con- 
Ipicuous,  rearing  his  pointed  fummit  far  above  the  reft.  Be- 
tween the  lake  and  Dumbarton,  is  the  rich  vale  of  Leven, 
enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

Turning  eaftward,  the  Clyde  is  feen  forming  fome  fine 
fweeps.  Dunglafs  Caftle  appears  on  the  left,  and  Lord  Blan- 
tyre’s  houfe  on  the  right.  Beyond  the  Clyde,  the  diftant 
country  is  very  rich,  and  on  a clear  day,  the  city  of  Glafgow 
may  be  difeerned,  particularly  towards  the  evening. 

The  profpedt  down  the  Clyde  is  no  lefs  interefting.  The 
river  expands  into  a large  eftuary,  occupying  a great  part  of 
the  view:  beyond  are  high  mountains,  whofe  rugged  outlines 
and  furfaces  are  foftened  by  diftance,  or  what  painters  call 
serial  perfpedlive,  and  under  thefe  mountains  on  the  left,  are 
diftindlly  feen  the  towns  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glafgow. 
Thefe  views  are  not  a little  enlivened  by  the  white  fails  which 

continually 
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continually  tkim  the  Clyde,  bearing  the  produce  of  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  Bede,  the  ancient  Britons  called  this  fortreis 
Alcluith,  or  Ancluid,  that  is,  the  place  on  the  Cluid,  or  Clyde; 
but  the  Scots,  or  Caledonians,  who  were  formerly  feparated 
from  the  Britons  by  the  river  Leven,  called  it  Dun  Britton,  or 
the  fort  of  the  Britons,  becaufe  it  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Britons.  This  word  was  eafily  corrupted  to  Dumbarton ; 
and  hence  we  fee  that  the  rock  or  cattle  has  given  the  name  to 
the  town  and  county*. 

Some  parts  of  the  rock  of  Dumbarton  are  ttrongly  mag- 
netic, cauting  a compafs  when  brought  near  it  to  vary  con- 
siderably. Indeed  this  circumttance  was  obferved  by  Bu- 
channan.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  caftle,  he  obferves,  is  a 
vatt  piece  of  rock  of  the  nature  of  a loadftone,  but  fo  clofely 
connedted  and  fattened  to  the  main  rock,  that  no  manner 
of  joining  appears •f'. 

The  late  ingenious  profeffor  Anderfon  of  Glafgow,  made 
feveral  experiments  on  the  magnetifm  of  this  rock,  and  marked 
with  paint  thofe  parts  which  poffeffed  magnetifm,  with  the 
direction  of  the  poles. 

* Vide  Georgii  Buchanni  rerum  Scoticarum  Hiftoriae,  lib.  xx.  fedi.  28. 

+ In  fuperiore  arcis  parte,  ingens  eft  faxum,  Magnefii  quidem  lapidis,  fed  ita 
czeterae  rupi  coagmentatum  et  adhaerens,  ut  commiflura  omnino  non  appareat. 

Buchaiuii  rerum,  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  xx.  fedt.  28. 

Considering 
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Considering 'that  the  rock  is  of  the  bafaltic  kind,  it  is  not 
furprizing  that  it  fhould  be  in  fome  degree  magnetic.  All 
bafaltic  pillars  that  have  been  tried,  have  been  found  fo  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thofe  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  on  the 
north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  thofe  of  Staffa,  are  ftrongly  fo ; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  pillars  poffeffing  a north  polacrity,  and 
the  higher  parts  a fouth  ; juft  in  the  fame  way,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  that  iron  bars  do,  which  ftand  long  in  an  ere£t 
pofition.  Indeed  this  might  be  expe&ed  a priori  from  the 
nature  of  bafaltes,  a confiderable  part  of  this  fubftance  confift- 
ing  of  iron  approaching  to  a metallic  ftate. 


ScotchThlftle 


The  true  Scotch  thiftle,  a rare  plant,  having  its  light  green 
leaves  variegated  with  white,  grows  in  confiderable  quantity 
about  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  fparingly  even  on  the 
very  top. 


According  to  Pennant,  the  Britons  in  very  early  times 
made  this  rock  a fortrefs,  it  being  ufual  with  them,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  to  retreat  to  the  tops  of  craggy 
inaccefiible  mountains,  to  forefts,  and  rocks  on  the  ftiores  of 
the  fea.  n 

Boethius  however  afferts,  that  the  Scots,  or  ancient  Cale- 
donians, were  poffeffed  of  it  fbme  ages  prior  to  the  Britons, 
and  that  it  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  Agricola,  who  befieged  it: 
it  is  undoubtedly  a fort  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  venerable 

Bede 
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Bede  obfcrves,  that  it  was  the  ftrongeR  fortification  poffefied  by 
the  Britons  in  his  days.  In  former  ages  it  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable. Hiflory  however  informs  us,  that  it  was  reduced 
by  famine,  in  the  reign  of  Egbert  king  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  year  756,  and  by  efcalade  in  1571.  This  being  a bold 
and  lingular  enterprise,  I fhall  take  the  liberty  of  relating  it 
at  fome  length,  as  it  may  be  amufing  to  thofe  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  Scottifh  hiflory. 

At  that  time.  Lord  Fleming  was  governor  of  the  fort,  by 
commiffion  from  the  banifhed  Queen.  It  was  the  only  place  of 
ftrength  of  which  the  unfortunate  Mary  retained  poffeffion; 
and  its  retention  was  looked  upon  as  an  objeft  of  importance 
by  her  friends,  as  it  was  the  moll  convenient  place  in  the 
kingdom  to  land  any  foreign  force  that  might  be  fent  to  her 
affiftance.  The  ftrength  of  the  place  rendered  Lord  Fleming 
more  fecure  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  confidering  its 
importance.  He  boafted  to  the  King  of  France,  that  he  held 
in  his  hands  the  fetters  of  Scotland;  and  whenever  the  French 
had  leifure  from  other  wars,  if  they  would  lend  him  a little- 
affiftance,  he  could  eafily  put  them  on,  and  bring  the  whole 
kingdom  under  their  power. 

This  confidence  of  the  governor  was  encreafed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  garrifon  foldiers  at  Edinburgh  caftle,  who  had  lately 
revolted.  The  ficknefs  of  the  regent  alfo,  who  was  feverely 
affii&ed  with  the  gout,  and  at  that  time  much  hurt  by  a fall 

from 
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from  his  horfe,  was  a circumflance  not  calculated  to  abate  it ; 
he  was  likewife  encouraged  by  a truce  obtained  for  them  by 
Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  which  was  to  expire  the  laft  day 
of  March.  Thefe  confiderations  rendered  him  and  his  garrifon 
foldiers  fo  fecure  and  negligent,  that  they  frequently  fpent  the 
whole  night  in  riot  and  feflivity,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Dumbarton,  with  the  fame  thoughtleffnefs  as  if  the  country  had 
enjoyed  the  mod  profound  peace. 

The  plan  of  furprizing  the  garrifon  was  firfl  fuggefted  to  the 
regent,  then  at  Glafgow,  by  a common  foldier  who  had  ferved 
in  the  fortrefs,  but  had  been  difgufled  by  what  he  fuppofed  to 
be  ill  ufage.  While  he  lived  in  the  garrifon,  his  wife  ufed  often 
to  vifit  him,  and  being  accufed  (perhaps  not  unjuflly)  of  theft, 

i 

was  punifhed  by  order  of  the  governor.  Her  hufband,  as  Bu- 
channan  obferves,  being  an  uxorious  man,  and  perfuaded  of  her 
innocence,  burned  with  revenge ; he  delerted  to  the  regent,  and 
promifed  that  if  he  would  aflign  a fmall  party  to  follow  him, 
he  would  make  him  mailer  of  the  fortrefs. 

..  j ’ : in 

The  regent,  though  he  law  the  importance  of  poffeffing  the 
caflle,  at  firfl  hefitated,  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  man,  or 
in  the  means  which  he  propofed.  This  being  perceived  by  the 
foldier,  he  inflantly  faid,  that  as  they  feemed  to  diflruft  him, 
he  would  go  himfelf,  and  be  the  firfl  man  to  fcale  the  walls: 
“ Jf  you  will  follow  me,”  faid  he,  with  foldier-like  bluntnefs,  “ I 
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will  make  you  matters  of  the  place,  but  if  your  hearts  fail  you, 
then  let  it  alone.” 

The  man  appeared  confident,  fenfible,  and  refolute;  in  fhort, 
the  attempt  was  deemed  worth  hazarding,  it  being  thought 
worth  while  to  rifk  almott  any  danger  for  fuch  a prize.  The 
expedition  was  committed  to  Captain  Craufurd,  a bold  and 
excellent  foldier.  The  firtt  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  on  for 
the  execution  of  this  daring  attempt,  as  the  truce  granted  to 
the  rebels,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
would  then  have  expired.  In  the  mean  time,  ladders  and 
other  neceflaries  were  prepared,  and  the  whole  was  kept  pro- 
foundly fecret. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31ft  of  March,  an  officer  of  the  name 
of  Cunningham  was  fent,  with  a party  of  horfe,  to  guard  all 
avenues  to  the  cattle,  that  no  intelligence  of  the  defign  might 
reach  the  governor.  Craufurd  followed  him  with  a fmall 
but  determined  band:  the  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  foot  of 
Dunbuc,  a hill  before  defcribed,  and  fituated  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  cattle. 

Here  Craufurd  informed  the  foldiers  of  the  defign  of  their 
expedition;  he  fhewed  them  the  perfon  who  was  to  lead  them 
on,  and  had  promifed  firtt  to  mount  the  walls  ; and  told  them 
that  he  and  the  other  officers  were  determined  to  follow.  The 
foldiers  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  follow  their  leaders;  the  foot 
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immediately  proceeded  towards  the  cattle,  while  the  horfe  were 
ordered  to  remain  at  Dunbuc,  to  affitt  them  in  their  retreat, 
fhould  the  enterprize  mifcarry. 

In  their  way  to  the  rock,  two  circumttances  occurred  which 
dilconcerted  them  ; the  bridge  over  a brook  which  runs  between 
the  fields  was  broken  down,  and  a fire  appeared  fuddenly  at 
a fimall  dittance  from  it ; this  led  them  to  fufpeft  that  the  defign 
had  been  difcovered,  that  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down  to 
ttop  them,  and  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the  foldiers 
from  the  garrifon,  to  difcover  or  prevent  their  approach.  But  a 
feledl  band,  refolutely  bent  upon  their  objedt,  were  not  to  be 
repulfed  or  intimidated  by  trifles : the  bridge  was  foon  repaired, 
fo  as  to  be  made  paffible,  and  the  fcouts  who  were  fent  to* 
wards  the  place  where  the  light  was  feen,  could  find  no  appear- 
ance either  of  fire  or  light,  which  gives  Buchannan  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  it  had  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  meteor  of  fome 
kind 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  afraid  lett  the  clearnefs  of  the 
Iky,  which  was  covered  with  ttars,  and  the  appearance  of 
day-light,  fhould  difcover  them  to  the  centinels  who  watched 
above. 

* Mifli  ad  locum,  ubi  flamma  vifa  fuerat,  fpeculatores  retulerunt,  nullum  Ibi  ignis 
veftigium  repertum,  unde  intelleftum  eft,  ardorem  ilium  ex  eo  genere  efle  flam- 
tnarum,  quae,  in  aere  genitae,  interim  fubfidunt  in  terras,  et  fubito  confpe&ae  va- 
nefcunt. — Buchanni  Rerum,  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  xx.  fe&.  jr. 
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The  milt,  however,  which  generally-  at  this  feafon  of  the  Dumbarton 
year,  hangs  heavy  over  rivers  and  lakes,  had  overfpread  the  u — v 
upper  regions  of  the  caftle;  a circumftance  efteemed  fortunate 
by  the  officers,  and  by  the  men  fuperftitioufly  regarded  as  a 
good  omen. 

It  was  at  the  fummit  of  the  rock  that  the  affailants  made 
this  bold  attempt,  becaufe  in  that  place  there  were  fewer  cen- 
tinels,  and  their  guide  allured  them  they  would  find  a good 
landing.  Here,  however,  they  met  with  an  accident,  which 
had  nearly  fruftrated  the  whole  defign.  The  fil'd:  ladder  was 
fcarce  fixed,  when  the  weight  and  • eagernefs  of  thofe  who 
mounted,  brought  it  to  the  ground;  and  though  no  perfon 
received  any  injury  by  the  fall,  yet  they  feared  that  the  noife 
might  alarm  the  centinels.  Liftening  a moment,  and  finding 
all  ftill,  they  proceeded  again ; and  placing  their  ladders  witli 
more  caution,  feveral  of  them  attained  the  firfi:  landing:  there 
they  found  an  afh-tree  growing  out  of  a cleft  in  the  rock,  to 
which  they  tied  ropes.,  and  thus  drew  up  their  fellow  fol- 
diers.  Their  ladders  were  made  faft  a fecond  time;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  afcent,  they  met  with  an  unforefeen  dif- 
ficulty. One  of  their  companions  was  feized  with  a fudden 
fit,  and  clung,  feemingly  without  life,  to  the  ladder.  All  were 
at  a hand — to  pafs  him  was  impoffible;  to  tumble  him  down 
the  rock  cruel;  and  might  occafion  a difcovery ; but  Captain 
Craufurd’s  prefence  of  mind  did  not  for  a nioment  forfake  him. 

He  ordered  the  foldier  to  be  tied  fall  to  the  ladder,  that  he 
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might  not  fall  when  the  fit  was  over,  and  turning  that  fide  to- 
wards the  rock,  they  mounted  on  the  other  without  difficulty,- 
Day  now  began  to  dawn,  and  there  Rill  remained  a high  wall 
to  fcale;  but  after  furmounting  fo  many  greater  difficulties,  this 
was  foon  accomplifhed.  Ramfay,  the  guide,  and  two  foldiers 
got  upon  the  wall;  they  were  difcovered  by  the  centinels,  who 
gave  the  alarm,  and  afTaulted  them  with  Rones.  Ramfay  in- 
Rantly  leaped  down  into  the  caRle,  and  was  fet  upon  by  three 
of  the  guard;  he  defended  himfelf  with  great  courage,  till  his 
fellow  foldiers  feeing  his  danger,  leaped  down  after  him,  and 
prefently  difpatched  the  affailants.  The  reR  of  the  party  fol- 
lowed as  quickly  as  poffible,  with  repeated  Aiouts,  and  the 
utmoR  fury,  and  took  pofleffion  of  the  magazine  and  cannoiu 
The  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  being  alarmed,  ran  out 
naked  and  unarmed,  and  were  more  folicitous  about  their  own 
fafety,  than  making  refiRance. 

The  governor.  Lord  Fleming,  flipping  down  part  of  the 
rock,  and  defcending  along  a bye- way,  was  let  out  at  a poflern,. 
got  into  a fmall  boat  which  was  under  the  walls,  and  fled  into 
Argylefliire. 

After  the  principal  prifoners  were  fecured,  and  the  foldiers 
had  leifure  to  examine  the  path  they  had  taken,  it  appeared  to 
them  fuch  a tremendous  precipice,  that  they  declared  if  they 
had  forefeen  the  danger  of  the  fervice,  no  reward  whatever 
fhould  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it. 


Thus 
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Thus  did  private  refentment,  without  any  political  confi- 
deration  whatever,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  this  im- 
portant fortrefs.  It  is  a Curious  refledlion,  but  upon  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found  generally  true,  that  the  greater  number  of 
public  events  of  confequence,  have  their  fource  in  private 
pique,  or  private  interefl.  Hifrory  is  full  of  inflances,  where 
from  thefe  motives,  mankind  have  undertaken,  what  they  never 
would  have  done  from  more  enlarged  confiderations;  and  the 
great  bufinefs  of  the  politician  is  to  turn  thefe  private  interefls 
to  his  advantage.  In  the  prefent  infiance,  probably,  no  re- 
ward could  have  induced  the  foldier  to  betray  the  garrifon, 
while  pique  at  the  condudl  of  the  governor  carried  him  to  fuch 
a length,  that  rather  than  forego  his  revenge,  he  rifked  the 
mafTacre  of  numbers  who  had  never  offended  him.  Reafon  is 
a cumbrous  machine,  which  cannot  eafily  be  moved  ; but  our 
paflions  are  the  fprings  by  which  the  defigning  ad!  upon  us, 
and  gain  their  purpofes. 

As  the  caflle  of  Dumbarton  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyde,  and  is  the  key  of  the  weflern  highlands,  the  fortifications 
are  generally  kept  in  repair;  it  is  garrifoned  by  invalids  under 
the  command  of  a governor,  and  fome  fubaltern  officers.  The 
government  is  faid  to  be  worth  700/.  a year. 

Dumbarton  is  but  an  inconfiderable  town,  built  upon  the 
eaflern  bank  of  the  Leven,  which  almoft  encircles  it.  It  has 
fome  few  modern  houfes,  but  the  greatef!  part  of  the  buildings 
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are  antique.  It  was  ere&ed  into  a royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II. 
in  the  year  1221,  and  has  a good  harbour,  where  large  brigs 
may  lie  fafe  in  all  weathers.  About  2000  tons  of  fliipping 
belong  to  this  place,  which  employ  70  Teamen.  The  town  is 
entirely  free  of  all  imports  and  borough  taxes,  but  is  by  no 
means  in  a flourifhing  or  increafing;  rtate.  This  Teems  to  be 
owing  chiefly  to  the  corporation  laws,  which  prevent  ftran- 
gers  from  working  at  their  trades,  without  paying  very  high 
entries  *.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  generally  do  harm  to  a 
place,  as  well  as  to  the  corporation  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lifhed:  indeed  there  are  few  inrtances  of  places  attaining  any 
confiderable  confequence,  where  trade  is  thus  fettered. — In  this 
town  is  a confiderable  manufa61ory  of  crown  and  bottle  glafs, 
which  employs  about  130  hands;  of  the  extent  of  this  manu- 
fa61ure  Tome  idea  may  be  formed,  on  being  told  that  it  pays  on 
an  average  3,800/.  a year  in  duties  to  government.  The  way  in 
which  thefe  duties  are  colle£led,  is  however  a great  check 
upon  the  manufadture. 

The  extenflve  printfields  in  the  neighbourhood  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dumbarton : indeed  of  late  feveral 
families  have  removed  from  the  town  to  Renton,  Bonhill,  and 
other  new  villages,  to  be  nearer  the  works  where  they  arc 
are  employed. 

* Stat.  Report  of  Dumbarton. 
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Packets  fail  every  day  to  GlaSgow,  Greenock,  and  Port 
Glafgow ; and  a Rage  coach  runs  three  times  a week  to 
Glafgow. 

At  a little  diRance  from  the  town  to  the  north  eaR,  is  a 
o-othic  arch,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  near  the 
center  of  the  town;  but  the  Leven  here  expands  into  a kind 
of  lake,  or  baton,  before  it  joins  the  Clyde,  and  has  probably 
encroached  upon  the  town.  This  arch  is  all  that  remains  of  a 
college  of  fecular  prieRs. 

Though  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  dull,  yet  it  is 
a little  enlivened  in  the  fummer  feafon,  by  the  travellers  palling 
through  in  their  way  to  the  charming  fcenes  of  Lochlomond 
and  the  highlands.  Dumbarton  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Earl 
to  a branch  of  the  Douglas  family. 

This  place  is  well  adapted  for  manufactures,  both  on  account 
of  its  lituation  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  from  its  being  well 
fupplied  with  fuel  and  provilions,  thofe  indifpenfable  requisites 
to  the  manufacturing  poor,  and  on  reafonable  terms : houfe  rent 
is  likewife  low — But  the  people  are  fond  of  a lea-faring  life, 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  Situations : indeed  this  is  the  greateR  bar  to 
manufactures  in  a fea-port,  the  inhabitants  having  feldom  the 
Readinefs  requisite  for  manufacturers.  There  are  but  few 
inRances,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  of  manufactures  being 
carried  on,  to  any  great  extent,  in  a fea-port  town. 
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Agriculture.  Agriculture,  in  this  county,  has  not  had  much  attention 
paid  to  it,  at  leaft  to  its  improvement,  till  within  a very  few 
years;  but  the  public  fpirit  has  of  late  been  confiderably  r ou fed 
to  this  moft  ufeful  and  independant  occupation;  and  the  countv 
of  Dumbarton,  which  is  very  capable  of  improvement,  is  fail 
advancing  in  its  agricultural  progrefs.  The  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood  do  indeed  pofTefs  numerous  advantages;  being  lo 
near  a feaport-town,  they  have  high  prices,  and  ready  money 
for  every  thing  they  raife.  Wheat  is  fown  in  Oftober,  No- 
vember, December,  and  even  in  January,  and  is  generally 
reaped  in  Auguft.  Oats  are  fown  from  the  end  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  April ; and  reaped  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  Sep- 
tember, or  fometimes  not  till  October.  Barley  is  fown  about 
the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and  reaped  in  Auguft 
or  September.  As  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon  is  often  very 
wet,  the  corn,  and  particularly  oats,  fuffer  very  much,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  not  reaped  till  late  in  October ; would  it  not 
be  advantageous,  in  moft  parts  of  the  weft  and  north  of  Scot- 
land, to  procure  feed  corn  from  countries  ftill  farther  north, 
which  is  known  to  ripen  fooner  than  the  feed  of  the  country. 
In  Lapland,  barley  ripens  in  fixty  days,  whereas  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  it  takes  no  lefs  than  130  or  140  days  to  ripen  it. 
The  fame  holds  true,  though  not  perhaps  to  ftich  a degree,  with 
refpebl  to  feeds  brought  from  thefe  countries.  This  depends 
upon  the  different  ftate  of  the  irritable  principle;  both  the 
plants  and  animals  of  northern  climates,  poftefting  more  irrita- 
bility than  thofe  of  fouthern  latitudes,  the  irritability  of  thefe 
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laft  being  exhaufted  by  the  ftimulus  of  beat.  I could  wifh  to 
dire<ft  the  attention  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  as  it  would  certainly  be  important  to  hafien  the 
harveft  in  thefe  countries  as’  much  as  poflible.  Auguft  is  the 
month  in  which  the  lead;  rain  falls  here  during  the  fummer, 
excepting  June:  September  and  O£tober  are  often  very  wet*. 
During  thefe  months,  not  only  a great  quantity  of  rain  falls,  but 
it  is  more  conftant,  accompanied  by  a cold  and  cloudy  atmo- 
fphere,  which  is  very  unfavourable  either  to  the  ripening  of 
grain,  or  drying  it  after  it  is  cut;  and  though  in  July  and 
Auguft  a good  deal  of  rain  falls,  as  appears  by  the  abftraft 
given  in  the  note,  yet  this  falls  in  pretty  heavy  fhowers,  while 
the  intervals  are  very  fine,  the  fun  fhining  clear  and  bright, 
often  for  feveral  days  together. 

* The  following  is  an  abftra£t  made  from  a journal,  which  I found  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Profeftor  Anderfon,  who  kept  a very  accurate  account  of  the 
quantities  of  rain  which  fell  at  Glafgow,  from  the  year  1782  to  1793  inclufive.  I 
have  put  down  the  average  quantity  for  each  month  during  that  time.  Glafgow  is 
about  15  miles  eaft  from  Dumbarton,  and  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  rain  is  fuppofed 
to  fall  at  both  places,  though  perhaps  rather  more  at  the  latter. 


Jan. 

( Inches. 

2,71 

July, 

Inches . 
3,°8 

Feb. 

- 2,22 

Auguft, 

2,5 

March, 

1,63 

Sept. 

3>22 

April, 

1,22 

oa. 

3>28 

May, 

- 2,11 

Nov. 

2,15 

June, 

1,76 

Dec. 

2,77 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  at  Glafgow,  during  the  fame  number  of  years, 

deduced  from  the  fame  journal,  is  28,958  inches. 
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We  dept  at  Dumbarton,  and  left  that  town  on  the  ioth  of 
July,  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Before  we  had  got  half  a 
mile  from  the  place,  it  rained  exceedingly  hard,  hut  in  about 
half  an  hour  it  cleared  up,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
was  remarkably  fine.  On  leaving  Dumbarton,  we  eroded  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Leven,  which  idues  from  Loch  Lomond, 
and  falls  into  the  Clyde;  we  paded  the  road  to  the  left  which 
leads  to  Arroquhar  byLoch-gair  and  Loch-loung,  and  purfued 
that  to  Lufs,  which  is  excellent  and  remarkably  pleafant.  On 
the  right  is  the  Leven,  on  the  left  very  fine  doping  banks, 
covered  with  wood,  and  before  us  the  valley,  which  is  extremely 
fertile. 

Smoilet’s  When  we  had  advanced  about  two  miles  on  the  road,  we 

Monument. 

paded,  on  our  right,  the  houfe  where  Dr.  Smollet  was  born, 
an  old  and  high  manfion,  built  in  the  dyle  of  the  time ; a little 
farther  on  the  left,  is  a monument  eredted  to  the  memory  of  this 
celebrated  man,  by  his  relative,  the  late  James  Smollet  of 
Bonhill.  This  monument  is  very  lofty,  and  may  be  feen  from 

a confiderable  didance.  The  annexed  plate  gives  a view  of 

• , . 

the  monument  and  houfe.  It  is  a round  column,  of  the  Tuf- 
can  order,  terminated  by  a vafe.  On  a tablet  fronting  the  road,, 
is  the  following  infeription  : 
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Sifte  Viator! 

Si  lepores,  ingeniique  venam  benignam; 

Si  morum  callidiffimum  pidtorem, 

Unquam  es  miratus, 

Immorare  paululum  memorise 
ToBIjE  S mol  let,  m.d. 

Viri  virtutibus  hifce 
Quas  in  homine  et  cive, 

Et  laudes  et  imiteris. 

Hand  mediocriter  ornati; 

Qui  in  literis  variis  verfatus, 

Poftquam,  felicitate  fibi  propria, 

Sefe  pofteris  commendaverat, 

Morte  acerba  raptus, 

Anno  ^Etatis  51, 

Eheu ! quam  procul  a patria, 

Prope  Liburni  portem  in  Italia, 

Jacet  lepultus: 

Tali  tantoque  viro,  patrueli  fuo, 

Cui,  in  deeurfu,  lampada 
Se  potius  tradidifle  decuit, 
jHanc  columnam, 

Amoris  eheuj  inane  monumentum. 

In  iplis  Liviniae  ripis 

-Quas,  verficulis,  fub  exitu  vitae,  illuftratas, 

Primis,  infans,  vagitibus  perfonuit, 

Ponendam  curavit 
Jacobus  Smollet  de  BonhilL* 
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For  the  fake  of  my  Engliffi  readers,  I (hall  fubjoin  the  fol- 
lowing free  tranflation  by  Mr.  Lettice. 

Stop  Traveller  ! 

If  humour,  and  a happy  vein  of  wit ; 

If  manners,  painted  by  the  moll  fkilful  hand. 

Ever  challenged  your  admiration, 

Paufe  awhile  on  the  memory 
Of  Tobias  S’mollet,  m.  d. 

Q 

A perfon  not  flightly  adorned  with  thofe  virtues 
which  deferve  your  praife  and  imitation. 

As  a man,  and  a citizen. 

Converfant  in  various  parts  of  literature. 

After  he  had  recommended  his  name  to  pofterity, 
by  a happy  exertion  of  original  genius. 

He  was  cruelly  {hatched  away  by  death. 

In  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age. 

Alas  ! far  diftant  from  his  country, 
near  Leghorn,  a port  of  Italy, 

Sleep  his  remains ! 

To  fuch,  and  fo  great  a man. 

Was  this  Column  eredled. 

By  his  coulin-german,  James  Smollet  of  Bonhill,, 
Who,  in  the  decline  of  life, 

Might  rather  have  refigned  this  office  of  piety,, 
to  be  performed  towards  his  own  remains,. 

By  a relative  fo  prematurely  deceafed, 

» Unavailing 
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Unavailing  monument  of  affection  ! 

Placed  on  the  banks  of  that  Leven, 
which  refounded  the  firfi:  cries  of  his  infancy ; 

And  not  long  before  his  departure, 

Its  own  praifes,  the  tribute  of  his  mufe. 

The  village  immediately  beyond  the  monument,  is  called  Printfields, 
Renton ; it  is  in  an  improving  Rate,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
perfons  employed  in  the  printing  works : a little  farther,  on  the 
right,  is  Cordale,  belonging  to  Stirling  and  Co.  who  are  likewife 
proprietors  of  fbme  of  the  moft  extenfive  printfields,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  An  idea  of  the  large  fcale  on  which 
thefe  works  are  conduced,  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Leven  and  Milton  printfields  pay  to  govern- 
ment upwards  of  £.  40,000  a year  duty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  enriched,  and  the 
nation  benefited,  fo  far  as  wealth  may  be  accounted  a benefit, 
by  thefe  works  j but  at  the  fame  time  it  will  fcarce  be  denied, 
that  the  innocent  fimplicity  of  manners  will  be  banifhed,  and 
the  love  of  gain,  which  has  a ftrong  tendency  to  contra#  the 
heart,  and  banifh  the  focial  affections,  will,  as  well  as  other 
vicious  propenfities,  take  their  place.  Could  Dr.  Smollet  take 
a view  of  his  native  vale,  inftead  of  the  quiet  and  happy  paftoral 

fcenes  which  he  fo  elegantly  defcribes ; infl: ead  of  bleating  flocks,, 

« 

and  fhepherds  piping  their  rural  lays,  he  would  find  it  the  bufy 
haunt  of  men ; and  though,  as  a patriot,  he  might  perhaps  rejoice,, 

yet 


yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he  would  not  regret  the 
calm  repofe  this  country  enjoyed  when  it  was  fo  dear  to  him. 
His  charming  Ode  to  Leven  Water,  paints  the ‘beauties  of  this 
vale  in  colours  fo  juft,  fo  chafte,  and  fo  pleafing,  that  I cannot 
forbear  inferting;  it. 

On  Leven’s  banks,  while  free  to  rove* 
and  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 

I envied  not  the  happieft  Twain 
that  ever  trod  th’  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  ftream!  in  whofe  tranlparent  wave 
my  youthful  limbs  I wont  to  lave  ; 
no  torrents  ftain  thy  limpid  fource, 
no  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  courfe, 
that  fweetly  warbles  o’er  its  bed, 
with  white,  round,  polifti’d  pebbles  Ipread ; 
while",  lightly  pois’d,  the  Tcaly  brood 
in  myriads  cleave  thy  cryftal  flood. 

The  Tpringing  trout,  in  fpeckled  pride; 
the  Talmon,  monarch  of  the  tide  ; 
the  ruthlefs  pike,  intent  on  war; 
the  filver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 

\ 

Devolving- from  thy  parent  lake* 
a charming  maze  thy  waters  make., 
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by.  bow’rs  of  birch  and  groves  of  pine* 
and  hedges  flower’d  with  eglantine. 


Still  on  thy  banks  fo  gaily  green, 
may  num’rous  herds  and  flocks  be  feen 
and  lafles  chanting  o’er  the  pail, 
and  fhepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ; 
and  ancient  faith,  that  knows  no  guile, 
and  induftry  imbrown’d  with  toil  ; 
and  hearts  refolv’d,  and  hands  prepar’d, 
the  bleffings  they  enjoy  to  guard  1 


Proceeding  about  a 'mile,  on  the  right  we  palled  Bonhill, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Smollet;  and  near  half  a mile  farther,  the  road 
that  leads  to  Balloch  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  where  a 
large  fair  for  horfes  is  held  annually  on  the  5th  of  September. 
There  is  a ferry  over  the  Leven  to  Balloch,  from  whence  the 
road  leads  to  Buchannan,  the  refidence  of  the  Duke  of  Montrofe, 
and  to  the  village  of  Killearn,  the  native  place  of  the  celebrated 
George  Buchannan,  the  poet  and  hiftorian  : as  a Latin  poet  he 
certainly  excelled  all  his  cotemporaries,  and  was  perhaps  inferior 
to  none  whatever,  fince  the  Auguftan  age.  Near  Killearn,  is 
eredled  to  his  memory,  an  obelifk  100  feet  high,  which  is  vifible 
from  feveral  parts  of  Loch  Lomond.  This  obelilk  was  built  by 
fubfcription,  in  the  year  1788,  more  than  200  years  after  his 
death.  The  late  Profeflbr  Anderfon  firft  fuggefled  the  propriety 
of  fuch  a monument,  and  was  indefatigable  in  obtaining  fub- 
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* Balloch  flgnifies  the  mouth  of  the  lake. 
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Garlics,  the 
birth  place  of- 
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Cameron. 


Belretiro. 


fcriptions ; it  was  firft  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
Buchannan-ftreet,  in  Glafgow  ; but  the  jdace  of  his  nativity  was 
afterwards  judged  more  proper  *. 

It  may  indeed  be  obferved,  that  this  charming  country  has 
been  fertile  in  genius,  as  well  as  beautiful  fcenery,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  At  Garlies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-Lomond, 
and  not  far  from  the  Leven,  was  born  another  great  man ; per-  • 
haps  one  of  the  greateft  that  ever  lived,  if  greatnefs  fife  eftimated 
by  the  benefits  bellowed  upon  mankind.  This  perfon  was  Lord 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  a difcovery  which,  by  the 
eafe  and  expedition  it  has  introduced  into  calculation,  has  won- 
derfully affifted  the  fcience  of  allronomy,  as  well  as  pradlical 
geometry  and  navigation. 

Passing  the  road  leading  to  Balloch  Ferry,  about  the  fifth 
mileflone,  on  the  road  from  Dumbarton  to  Lufs,  we  had  the  firft 
view  of  the  lake,  which  is  particularly  grand  and  pidlurefque. 
Its  polifihed  furface,  Unrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  and  bro- 
ken by  rich  and  beautiful  iflands,  cannot  fail  to  arreft  the 
attention  of  every  Granger.  On  the  border  of  the  lake,  near  its 
fouthern  extremity,  is  Cameron,  the  property  of  Mr.  Smollet 
of  Bonhill,  well  fheltered,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the 
watery  expanfe.  About  a mile  farther,  we  palled  Belretiro , the 
property  of  a younger  fon  of  the  family  of  Bonhill ; its  beauti- 
ful and  retired  fituation  well  deferves  the  name  given  it  by  the 
0 

* Some  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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owner ; it  commands  a charming  view  of  the  lake  and  its 
different  iflands. 

On  the  left  is  Dun  Fion,  or  the  Hill  of  Fingal,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  hunting  feats  of  that  hero..  We  next 
croffed,  by  a fmall  bridge,  the  water  of  Fruin,  hurrying  into  the 
lake,  and  riling  on  the  left  in  Glen  Fruin,  or  the  Glen  of  Sorrow, 
fo  called  from  a bloody  conflict  which  took  place  there  between 
the  Colquhouns  and  Macgregors. 

In  the  year  1594,  the  clan  of  the  Macgregors,  a lawlefs  and 
turbulent  clan,  whofe  property  and  relidence  were  in  Glenorchay, 
came  down  upon  the  low  country  of  Dumbartonfhire,  and  com- 
mitted various  outrages  and  depredations,  particularly  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Colquhouns  ; which  plundering  excurlions  they 
feveral  times  repeated.  In  the  year  1602,  Humphry  Colqu- 
houn  raffed  his  vaffals  to  oppofe  them,  and  was  joined  by  many 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  whofe  property  had  fuffered 
by  the  Macgregors.  The  parties  met  in  Glen  Fruin,  where  a 
dreadful  combat  enfued.  They  fought  with  great  obftinacy  till 
night  parted  them,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  tides,  but  the 
lofs  of  the  Colquhouns  was  very  great.  The  laird  of  Colqu- 
houn  efcaped,  and  retired  to  a ftrong  caftle  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  but  was  clofely  purfued  by  a party  of  the  enemy ; they 
broke  into  the  caftle,  and  found  him  in  a vault,  where  they  put 
him  to  death,  with  many  circumftances  of  cruelty.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  February.  What  added  to  the  horror  of 
Vol.  I.  F the 
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the  conflict,  was  the  maffacre  of  feveral  young  gentlemen,  who 
had  taken  no  (hare  in  it  whatever.  They  had  come  from  the 
fchool  of  Dumbarton,  to  fee  the  battle,  which  they  beheld  from 
a hill  above  Glen  Fruin,  but  were  in  the  evening  (hut  up  in  a 
barn  for  lafety.  The  Macgregors  difeovering  them,  barbaroufly 
put  them  to  death,  to  the  number  of  eighty. 

One  of  the  furvivors  of  the  Colquhouns,  who  was  now  be- 
come the  chief,  fupplicated  the  affiftance  and  protection  of 
James  VI.  againft  this  lawlefs  clan ; and  in  order  to  excite  the 
compaffion  of  his  majefty,  he  carried  with  him  a number  of 
women,  who  each  diiplayed  a bloody  garment  of  fome  relation 
or  friend  that  had  been  murdered  by  the  Macgregors.  On  ac- 
count of  thefe  cruelties,  the  clan  of  Macgregor  was  proferibed 
as  “ lawlefs  limmers,  or  villains.”  Even  the  name  was  to  be 
for  ever  abolithed,  and  at  baptifm  no  clergyman  was  to  give  it 
under  the  penalty  of  banifhment  and  deprivation. 

Happily  fueh  times  are  no  more!  The  legiflature  has  fome 
time  fince  repealed  thefe  aCts,  alledging  that  “ the  caufes  in- 
“ du&ive  of  them  for  fuppreffmg  the  name  of  Gregor  or  Mac- 
“ gregor,  are  now  little  known,  and  have  long  ceafed.”  The 
tribe  is  as  civilized  and  peaceable  as  any  other,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  aCtive  virtues. 

From  this  part  of  the  road  we  had  a very  beautiful  view  of 
the  lake,  by  whofe  fide  we  now  travelled,  feldom  lofing  fight  of 
2 it. 
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it.  Near  the  ninth  milefione  we  paffed  Rofs  Lodge,  on  our 
right,  the  property  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  ; and  foon  afterwards 
came  in  fight  of  Rofdoe,  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  Rofdoe. 
of  Luis. 

This  houfe  is  moil  charmingly  fituated,  on  a rich  peninfula, 
projecting  into  the  lake,  fo  as  to  appear  infulated  : the  ground 
is  finely  wooded,  and  a tower  of  the  old  caRle,  the  habitation  of 
Sir  James  Colquhoun’s  anceftors,  and  probably  that  in  which 
the  laird  was  murdered  by  the  Macgregors,  forms  an  excellent 
contrail;  to  the  modern  manfion  : fome  very  bold  and  rugged 
mountains  compofe  the  back  ground  ; indeed,  a more  charming 
fituation  than  this  is  feldom  feen. 

A little  farther  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  road,  Rands  Cam-  Camftradden. 
Rradden,  the  property  of  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Colqu- 
houns ; and  Rill  to  the  right,  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  is  a valuable 
quarry  of  blue  Rate.  From  250,000  to  360,000  Rates  have 
been  annually  exported  from  it.  Many  of  them  are  fent  down 
the  lake,  and  along  the  Leven  to  Greenock,  Glafgow,  and 
Paifley,  but  the  greater  part  goes  acrofs  the  lake  to  Stirlingihire. 

This  quarry  employs  about  twenty  hands.  There  is  another  on 

the  eRate  of  Lufs,  but  not  quite  fo  extenfive  ) 

Leaving  this  quarry,  we  crofied  the  water  of  Lufs,  a furious 
torrent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  left, 


* Stat.  Account  of  Lufs. 
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into  the  lake.  Soon  after  crofting  this  turbulent  ft  ream,  we 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Lufs,  and  breakfafted  at  the  inn,  but 
found  the  attention  and  accommodations  very  indifferent  *. 

This  village  is  fituated  on  aflat  piece  of  ground,  projedting 
into  the  lake,  through  the  middle  of  which,  the  water  of  Lufs 
paffes,  whofe  banks  are  beautifully  cloathed  with  wood.  It  may 
indeed  be  obferved,  that  wherever  we  find  a piece  of  level  ground 
encroaching  on  the  lake,  we  alfo  find  a ftream  or  rivulet  running 
through  it;  and  it  is  this  ftream  which  has  formed  the  encroach- 
ment : the  fand  and  other  fubftances  waflied  down  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  depofited  in  the  plain,  where  the  velocity 
of  the  water  decreafes,  gradually  exclude  the  water  of  the  lake, 
and  at  laft  confine  the  rivulet  itfelf  to  a narrow  channel. 


Ti-ie  fituation  of  Lufs  is  delightful,  being  near  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  and  having  a view  of  feveral  of  the  iflands,  and  of  the 
cloud-capped  mountains,  indented  with  deep  ravines.  The 

* Both  fides  of  the  road  from  Dumbarton  to  Lufs,  are  interring  to  a botanift. 
The  Digitalis  purpurea , or  fox  glove,  enlivens  the  hedge-rows  the  whole  way  with 
its  purple  fpikes  : oppofite  Cameron,  are  amazing  quantities  of  the  Spiraa  ulmaria , 
or  meadow-fweet,  and  Valeriana  officinalis,  or  great  wild  valerian,  the  largeft  I ever 
faw.  Cats  are  very  fond  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  and  rat-catchers  employ  it  to  draw 
the  rats  together.  Near  Rofs  Lodge,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  road,  the  Nartbecium 
offifragum , or  baftard  afphodel,  grows  in  abundance.  This  plant  has  obtained  its 
fpecific  name  from  its  fuppofed  property  of  foftening  the  bones  of  animals  that  eat 
it.  This  opinion,  however,  wants  confirmation,  (fee  Withering’s  Botany).  In 
many  parts  of  the  road  between  Rofdoe  and  Lufs,  the  Erica  tetralix , or  crofs- leaved 
heath,  beautifies  the  banks  with  its  elegant  purple  flowers. 
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church  and  manfe  dand  clofe  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  con- 
cealed among  trees 

After  breakfad  we  repaired  to  the  manfe,  to  vifitDR.  Stuart, 
the  minider,  a man  of  great  tade,  and  learning ; he  received  us. 
very  politely,  and  fhewed  us  his  garden,  which  contains  a variety 
of  fcarce  plants,  particularly  Britifh  alpines,  brought  by  himfelf 
from  their  native  mountains.  I found  here  moft  of  the  fcarce 
plants  which  grow  upon  Benlcmond  and  Benevis,  as  well  as  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Hebrides,  but  being  removed  into  a milder 
clime,  they  flourifh  much  more  luxuriantly. 

Dr.  Stuart  has  for  fome  time  been  engaged  in  tranflating 
the  Bible  into  Gaelic, 

As  we  wilhed  to  vifit  fome  of  Loch  Lomond’s  beautiful 
idands,  Dr.  Stuart  had  the  goodnefs  to  procure  us  a boat,  and  we 
rowed  towards  one,  which  was  at  a little  diftance  from  Lufs, 
from  whofe  high  top  we  were  told  we  fhould  have  a view  of  the 
greated  part  of  the  lake.  This  idand  is  called  Inchtavanach, 
and  when  we  reached  it  we.  were  by  no  means  difappointed 
for  whether  we  confider  the  extent  of  Loch  Lomond,  or  the 

* In  1790  a cotton  mill  was  eredled  near  this  village,  of  a fize  the  moil  fuitable 
to  the  place  ; being  fufficiently  large  to  give  bread  to  fuch  as  might  otherwife  want 
employment,  but  not  to  give  encouragement  to  the  vices,  which  are  too  apt  to 
abound  wherever  a promifcuous  multitude  is  aflembled.  It  employs  from  thirty  to, 
forty  perfons,  young  and  old.  (Stat.  Account.) 

variety 
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variety  and  grandeur  of  its  Icenery,  it  is  undoubtedly  fuperior  to 
any  lake  in  Great  Britain. 

This  magnificent  expatife  of  water  is  about  thirty  meafured 
miles  in  length,  in  fome  parts  its  breadth  exceeds  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  its  fui  face  contains  more  than  20,000  acres  of 
water*. 

1 (lands.  The  number  of  iflands,  fmall  and  great,  is  at  prelent  about 

thirty : moft  of  them  are  finely  wooded,  and  ten  confi- 

Inchta-  derable  in  fize.  Inchtavanach,  which  we  had  now  reached, 

vanach. 

is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  near  half  a mile 
broad.  It  contains  about  1 50  acres,  chiefly  covered  with  wood 
and  heath  "f,  the  latter  growing  to  a very  large  fize.  This 
ifland  is  not  at  prefent  inhabited — at  a remote  period,  a monk 
is  faid  to  have  fixed  his  refidence  there,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name;  Inch-ta-vanach  fignifying  the  ifland  of  the  monk’s 
houfe.  A Tweeter  retirement,  or  one  more  adapted  for  contem- 
plation, could  not  perhaps  have  been  chofen.  This  is  the 
higheft  ifland  in  the  lake,  and  is  compofed  chiefly  of  grey  gra- 
nite ; towards  the  lower  parts  are  found  fome  rocks  of  micaceous 
fhiftus,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  quartz. — It  is  frequented 
by  the  roebuck. 

The  afcent  up  the  ifland  is  very  fieep,  but  is  now  much 
facilitated  by  a winding  road  made  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun. 

* Stat.  Account  of  Lufs.  \ Erica  vulgaris. 

When 
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When  vve  gained  the  top,  our  labour  was  repaid  by  the  beauti- 
ful views  it  afforded.  Towards  the  north,  the  fcenery  was  very 
bold  indeed : the  lake  is  terminated,  and  as  it  were,  confined, 
by  Benlomond  and  other  highland  mountains,  which  dip  their 
fteep  Teles  in  the  water,  and  hide  their  lofty  fronts  above  the 
clouds.  The  fweet  village  of  Lufs,  and  feveral  of  the  iflands 
are  comprehended  in  this  view. 

On  turning  to  the  fouth,  the  view  is  much  more  foft,  though 
lefs  fublime;  fome  of  the  larger  and  more  beautiful  iflands, 
with  the  peninfula  of  Rofdoe,  are  included  in  it.  At  a diftance 
is  feen  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  with  gently  fwelling  mountains 
to  the  eaft  and  weft,  whofe  bafes  are  finely  wooded. 

As  from  the  top  of  this  ifland,  we  had  a view  of  moft  of  the 
reft,  this  will  be  as  proper  a place  as  any  to  give  a fhort  de- 
ftcription  of  them. 

The  moft  fouthern  and  largeft  ifland  in  the  lake  is  Inckmurnnr 
which  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  is  well  wooded,  and 
abounds  in  pafture.  This  ifland  fupports  about  200  deer,  under 
the  care  of  a game-keeper,  who,  with  his  family  refide  on  it. 
At  the  weft  end  of  the  ifle  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  once 
the  habitation  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  near  which  ftands  a. 
neat  hunting  lodge,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Montrofe  in  17 93. 

The 


Views. 
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South  view* 


Inch  Murris. 
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The  next  ifland,  north  of  Inch  Murrin,  is  Grange , about 
half  a mile  in  length,  covered  with  oak  wood,  and  affording 
but  little  pafture. 

Inch- torr,  or  Torremack , is  the  next;  this  ifland  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  former,  and  is,  like  it,  covered  with  oaks.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumftance  of  its  confifting  of  fmall  hills 
or  eminences,  covered  with  wood. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Inch-torr,  is  Inch- caillaich,  or  the  ifle  of 
Nuns,  as  the  name  imports".  It  is  about  a mile  in  length,  high, 
and  very  woody:  was  once  the  burial  place  of  the  Macgregors, 
and  is  ffcill  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parifh 
of  Buchannan.  The  remains  of  a fmall  chapel  are  feen  here. 
— This  ifland  is  alfo  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrofe;  it 
is  inhabited,  and  produces  good  wheat  and  oats. 

Inch-Clear  is  a fmall  ifland,  lying  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Inch- 
caillaich,  entirely  covered  with  wood. 

To  the  fouth  of  this  laft  lies  Inch- Aber,  fo  named  from  its 
being  fituated  near  the  place  where  the  river  Endrick  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  lake.  Aber  in  Gaelic  fignifying  the  mouth  of  a 
river;  and,  indeed,  it  feems  not  unlikely  that  this  ifland  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  earthy  fubftances  depofited  by  the 
river. 


Proceeding 
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Proceeding  northward,  the  ifland  immediately  above  Inch- 
caillaich,  is  Inch-fad,  or  the  long  ifland,  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  narrow:  it  has  but  little  wood,  is  inhabited, 
and  produces  excellent  grain  and  pafture. 

These  feven  iflands,  which  I have  juft  delcribed,  form,  as 
Mr.  Pennant  fuppofes,  part  of  that  chain  of  mountains  called 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  traverles  Scotland  through  a fpace  of 
more  than  180  miles,  from  the  hill  of  Ardmore  on  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  to  the  Girdlenefs  of  Aberdeen.  The  courfe  of  thefe 
iflands,  which  is  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  is  evidently  in 
the  line  of  the  Grampians. 

Among  the  remaining  clufter  of  iflands,  to  the  fouth-weft,  is 
a fmall  round  ifland,  called  Inch-Galbraith.  In  this  ifland  are 
the  ruins  of  a caftle,  which  once  belonged  to  a family  of  that 
name:  it  is  covered  with  wood, and  is  reforted  to  by  the  Ofprey, 
or  fea  eagle. 

North  of  this  is  Inch-Conagan , an  ifland  about  half  a mile 
long,  and  more  than  a quarter  broad,  covered  with  oak  and 
fir. 

• 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  Inch-tavanach,  which  has  been  before 
defcribed,  and  diredtly  fouth  of  Inch-conagan,  is  Inch-moan , or 
the  mofs  ifle.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  a 
quarter  broad ; it  is  a very  flat  ifle,  and  contains  upwards  of  a 

Vol.  I.  - G hundred 
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hundred  acres,  chiefly  of  peat-mofs,  which  fupplies  the  village 
of  Lufs,  and  the  neighbourhood  with  peats. 


Inch  Cruin. 


To  the  eaffward  of  this  laff,  is  Inch-cruin,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  and  has  but  little  wood..  It 
is  an  afylum  for  infane  perfons. 


Inch  Lonaig.  To  the  north  of  this  ifland  is  Inch-Lonaig , near  a mile  long, 
and  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  broad:  it  contains  above  150 
acres,  one  half  of  which  is  covered  by  a natural  wood  of  old 
yews,  fome  of  them  very  large.  When  bows  and  arrows  were 
in  ufe,  this  ifland  was  of  great  value,  and  the  trees  were  pre- 
ferved  with  the  utmoft  care. 

This  ifland  has  for  many  years  been  ufed  as  a deer  park  by 
o Sir  James  Colquhoun. 

There  are  feveral  other  iflands,  but  not  remarkable,  either 
for  fize,  or  any  other  circumftance;  among  thefe  are  Cardach, 
Buckinch,  &c.  To  give  a better  idea  of  the  lake  and  its  iflands, 
a fketch  is  fubjoined. 

# 

Depth  of  The  depth  of  Lochlomond  is  very  various.  South  of  Lufs,  it 

Loch 

Lomond.  feldom  exceeds  20  fathoms ; north  from  that  it  is  much 
greater.  Oppofite  the  point  of  Farkin,  it  is  66  ; a little  farther 
north,  80  fathoms.  For  about  a mile  from  Tarbet,  it  is,  with 
little  difference,  86  fathoms;  about  two  miles  north  of  that 
* place, 
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place,  it  is 'i  co  fathoms,  which  is  probably  the  greateft  depth 
of  the  lake.  Beyond  this,  its  depth  gradually  diminifhes  to  its 
north  end.  The  north  and  deeper  part  of  Lochlomond  is 
never  covered  with  ice;  but  fouth  of  Lufs,  in  fevere  frofts,  its 
furface  has  become  fo  completely  frozen,  as  to  render  it  fafe 
for  men,  or  even  for  horfes  and  loaded  fledges,  to  go  from  each 
fide  to  the  different  illands.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
part  of  the  narrow  found  between  Inchtavanach  and  Inch- 
conagan,  the  average  depth  of  which  no  where  exceeds  two 
fathoms  and  a half,  and’ where  there  is  no  perceptible  current, 
never  was  known  to  freeze,  even  in  the  fevered;  winter*.  This 
is  moll  probably  owing  to  fome  fprings  riling  there,  fed  by  the 
neighbouring  high  grounds,  the  water  from  which  will  conti- 
nually iffue  of  a temperature  above  froft.  After  great  floods, 
the  furface  of  the  lake  has  been  known  to  rife  about  fix  feet 
higher  than  is  ufual  after  much  drought  in  fummer. 

The  common  people  in  the  neighbourhood  tell  you,  that  Three 

wonders  of 

Loch-lomond  has  long  been  famed  for  three  wonders  ; fifh  with - Loch 

Lomond. 

out  Jins,  waves  without  wind,  and  a Jloating  ifland : though,  upon 
examination,  none  of  thefe,  I believe,  will  be  found  ffridlly 
true.  Dr.  Stuart  obferves,  that  vipers,  which  abound  -in 
many  of  the  iflands,  and  are  fo  far  amphibious  as  to  fwim  from 
one  to  another,  may  probably  be  the  fifh  without  fins : and  it 
is  well  known  that  a lwelling  wave,  without  any  wind  percep- 
tible at  the  time,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  lake.  It  oc- 


* Stat.  account  of  Lufs. 
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Remarkable 
agitation  of 
Loch 
Lomond, 
in  1755. 


curs  wherever  there  is  any  confiderable  extent  of  water,  when 
calm  weather  foon  fucceeds  a ftorm.  The  motion  which  has 
been  given  to  the  water  by  the  wind,  does  not  immediately 
ceafe,  but  the  waves  have  a vibratory  motion  like  a pendulum, 
which  will  continue  for  a confiderable  time  after  the  wind  has. 
fublided. 

Whether  Loch-lomond  is  fubje6t  to  any  of  thofe  agitations 
fo  remarkable  in  Kefwick  lake,  and  which  have  been  obferved 
and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  I could  not  learn.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Crosthwaite’s  account,  Kefwick  Lake  is 
fometimes  violently  agitated  during  a calm  feafon,  by  fome  un- 
known caufe,  and  white  breakers  with  large  waves  are  per- 
ceptible. This  phenomenon  is  called  by  the  country  people,  a 
bottom  wind*.  At  the  time  of  the  remarkable  earthquake  at 
Lifbon,  in  1 755,  the  water  of  Loch-lomond  rofe  very  fuddenly  „ 
fome  feet  above  its  former  level;  then  fuddenly  retiring,  it  funk 
as  much  below  it.  The  next  flow  and  ebb,  though  ftill  con- 
fiderable, were  lefs  than  the  firft ; and  gradually  diminifhing, 
after  fome  hours  the  agitation  fublided,  and  the  furface  of  the 
lake  again  became  perfe6Hy  calm. — A boat  was  found  on  the 
dry  land,  at  the  diflance  of  more  than  forty  yards  from  its  fta- 
tion  on  the  lake  ; and  where  the  banks  were  low,  the  country 
was  overflowed  to  a confiderable  extent.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
fome  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  obferved  at  a remote  period, 
may  have  been  the  wonder  alluded  to. 

t 

* Dalton’s  Meteorological  Obfervations  and  Eflays,  p.  52. 
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With  refpect  to  the  floating  ifland,  at  prefent  there  are  none 
poflefted  of  this  property.  There  is  indeed  a fmall  ifland, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Inch-conagan,  which  is  called  the  Float- 
ing Ifland  ; it  is  now  however  fixed,  but  that  it  may  have 
once  floated,  is  certainly  credible.  In  that  cafe,  Dr.  Stuart 
fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  that  it  muft  have  been  a mofly 
fragment  detached  by  the  waves  from  the  neighbouring  ifle  of 
Inchmoan,  and  kept  together  by  the  matted  roots  of  coarfe  • 
grafles,  willows,  &c.  But  fuppofing  that  this  ifland  did  for- 
merly float,  the  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  Lochlomond, 
for  in  Lochdochart,  a lake  in  Perthfhire,  is  a floating  ifland, 
about  fifty-one  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  thicknefs;  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  intermixture  of  the  roots  and  ftems  of  aquatic  plants. 
It  is  frequently  driven  before  the  wind,  and  may  be  pufhed 
about  with  poles.  Sometimes  when  it  refts  near  the  fhore,  the 
cattle,  tempted  by  the  verdure  of  its  grafs,  venture  upon  it,  and 
are  often  by  the  fudden  fhifting  of  the  wind,  tranfported  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  lake*.  Whether  iflands  of  this  kind  were 

more  common  in  ancient  times,  or  whether  the  ftories  we  have 

* 

of  them  may  be  attributed  to  the  credulity  of  thofe  dark  ages,  is 
uncertain;  but  Pliny  the  younger  mentions  feveral,  which  he 
afferts  to  have  feen  moving  about  the  Vadimonian,  a lake  of 
Etruria,  in  a very  uncommon  manner -j-. 

* Pennant’s  Tour. 

+ Interdum  jundhe,  copulataeque,  et  continent!  fimiles  funt.  Interdum  difcordan- 
tibus  ventis  digeruntur.  Nonnunquam  deftitutae  tranquilitate  fingulse  fluitant.  Sspe 
minores  majoribus,  velut  cymbolae  onerariae,  ,adherefcunt.  Saepe  inter  fe  majores, 
minorefque  quad  cuifum,  certamenque  defumunt.  Rurfus  omnes  in  eundem  locum 
appulfe.  Plin.  Epift.  Lib.  viii.  Epift.  zo. 
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Besides,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  another  kind  of 
floating  ifland  has  in  former  times  been  feen  upon  Loch-lo- 
mond,  and  has  confounded  the  eye  of  the  traveller  : this  was 
a fort  of  Raft,  which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  make  of  a con- 
fderable  fize,  fattening  the  trunks  of  feveral  pines  together,  and 
covering  them  with  fods  of  earth.  Thefe  rafts  were  ufeful  on 
many  occaflons,  but  are  now  unknown,  boats  being  much  more 
manageable  and  commodious.  But  in  early  ages,  the  raft  feems 
to  have  been  the  firtt  fpecies  of  lake  navigation : on  it  the  in- 
habitants tranfported  their  cattle,  hay,  or  other  bulky  commo- 
dities, from  one  part  of  the  lake  to  another.  But  the  principal 
ufe*  of  the  raft  was  in  times  of  alarm.  When  an  adverfe  clan 
was  laying  watte  the  country,  fome  poor  man,  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  would  fhift  his  family  and  moveables  on  board 
a raft ; and  running  under  the  lee  of  an  ifland,  would  attach 
himfelf  to  it.  His  raft,  at  a difiance,  would  appear  a part  of 
the  ifland  itfelf,  and  be  perfectly  concealed.  In  the  mean  time 
he  would  rear  a low  hut  of  boughs  and  heath  againfl  the  oak  to 
which  he  was  moored ; and  would  eat  his  oat-meal,  the  only 
provifion  he  carried  with  him,  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  lake, 
till  a time  of  fecurity  gave  him  liberty  to  return  *. 

The  natural  woods  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
iflands,  confift  chiefly  of  oak,  afh,  birch,  holly,  mountain-afh, 
hazel,  afpen,  alder,  yew,  hawthorn,  and  willows.  The  other 
indigenous  plants  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  different  parts  of  the 

* Gilpin’s  Obfervations  on  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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highlands*  where  foil  and  fituation  are  fimilar.  A few  are  to  be 
found  which  are  ufually  confidered  as  rare  *. 

Loch-lomond  abounds  with  delicious  trout,  and  the  fouthern 
part  of  it  is  much  frequented  by  falmon,  though  this  fi(h  is  not 
in  general  fond  of  lakes  ; but  the  falmon  here  come  up  the 
Leven,  crofs  part  of  the  lake,  and  find  their  way  up  the  river 
Endrick,  of  which  this  fi(h  is  remarkably  fond. 

After  {pending  a confiderable  time  on  Inchtavanach,  fur- 
veying  the  charming  fcenery  around  us,  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  our  boatman,  whom  we  found  very  intelligent,  we 
embarked  again  ; and  having  a fair  wind,  we  failed  to  the  penin- 
fula  on  which  Rofdoe  is  fituated,  that  Mr..  Watts  might  take 
a (ketch  of  it : the  beautiful  fituation  of  this  place  has  been 
■already  defcribed. 

Having  finifhed  the  (ketch,  and  furveyed  the  grounds  about 
the  houfe,  we  returned  to  Lufs  : On  our  way  palled  Cam- 
(Iradden  Bay,  where  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a hundred  yards 
from  the  (Lore,  our  guide  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  fome  houfes, 
below  the  furface  of  the  water. 

* Among  the  rare  plants  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  the  Ifoetes  lacujlris , or  quill 
wort;  Subularia  aquatlca , or  awlwort;  Alifma  ranunculoides , or  lefler  water  plantain  ; 
Ofmunda  regain^  or  flowering  feme ; lichen  burgefii , or  crowned  lichen,  &c.  V ide 
Stuart’s  Stat.  Account. 
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This  and  other  circumRances  would  feem  to  fhew,  that  the 
water  in  the  lake  is  considerably  higher  than  it  once  was,  and 
is  therefore  gaining  upon  the  ground : and  the  following  fails 
may  be  adduced  as  further  evidence. 

Across  the  channel  of  the  river  Falloch,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  there  are  Rones  fixed  at  regular  diRances,  once  evi- 
dently intended  for  enabling  paffengers  to  Rep  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  but  now  never  covered  with  lefs  than  four  or  five 
feet  of  water.  Befides  the  remains  of  thefe  houfes,  already 
noticed  in  CamRradden  Bay,  about  five  miles  farther  fouth,  at 
a diRance  from  the  fhore,  there  is  another  heap  of  Rones,  faid 
to  be  the  ruins  of  a church ; and  a field  oppofite  to  it  is  Rill 
called  Ach  -na-heaglais,  or  the  church  field*. 

Cambden  alfo  defcribes  an  ifland  exifiing  in  his  day,  on' 
which  there  was  a houfe  and  an  orchard.  This  was  called  the 
ifland  of  CamRradden,  and  was  fituated  between  CamRradden 
and  Inchtavanach  -f*  The  ifland  does  not  exifl  at  prefent,  but 
the  ruins  of  the  houfe  which  we  faw  in  CamRradden  Bay,  may 
probably  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Cambden. 

This  rife  of  the  furface  of  the  lake,  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  vaR  quantities  of  Rones  and  gravel,  that  are  conti- 
nually brought  down  by  the  mountain  torrents  :£,  and  likewife 

* Stuart’s  Stat.  Account  of  Lufs.  -j-  Atlas  Britannica. 

% Pennant’s  Tour,  Parti,  p.177. 
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by  the  fand  and  mud  fubfiding  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leven, 
and  damming  up  the  water. 

At  the  requeft  of  feveral  proprietors,  Mr.  Golborne  made 
a furvey  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  plan  fome  relief  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  water.  He  propofed  to  form  a conftanfc 
navigation  down  the  Leven,  by  deepening  the  channel,  and 
cutting  through  the  neck  of  two  of  its  great  curvatures,  which 
would  give  to  the  water  a greater  velocity.  This,  he  obferved, 
would  not  only  enable  the  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  the 
lake  to  convey  their  Hate,  timber,  bark,  &c.  to  market  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  bring  up  coal  and  other  neceflaries,  but 
by  lowering  the  furface  of  the  lake,  would  recover  fome  thou- 
fands  of  acres,  now  covered  with  water. 


On  our  return  to  Lufs,  we  dined  with  our  amiable  and  view  from 

i i r • i r,  r*  Strone  Hill 

learned  friend,  Dr.  Stuart,  who  accompanied  us,  after  dinner, 
to  Strone  Hill,  juft  above  the  village,  whence  we  had  a delight- 
ful view  of  the  lake  and  its  iflands.  The  evening;  was  line, 
the  lake  ftill,  and  a pleafing  ferenity  pervaded  the  whole  fcene. 

Below  us  was  the  village  of  Lufs,  alftioft  hid  in  trees,  with  its 
verdant  points  projecting  into  the  lake.  Inchtavanach,  and 
moft  of  the  other  iflands  are  feen  to  great  advantage,  and  in 
the  diftance  are  part  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  which  form  a 
very  fine  back  ground.  The  obelilk  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Buchannan  may  be  likewile  feen  diftinctly. 
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Some  of  the  iflands  of  this  little  Archipelago  confiA  chiefly 
of  green  paAure  ground,  broken  here  and  there  by  darker 
patohes  of  wood  ; others  difplay  fteep  and  rugged  hills,  clothed 
with  trees,  from  their  fnmmits  to  the  water’s  edge  ; their  tops 
thickly  tufted,  and  forming  (hades  impervious  to  the  fun. 

A more  charming  fltuation  than  the  environs  of  Loch-lomond 
exifls  not  perhaps  in  Britain ; and  though  near  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity  of  the  lake  there  are  fome  elegant  villas,  yet  it  feems  a little 
furpriflng  that  they  are  not  more  numerous,  and  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Luis,  and  many  of  the  iflands,  (hould  not  be  embellilhed 
with  feats  of  gentlemen,  and  opulent  merchants  *.  What  a place, 

as 

* There  are  indeed  many  inducements  to  refide  in  this  neighbourhood,  pro- 
vided pieces  of  ground  can  be  procured  either  by  purchafe  or  on  leafe.  The  climate 
is  mild  aud  temperate ; fnow  feldom  lies  many  days  in  the  low  grounds ; the 
mountains  and  woods  break  the  force  of  the  winds  in  every  dire&ion,  and  the  air, 
though  often  moift,  is  remarkably  healthful.  Many  of  the  people  live  to  a great  age, 
and  are  feldcm  affli&ed  with  difeafes.  In  proof  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, I {hall  fubjoin  two  lifts  of  perfons  living  in  the  fmall  village  of  Lufs ; the  firft: 
drawn  up  in  1769,  and  inferted  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Tour ; and  the  fecond 
in  1793,  taken  from  Dr.  Stuart’s  Statiftical  Report. 

1769,  age 

Rev.  J.  Robertfon,  minifter  - - 90 

Mrs.  Robertfon,  his  wife  - - 86 

Ann  Sharp,  their  fervant  - - 94 
Neil  M‘Naughton,  kirk  officer  - 86 

Chriftian  his  wife  - - - - 94 

Walter  Maclellan  - - - - - 90 

There  is  one  woman 


1793,  AGE 

He&or  Maclean  - - - - - 91 

Mary  Macfarlane  - - - - 88 

Janet  Walker  -----  84 
Elizabeth  M‘Wattie  - - - - 81 

Margaret  M‘Gregor  - - - 80 

Duncan  Gray  -----  78 


in  the  parifh  aged  97. 
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as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  would  this  be,  in  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don ? The  greateft  ambition  of  the  rich  would  be,  to  poffefs 
an  illand,  and  ornament  it.  Even  fituated  as  it  is,  the  mind  A Reverie, 
when  contemplating  fcenery  lo  enchanting,  fondly  paints  to 
itfelf  a fociety  of  kindred  fpirits,  inhabiting  its  happy  ides,  en- 
joying among  each  other,  the  “ feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  - 
“ foul.”  Such  an  imaginary  fociety  is  fo  beautifully  defcribed 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  Gilpin,  that  I cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  in  his  own  words  : — 

“ In  a reverie,  we  may  conceive  the  happinefs  of  a few  phi- 
lofophical  friends,  retiring  from  the  follies  of  life,  to  fuch  a 
fcene  as  this ; and  fettling  themfelves  in  the  feveral  iflands  that 
are  fcattered  about  the  lake  before  us.  Their  happinefs  would 
confiff  in  the  refined  pleafures  of  intercourfe  and  folitude. 

The  vifionary  does  not  confider  the  many  economical  difficulties 

fi 

and  inconveniences  of  a plan.  All  thefe  things  are  below  his 
notice.  He  enjoys  in  idea  the  pleafure  of  a refined  and  virtuous 
fociety.  He  feafts  on  the  agreeable  expedition  that  would  arife 
at  the.  fight  of  a fail  making  to  his  little  retreat,  which  he  would 
know  was  fraught  with  wit — or  clalfic  elegance — or  the  refine- 
ment of  taffe — or  philofophy— ~ or  the  charms  of  unafFedted  piety. 

The  contents  of  the  cargo  would  be  known  at  a diffance,  by  the 
diredtion  in  which  the  veffel  came. — Nor  would  the  hours  of 
folitude  pafs  with  lefs  delight.  However  pleafing  the  charms 
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of  converfe,  each  member  of  this  virtuous  and  happy  fociety 
would  Rill  be  his  own  beR  companion.  He  who  wants  refources 
within  himfelf,  can  never  find  happinefs  abroad. 

“ Among  the  amufements  of  this  happy  .people,  it  would  not 
be  the  leaR  to  improve  their  little  territories  into  fcenes  of  fim- 
plicity  and  beauty — academic  groves — Elyfian  fields  ; 

where  they,  whom  wifdom,  and  whom  nature  charm, 
Realing  themfelves  from  the  degen’rate  croud, 
may  footh  the  throbbing  paffions  into  peace, 
and  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  filent  walks. 

“ Even  the  drearinefs  of  winter  would  not  want  its  enjoyments. 
Winter  is  the  reign  of  domeRic  pleafures  ; and  if  the  Rorms  of 
the  lake  forbad  the  adventitious  intercourfe  of  agreeable  fociety, 
they  would  at  leaR  remove  the  impertinent  intrufions  of  what 
was  not  fo.  The  intrufions  of  the  tattling  world  would  be 
totally  excluded ; while  books,  and  elegant  amufements,  would 
be  a fovereign  antidote  againR  the  howling  of  winds,  and  beat* 
ing  of  waves.” 

Not  being  able  to  procure  beds  at  the  inn  at  Lufs,  and  in- 
tending to  vifit  Benlomond  the  next  morning,  Ihould  the  wea- 
ther prove  favourable,  we  were  advifed  to  go  over  the  lake  to 
Rowardennan,  a fmall  inn,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
We  rode  about  four  miles  along  the  road  from  Luis  to  Tarbet, 
Wruglas  to  a hamlet  called  Inveruglafs,  where  is  a ferry ; and  leaving 
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our  hones  at  the  houfe  of  the  ferryman,  we  walked  down  to  the 
fide  of  the  lake,  which  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  diftant. 
On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  the  boat  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fhore,  on  the  other  fide  of  a fand  bank ; and  as  we  did  not 
feem  to  relifh  the  idea  of  wetting  ourfelves,  the  two  boys  who 
were  to  ferry  us  over,  one  of  whom  might  be  about  fourteen,  and 
the  other  fixteen  years  of  age,  propofed  to  carry  us  to  the  boat  on 
their  backs.  While  I was  confidering  whether  this  was  faid  in  jefi: 
or  earned:,  the  eldefi:  took  me  up,  and  carried  me  without  diffi- 
culty to  the  boat.  The  other  had  got  both  our  faddle  bags,  which 
were  very  well  filled  and  heavy,  and  was  taking  them,  as  I ima- 
gined, for  his  ffiare  of  the  burthen ; but,  to  our  mutual  aftonifh- 
ment,  he,  thus  loaded,  made  towards  my  friend,  and  mounting 
him  on  his  back,  ran  with  him  and  bags  to  the  boat  with  much 
agility. 

The  lake  at  this  place,  is  little  more  than  a mile  in  breadth. 
When  we  left  Lufs,  its  furface  was  calm,  but  the  wind  having 
rifen  in  the  mean  time,  we  found  the  water  very  rough  and 
agitated,  and  it  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  we  were 
landed'  on  a rock  on  the  other  fide,  from  which  we  found  our 
way  to  the  little  retired  inn. 

We  foon  perceived,  from  the  attention  and  civility  of  our  hoft 
and  his  family,  that  we  had  no  reafon  to  regret  the  want  of 
beds  at  Lufs.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  we 
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Afcent  of 
Benlomond. 


View  from 
the  top. 


arrived  at  Rowardennan.  We  alked  for  fupper,  and  were  told 
that  fome  of  the  family  were  gone  out  to  filh  for  us;  and  in  a 
very  ftiort  time  we  were  prefented  with  fome  delicious  trout, 
juft  taken  out  of  the  lake. 

Having  breakfafted  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weather  being  favourable,  we  fet  out  for  the 
top  of  Benlomond,  accompanied  by  a foil  of  our  landlord,  a 
civil  and  intelligent  young  man,  who  ferves  as  a guide  to  thofe 
that  viftt  the  mountain.  He  took  with  him  fome  bifcuits,  and 
a bottle  of  whifky,  a precaution  abfolutely  neceftary  to  enable 
a perfon  to  climb  a fteep  afcent  of  fix  miles.  We  confumed 
near  three  hours  in  afcending,  as  I wiihed  to  examine  the  vege- 
table produdlions  in  our  way.  When  we  had  got  about  four 
miles  up  the  fide,  which  is  two  thirds  of  the  way,  we  faw  clouds 
floating  below  us  on  the  lake,  which  fometimes  obfcured  a great 
part  of  its  furface ; and  we  feveral  times  found  ourfelves  in- 
volved in  light  fleecy  clouds,  which  however  did  not  feel  fen- 
fibly  damp. 

At  length  we  gained  the  fummit,  and  were  fortunate  in 
finding  fcarce  a cloud  within  our  extenfive  horizon.  The  view 
from  the  mountain  is  beyond  conception  grand  and  interefting: 
at  the  bottom  is  feen  the  beautiful  lake,  ftretched  out  like  a 
map,  its  ifiands  having  loft  their  rugged  forms,  and  appearing 
as  flat  furfaces  amid  the  bright  expanfe.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
are  feen,  ornamented  with  gentlemen’s  feats  and  cultivated 
9 grounds. 
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grounds.  Looking  towards  the  eaft,  the  rich  plains  of  Lothian 
and  Stirlingfhire  are  diftindtly  fpread  out  to  the  fight:  cafting 
our  eyes  from  thence  to  the  fouth,  and  purfuing  the  view  to- 
wards the  weft,  the  high  grounds  of  Lanerkfhire,  the  vales  of 
Renfrewfhire,  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the  wide  Atlantic 
with  its  iflands  are  clearly  difcerned;  while  the  Ifle  of  Man  and 
the  coafl  of  Ireland,  blend  as  it  were  with  the  fky,  being 
fcarcely  difcernible.  But  to  one  unaccuftomed  to  highland 
fcenery,  the  mold  ftriking  view  is  undoubtedly  on  the  north  fide, 
which  may  with  truth  be  termed  horribly  or  fearfully  fublime. 
The  eye,  from  where  it  firft  difcerns  the  Ochil  Hills,  near  the 
eaft,  ranging  along  the  north,  till  it  comes  near  the  wefdern 
ocean,  fees  nothing  but  mountain  upon  mountain,  elevating 
their  fummits  in  aimoft  every  variety  of  fhape.  In  this  ftupen- 
dous  range,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  Benevis,  the  highefl 
hill  in  Britain,  Benlawers,  Benvorlich,  and  Cruachan  to  the 
north;  and  to  the  fouth-w'efl,  Goatfield,  a high  hill  in  the  ifle 
of  Arran,  and  the  Paps  of  Jura.  To  the  north-eaft,  in  the 
vallies  between  the  mountains,  we  perceived  feveral  of  the 

lakes  in  Perthfhire  like  emboffed  mirrors.  Among  thefe  were 

/ 

Loch  Catharine,  Lochard,  and  Loch-Monteith. 

From  the  north  fide  of  Benlomond,  fprings  the  famous 
Forth;  here  an  inconfiderable  rill,  that  a child  might  flep  over: 
very  foon,  however,  the  torrents  conftantly  pouring  down  from 
the  mountains,  increafe  it  to  the  fize  of  a fmall  brook,  which 
winds  its  way  through  the  valley,  now  and  then  expanding  into 

a little 
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* , 

a little  lake.  What  is  remarkable  in  this  river,  is,  that  even  at 
its  origin  it  winds  juft  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  when  become 
more  majeftic,  it  pafles  through  the  Carfe  of  Stirling. 

Of  Rivers 
io  general. 

f 

* ■ • 

In  contemplating  the  origin  of  this  noble  river  from  the 
mountain,  the  mind  is  inftantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  and 
admire  the  wonderful,  yet  fimple  way  in  which  the  continual 
dift illation  of  the  watery  element,  fo  ufeful  in  all  manner  of 
life,  is  carried  on  in  the  immenfe  laboratory  of  nature.  The 
vapour  which  rifes  from  the  ocean,  and  from  the  earth,  as  well 

t 

V 4 

as  from  the  furfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is  at  firft  invifible,  and 
perfectly  tranfparent,  but  getting  into  the  fuperior  and  colder 
regions  of  the  atmofphere,  it  is  condenfed  into  clouds,  which 
either  fuddenly  lofing  fome  of  their  heat,  or  the  atmofphere 
becoming  lighter,  fall  in  Ihowers  of  rain. 

\ 

The  origin  of  rivers  is  however  almoft  always  in  moun- 
tainous countries : the  cold  fummits  of  the  mountains  conftantly 
arrefting  the  clouds  in  their  courfe,  form  the  grand  refrigera- 
tories of  nature,  down  whofe  hides  the  condenfed  vapours  trickle 
in  innumerable  rills.  In  all  hilly  countries,  numerous  little 
fountains  are  found  to  iflue  from  the  fides  of  the  hills ; fome  of 
which  flow  continually,  from  their  channels  being  probably 
deeper,  while  others  only  flow  after  rains;  but  the  coldnefs  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  is  fuch,  that  they  are  generally  covered 
with  mifts,  and  thus  afford  a conftant  fupply  of  water  to  the 

# 

fprings;  at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  the  fmall  currents  from 
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feveral  of  thefe  fountains  meet  together,  and  form  numerous 
little  rills,  which  rills  defcending,  continually  unite  with  others, 
and  form  brooks:  the  union  of  brooks  produces  rivulets,  and 
thefe,  by  joining  their  waters,  form  rivers,  which  move  majesti- 
cally along,  receiving  in  their  courfe  new  tributes  from  the 
rivulets  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  they  return  to  their 
parent  ocean,  from  whence  this  water  is  again  evaporated, 
forms  clouds,  is  again  condenfed,  and  thus  produces  a continual 
circulation  *. 

The  north  fide  of  the  mountain  is  very  Steep;  in  one  part  is 
a dreadful  precipice,  more  than  three  hundred  fathoms  deep; 
and  firm  muSt  be  the  nerves  of  him  who  can  look  down  un- 
moved. On  approaching  it,  we  were  infiantly  reminded  of 
Shakspeare’s  Striking  description  of  the  cliffs  of  Dover  i 

How  fearful 

and  dizzy  ’tis,  to  caft  one’s  eyes  fo  low ! 

The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Show  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles. 

*'  This  theory  of  the  formation  of  fprings  and  rivers,  may  be  illuftrated  by  bringing 
& bottle  filled  with  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  from  a cold  cellar  in  fummer,  into  a 
warm  room,  loaded  with  vapour  from  the.  breaths  of  a number  of  people.  The 
coldnefs  of  the  bottle  depriving  part  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it  of  its  heat,  the 
Vapour  will  be  condenfed  upon  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  in  the  form  of  a very  fine 
dew;  the  particles  of  which  uniting  and  accumulating,  trickle  down  the  Sides  in 
little  ftreams,  which  join  together,  and  form  larger.  The  bottle  may  here  be  com- 
pared to  a mountain,  rearing  its  cold  Summit  among  the  clouds. 
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SUBLIME  SCENERY, 

We  were  not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  fublime  fcenery  around  us;  we  had  fcarce  been  half  an 
hour  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  when  we  faw  clouds 
rolling  majedically  far  below  us  ; now  covering  the  furface  of 
'the  lake,  and  now  hiding  the  furrounding  mountains;  dark 
dreams  of  rain  poured  down  from  them  into  the  vallies,  and 
the  whole  formed  as  fublime  a fcene  as  is  poffible  to  contem- 
plate, unlefs  when  in  addition  you  fee  the  lightning’s  fiafh,  and 
hear  the  thunder  roll  under  your  feet ; which  not  unfrequently 
is  the  cafe.  In  a fhort  time  the  air,  which  had  been  comfort- 
ably warm,  became  fuddenly  chill: — a dark  black  cloud  from 
the  wedern  mountains  came  (lowly  towards  us,  and  in  a few 
minutes  began  to  precipitate  upon  us  its  contents,  in  the  form 
of  hail,  fleet,  and  heavy  rain.  We  (heltered  ourfelves  as  well 
as  we.  could  under  the  (helvings  of  fome  rocks,  but  jftill  were 
completely  wet.  The  cold  grew  intenfe,  and  I wifhed  that  I 
had  taken  a thermometer  with  me,  to  have  afcertained  the  de- 
gree of  it.  When  the  (form  was  over,  we  delcended  by  a route 
fomewhat  different,  with  a view  of  botanizing.  While  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  we  obferved  that  the  rain,  which  came 
down  in  perpendicular  dreams  from  the  clouds,  went  along  the 
vallies,  following  in  general  their  feveral  windings  among  the 
hills;  the  clouds  mod  probably  being  driven  in  thofe  directions 
in  which  the  current  of  air  met  with  the  lead  impediments, 
which  would  certainly  be  along  the  vallies. 
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On  our  return  to  Rowardennen,  we  found  that  a great  deal 
of  rain  had  fallen  during  our  abfence. 

The  perpendicular  height  of  Benlomond  above  the  furface  Height  of 
of  the  lake,  is  3,240  feet ; and  the  average  height  of  the  lake  BenIoinond 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  22  feet,  which,  added  to  the  former 
height,  gives  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  mountain  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  3,262  feet.  In  height  it  is  furpaffed  by 
Benevis,  Benlawers,  and  fome  other  mountains;  but  the  diffe- 
rence is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  elegance  of  its  infulated 
fituation,  with  refpedt  to  the  neighbouring  hills:  its  form  being 
that  of  a huge  truncated  cone,  and  its  appearance,  from  what- 
ever part  it  is  viewed,  much  more  noble  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  the  juft  mentioned  hills.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  fide  next  the  lake,  are  finely  fkirted  with 
wood. 

In  the  fummer  months,  this  mountain  is  vifited  by  Grangers 
from  every  quarter  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  come 
to  view  the  romantic  fcenery  of  the  highlands;  the  month  of 
September  is  in  general  accounted  the  belt  for  afcending  it,  be- 
caufe  from  the  cool  temperature  of  the  air,  the  horizon  is  lefs 
clouded  by  vapours  than  during  the  more  intenfe  heats  of  fum- 
mer *.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  vifit  the  mountain,  may  either  take 
a boat  from  Lufs  to  Rowardennen,  or  crofs  over  from  Inveruglas, 
or  be  ferried  over  from  Tarbet,  an  inn  a few  miles  higher  up 
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the  lake.  On  a pane  of  glafs,  in  the  window  of  this  lafl  men- 
tioned inn,  fome  verfes  were  written  by  an  Englifh  gentleman 
who  had  afcended  Benlomond,  and  was  probably  afterwards 
confined  at  Tarbet  by  rain.  Though  thefe  verfes  have  been 
copied  into  almofl  every  guide  and  tour,  yet  as  they  contain 
fome  very  good  advice  and  inflrudlion  to  thofe  who  with  to 
aficend  the  mountain,  and  at  the  fame  time  poffefs  a confiderabte 
fhare  of  merit,  I fhall  take  the  liberty  of  prefenting  them  to  my 
reader. 

Stranger  ! if  o’er  this  pane  of  glafs  perchance 
thy  roving  eye  fhould  caft  a cafual  glance  : 
if  tafle  for  grandeur,  and  the  dread  fublime, 
prompt  thee  Benlomond’s  fearful  height  to  climb : 
here  flop  attentive,  nor  with  fcorn  refufe 
the  friendly  rhymings  of  a tavern  mufe ; 
for  thee  the  mufe  this  rude  infcription  plann’d, 
prompted  for  thee  her  humble  poet’s  hand. 

Heed  thou  the  poet ; he  thy  fleps  fhall  lead, 
fafe  o’er  yon  tow’ring  hill’s  afpiring  head  : 

^ N 

attentive  then  to  this  informing  lay, 
read  how  he  didlates,  as  he  points  the  way. 

Trull  not  at  firfl  a quick  advent’rous  pace  ; 

Jix  miles  its  top  points  gradual  from  the  bale. 

Up  the  high  rife  with  panting  hafle  I pafs’d, 
and  gain’d  the  long  laborious  fleep  at  lafl. 

More  prudent  thou,  when  once  you  pafs  the  deep, 
with  meafured  pace  and  flow  afcend  the  fleep. 
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Oft  ftay  thy  Heps,  oft  tafte  the  cordial  drop, 
and  reft,  oh ! reft,  long,  long  upon  the  top. 

There  hail  the  breezes,  nor  with  toilfome  hafte, 
down  the  rough  Hope  thy  precious  vigour  wafte  ; 
fo  fhall  thy  wond’ring  fight  at  once  furvey, 
vales,  lakes,  woods,  mountains,  iflands,  rocks,  and  fea; 
huge  hills,  that  heap’d  in  crouded  order  ftand, 
ftretch’d  o’er  the  northern  and  the  weftern  land ; 
vaft  lumpy  groups  ! while  Ben,  who  often  fhrouds 
his  lofty  fummit  in  a veil  of  clouds, 
high  o’er  the  reft  dilplays  fuperior  ftate, 
in  proud  pre-eminence,  fublimely  great. 

One  fide,  all  awful,  to  th’  aftonifh’d  eye, 
prefents  a fteep  three  hundred  fathoms  high. 

The  fcene  tremendous,  fhocks  the  ftartled  ferfte, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  dread  magnificence. 

All  this  and  more  (halt  thou  tranfported  fee, 
and  own  a faithful  monitor  in  me. 

Thomas  Russell,  0&.  3,  1771. 

Benlomond  is  chiefly  compofed  of  granite,  interlperfed  with 
great  quantities  of  quartz.  This  laft  mineral  is  found  near  the 
top,  in  immenfe  mafles,  fome  of  which  muft  weigh  feveral 
tons ; thefe  appear  like  patches  of  fnow  upon  the  mountain, 
even  when  feen  from  Lufs.  Confiderable  quantities  of  naica- 
ceous  fhiftus  are  found,  even  at  the  top,  and  many  rocks  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  are  entirely  compofed  of  this 
mineral. 

Plovers  abound  near  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  groufe  a 
little  higher,  and  near  the  top  we  faw  fome  ptarmigans,  which 
were  remarkably  tame. 

To  the  botanift,  Benlomond  affords  a fund  of  great  amufe- 
ment ; as  we  afcend,  we  find  the  plants  we  had  left  below 
affume  a very  different  appearance,  and  fome  very  rare  and 
beautiful  Ipecies  are  found  in  abundance  *. 

The 

* The  Alchemilla  alpina,  or  cinquefoil  ladies  mantle,  grows  upon  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain.  The  Sibbaldia  procumbens , or  procumbent  filver-weed,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  tridentate  leaves,  grows  in  great  quantity,  even  on  the  very  fum- 
mit.  The  Silene  acaulis , or  mofs  catchfly,  the  leaves  of  which  form  a beautiful 
green  turf,  like  a carpet,  which  is  variegated  with  a fine  purple  flower,  grows  in 
large  patches.  The  Rubus  chameemorus , or  cloud-berry,  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities, about  half  way  up  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  mountain : the  blofloms  of  this 
plant  are  of  a purplifh  white,  fucceeded  by  a bunch  of  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in 
July,  and  have  a flavour  by  no  means  unpleafant.  Thefe  berries  are  much  efteemed 
by  many  northern  nations,  but  probably  for  want  of  finer  fruits.  The  Laplanders 
bury  them  under  the  fnow,  and  thus  preferve  them  frefh  from  one  year  to  another. 
They  bruife  and  eat  them  with  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  (Withering’s  Botany.) 
The  Azalea  procumbens , or  trailing  rofebay,  the  fmalleft  of  woody  plants,  was  firft 
found  here  by  Dr.  Stuart  of  Lufs,  but  is  not  very  plentiful.  The  Trientalis  Euro- 
peea>  or  chickweed-wintergreen,  the  only  Britifh  plant  of  the  clafs  Heptandria,  grows 
in  the  woods  near  the  bafe  of  the  mountain.  The  Pinguicula  vulgaris ; Narthe- 
cium  offifragum\  and  Thymus  acinos,  likewife  abound.  Very  near  the  inn  of  Row- 
ardennen  are  to  be  found  great  quantities  of  the  Drofera  rotundifoliat  or  round-leaved 
fundew,  and  Drofera  anglica , or  great  fundew.  Thefe  plants  catch  flies,  by  {hutting 
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The  fhores  of  Loch-lomond  are  covered  with  rounded  peb- 
bles, compofed  chiefly  of  quartz,  granite,  and  micaceous  fhiftus, 
with  fome  coarfe  red  jalper,  agreeable  to  the  compofition  of  the 
adjacent  mountains,  from  wdiich  they  have  been  waflied  by 
rivulets,  and  polifhed  by  the  weaves  of  the  lake. 

• Benlomond,  and  the  adjoining  lands,  extending  about  Rofa  R°y 

J Macgregor, 

eight  miles  along  the  eaft  fide  of  Loch-lomond,  which  eftate 

is  called  Craigroftan,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  a famous  free-booter,  concerning  whom  feveral 
curious  anecdotes  were  related  to  us.  He  lived  for  fome  time 
upon  his  eftate,  probably  with  as  much  honefly  as  his  neigh- 
bours, for  honefty  and  peaceable  deportment  were  not  virtues 
of  thofe  times.  It  happened  that  he,  and  one  Macdonald, 
borrowed  a confiderable  fum  of  money  from  their  neighbour, 
the  Duke  of  Montrofe,  for  the  purchafe  of  cattle  5 the  whole,  or 
greateft  part  of  which,  Macdonald  got  pofieffion  of,  and  fled. 

When  the  money  became  due,  Rob  Roy  was  unable  to  pay  it ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Duke  feized  on  the  lands  of  Craig- 
roftan,  and  fettled  other  tenants  upon  the  farms.  Rob  Roy  being 
thus  driven  from  the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers,  vowed  re- 
venge. He  caufed  a report  to  be  fpread,  that  he  was  gone  to 
Ireland,  but  retired  to  a cave  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot 
of  Benlomond,  feveral  miles  above  Rowardennen,  where  he 

up  their  leaves,  and  crufbing  them  to  death;  in  this  they  refemble  the  Dionaa 
mufcipula , or  American  fly-eater.  For  a more  particular  account  of  the  Drofera, 
fee  Withering’s  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  325, 
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lived  with  a party  of  trufty  young  fellows,  moft  of  them  his 
tenants  or  vaffals,  and  who  were  therefore  warmly  attached  to 
him,  and  interefted  in  his  motives  of  revenge.  Here  he  waited 
for  a proper  opportunity  of  executing  the  vengeance  he  had 
vowed. 

/ 

The  time  arrived,  when  the-Duke’s  fadlor  came  to  colledt 
the  rents  of  Craigroftan;  Rob  Roy  being  informed  of  this 
went  with  his  party  to  Chapel-Leroch,  where  the  fadior 
lodged,  forced  him  to  deliver  the  money,  for  which  he  gave  him 
a formal  receipt. 

After  committing  this  robbery,  which  was  in  the  year  1716, 
he  went  into  Argylefhire,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  On  hearing  this,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trofe  remonftrated  with  his  Grace  of  Argyle,  who  lent  for 
Rob  Roy,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the  country.  He  there- 
upon delired  the  Duke  to  inform  Montrofe,  that  though 
he  (the  Duke  of  Argyle)  gave  him  a lodging,  his  Grace  of 
Montrofe  fed  him.  In  fadt,  he  continually  fent  out  parties 
of  his  followers,  who  took  corn,  riieal,  and  cattle  from  the 
Duke  and  his  tenants,  whom  he  laid  under  regular  contribu- 
tions, requiring  them  to  pay  what  was  called  black-mail , for  the 
fecurity  of  their  property  *. 

The 

1.  ■ . T • •*'  efc'  ■ 

‘ 

* The  following  copy  of  an  order  from  the  Juftices  of  Peace,  met  in  Quarter 
Seflion  at  Stirling,  taken  verbatim  by  the  minifter  of  Strathblane,  from  the  original 
9 manufcripty 
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The  following;  anecdote  is  like  wife  related  of  him:  One  of 
the  Duke’s  tenants  being  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  the  fadtor  had 
ordered  his  cattle  to  be  feized ; Rob  Ro^  hearing  this,  fent 
him  money  to  pay  his  rent,  but  way-laid  the  fadlor,  took  it 
from  him,  and  afterwards  prefented  it  to  the  poor  man. 

\ 

manufcript  fent  at  that  time  to  be  publiftied  in  the  church  of  Strathblane,  will  fhew 
the  manner  in  which  he  laid  the  country  under  contribution,  as  well  as  the  impotence 
of  the  laws,  even  at  that  time. 

“ At  Stirling,  in  ane  Quarter  Seffion,  held  be  the  Juftices  of  his  Highnefs 
Peace,  upon  the  3d  day  of  February  1758-9.  The  Laird  of  Touch 
being  Chyrfman. 

tc  Upon  reading  of  ane  petition  given  in  by  Captaine  M‘Gregor,  makand  mention 
that  feveral  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  paroches  of  Campfie,  Dennie,  Balder- 
nock,  Strablane,  Killearn,  Gargunnock,  and  uthers  within  the  Sherrifdom  of 
Stirling,  did  agrie  with  him  to  overfee  and  preferve  thair  houfes,  goods  and  geir, 
frae  oppreffioun,  and  accordinglie  did  pay  him : and  now  that  fum  perfones  delay  to 
maik  payment : thairfore  it  is  ordered,  that  all  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
roches aforefaid,  maik  payment  to  the  faid  Captaine  M‘Gregor,  of  thair  propor- 
tionnes,  for  his  faid  fervice,  till  the  firft  of  February  laft  paft,  without  delay.  All 
conftables  in  the  feveral  paroches,  are  heirby  commandit  to  fee  this  order  put 
in  executionne,  as  they  fall  anfwer  to  the  contrair.  It  is  alfo  heirby  declared,  that 
all  who  have  been  ingadgit  in  payment,  fal  be  liberat  after  fuch  tyme  that  they  goc 
to  Captaine  M‘Gregor,  and  declare  to  him  that  they  are  not  to  expedi  any  fervice 
frae  him,  or  he  expedt  any  payment  frae  them.  Juft  Copie,  extradled  be 

James  Stirling,  Clk.  of  the  Peace. 

For  Archibald  Edmonftoune,  Bailzie  of  Duntreath, 

to  be  publiftied  at  the  Kirk  of  Strablane.”. Stat.  Account  of  Strablane. 

In  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Campfie,  it  is  likewife  obferved,  that  the  father  of 
the  prefent  minifter  of  Campfie,  Mr.  Lapflie,  paid  black-mail  to  McGregor,  fo  late 
as  1 744.  Macgregor  on  his  part  engaging  to  fecure  him  from  fuffering  by  any 
bardjbip , as  it  was  termed.  Mr.  Lapfie  having  fifteen  fheep  ftolen  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1745,  M ‘Gregor  had  actually  taken  meafures  to  have  their 
value  reftored,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  meafures  that  were  afterwards 
taken,  put  an  end  to  the  farther  payment  of  black-mail , and  to  McGregor’s  felt’-' 
created  wardenfhip  of  the  highland  borders. — Stat.  Account  of  Campfie. 
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In  general,  it  is  faid  he  robbed  only  the  rich,  but  was  hu- 
mane and  charitable  to  the  poor.  In  his  manners  and  charac- 
ter, he  feems  very  much  to  have  refembled  the  celebrated 
Englifh  freebooter,  Robin  Hood;  for  an  account  of  whofe  life, 
fee  Hargrove’s  Anecdotes  of  Archery. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  our  little 
retired  inn  of  Rowardennan,  and  not  without  regret;  we  met 
here,  it  is  true,  with  homely  fare,  fuch  as  would  have  afforded 
no  delight  to  an  epicure,  but  we  were  treated  with  attention 
and  civility,  and  fupplied  with  the  bed;  their  fituation  could 
afford.  We  likewife  regretted  that  this  day’s  journey  would 
take  us  from  feenes,  which  we  had  beheld  with  fo  much 
pleafure  and  fatisfaffion. 

We  were  ferried  over  the  lake  to  Inveruglas,  from  whence 
we  purfued  the  road  towards  Tarbet,  which  is  by  no  means  fo 
good  as  that  from  Dumbarton  to  Lufs,  being  full  of  uneafy 
afeents  and  defeents.  The  country  is  neverthelefs  well  wooded 
and  romantic,  affording  very  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  northern 
mountains,  particularly  from  the  Point  of  Farkin,  about  a mile 
from  Inveruglas.  Looking  back  from  this  promontory,  we 
took  our  laft  view  of  the  lake  and  its  iflands,  which  appear 
under  a more  fublime  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  northern  mountains.  We  Raid  here  for  fome  time, 
riveted  as  it  were  to  the  fpot,  nor  did  we  quit  thefe  charming 
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fcenes  without  calling  many  a “ longing  lingering  look  be- 
hind.” 

When  we  arrived  at  Tarbet*,  about  four  miles  from  Inve- 
ruglas,  where  is  a decent  looking  inn,  we  turned  to  the  left,  and 
croffed  a narrow  iflhmus,  about  a mile  and  a half  broad,  along 
a lhady  lane  and  good  road,  with  lofty  mountains  on  each  fide: 
this  road  conducted  us  to  the  inn  at  Arroquhar'f,  near  the  head 
of  Loch  LoungJ. 

It  is  one  of  the  mod:  Ipacious  and  commodious  inns  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Macfarlane,  but  a few  years  fince  was  purchafed  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  of  Raith.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  obtained  a leafe  of 
it  from  this  gentleman,  and  making  conhderable  additions  to 
the  original  buildings,  converted  it  into  an  inn;  it  is  now  a very 
convenient  Rage  to  his  Grace  in  his  way  to  and  from  Inverary. 

The  fituation  of  Arroquhar  is  very  romantic,  it  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Loch,  is  enveloped  in  woods,  and  furrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.  From  one  of  the  windows,  they  point  out 
to  you,  at  the  top  of  a rugged  mountain,  on  the  other  fide  of 

* Tarbet  fignifies  an  ifthmus,  or  narrow  tra£t  of  land  between  two  waters  : it  is 
a name  frequent  in  the  highlands. 

+ Arroquhar  is  a Celtic  word,  fignifying  a high  or  hilly  country ; this  name  is 
very  defcriptive  of  its  fituation  in  the  midft  of  hills  and  mountains. 

t Loch  Loung  fignifies  the  lake  of  fhips;  the  Norwegians  called  it  Skipafiord, 
which  in  their  language  has  the  fame  fignification. — Pennant’s  Tour. 
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the  Loch,  a grotefque  piece  of  rock,  part  of  which  bears  fome 
Cobler Rock,  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a cobler  in  a working  attitude  upon 
his  flail. 

t * 

LochLoung.  Loch  Loung  is  not  properly  a lake,  but  a narrow  arm  of  the 
fea,.  which  runs  from  the  Weftern  Ocean,  a"  confiderable  way 
to  the  northward.  Such  arms  of  the  fea,  which  in  this  country 
are  very  numerous,  are  called  Lochs,  and  indeed  poflefs  many 
of  the  beauties  of  frefh-water  lakes,  befides  the  additional  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  water  being  always  in  motion,  from  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide. 

■ 

We  breakfafled  at  Arroquhar,  and  afterwards  took  a walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Loch,  where  the  view  is  very  interefting, 
the  lake  being  confined  by  fine  hills  doping  gradually  into  it,  and 
fome  of  them  on  the  left,  beautifully  wooded.  The  back  ground 
is  clofed  by  rugged  mountains,  foftened  by  diftance.  On  the 
oppofite  fide,  on  a flat  piece  of  ground,  formed  by  a rivulet  run- 
Ardgarten.  njng  jnf0  the  Loch,  is  Ardgarten,  the  property  of  General 
Campbell  of  Strachur,  and  the  refidence  of  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Ormadale  ; pleafantly  fituated,  and  furrounded  with  wood. 
The  fcene  was  enlivened  by  fome  herring  boats,  which  Mr. 
Watts  has  reprefented  in  the  view,  but  of  which  a more  par- 
ticular account  will  be  given  in  the  defcription  of  Loch  Fyne. 

*.  • 

Shoals  of  herring  frequent  this  loch,  and  afford  occupation 
to  a number  of  fifhermen  : at  prefent  there  were  very  few  boats, 
* and 
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and  thefe  were  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Loch  Fyne,  where  the 
herring  fifhery  was  juft  beginning.  The  other  fifh  which  frequent 
Loch  Loung,  are  cod,  haddocks,  whitings,  flounders,  mackarel, 
trout,  and  fometimes  falmon  ; but  no  perfon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, except  a very  few  individuals,  pays  attention  to  any  other 
fifhery  than  that  of  herrings.  Each  man  employed  in  the  her- 
ring fifhing  on  this  loch,  clears  on  an  average  8/.  or  io/.  be- 
tween the  month  of  September  and  the  firft  of  January,  befides 
laying  up  a fufficient  quantity  of  herring  for  their  winter 
food. 

The  depth  of  water  in  Loch  Loung,  is  from  40  to  80  fathoms.  Depth  of  the 
The.  pebbles  on  the  fhore  are  quartz,  granite,  micaceous  fhiftus, 
and  red  jafper ; which  fhow  the  compofition  of  the  furrounding 
mountains  to  be  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loch-lomond  ; there  are  however  greater  quantities  of  red 
jafper  among  the  pebbles  of  Loch  Loung  *. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Haco  king 
of  Norway,  fent  a fleet  confifting  of  fixty  fail  up  Loch  Loung  ; 
the  crews  of  which  landed,  and  ravaged  the  country  round  Loch- 
lomond,  taking  away  the  cattle  and  other  moveables  to  their 
fhips  j'. 

* On  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  very  near  the  inn,  the  Cucubalus  behen , or 
bladder  campion,  and  the  Sedum  album , or  white  flowered  ftone-crop,  grow  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity. 

+ Torfoeus  Hitt.  Oread. 
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Leaving  Arroquhar,  we  proceeded  round  the  head  of  Loch 
Loung,  and  rode  near  two  miles  on  its  northern  banks  : on  our 
right  we  had  fteep  mountains  and  rugged  rocks,  the  latter  of 
which  were  chiefly  compoled  of  micaceous  fhiftus,  fhining  like 
filver,  beautifully  undulated,  and  in  lome  places  imbedded 
with  quartz.  At  about  two  miles  diffance  from  Arroquhar, 
we  paired  Ardgarten,  which  we  had  feen  from  the  other  fide  of 
the  lake,  and  entered  a deep  and  wide  glen  on  the  right ; this 
Glencroe.  was  Glencroe,  which  forms  one  of  the  paflfes  into  the  highlands. 

Tarbet  and  Arroquhar,  as  well  as  Rowardennan^  are  faid  to  be 
in  the  highlands,  and  the  inhabitants  Ipeak  Gaelic,  which  is 
called  the  highland  language ; yet  ftill  the  features  of  the  high- 
land country,  which  are  perfectly  different  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Scotland,  do  not  begin  till  we  enter  Glencroe  on  the 
weft,  or  Killicranky  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe 
paflfes  feem  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  bold  and  rugged  hills 
which  charadlerife  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 

The  fcenery  of  Glencroe  is  fublime  in  the  higheft  degree  ; 
on  each  fide  are  mountains,  the  moft  fteep  and  rugged  imagin- 
able, with  rocks  of  every  fhape  hanging  on  their  fides : many 
have  fallen  into  the  bottom  of  the  Glen,  while  others  feem 
to  threaten  the  traveller  with  inffant  deftrudHon.  In  fome 
parts,  the  craggy  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared  almoft  to  meet 
over  our  heads ; in  others  the  valley  opened,  and  here  and  there' 
the  fides  of  it  exhibited  patches  of  vegetation,  covered  with 
fheep.  Down  the  middle  of  the  Glen  runs  a confiderable 
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brcok,  near  which  the  road  is  carried  ; this  brook  is  formed 
by  hundreds  of  little  rills,  that  tumble,  in  the  form  nf  cafcades, 
from  the  mountains  on  both  lides  ; the  Glen  is  almod  condantly 
deluged  with  rain  ; the  high  mountains  arred  the  clouds  brought 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  wederly  winds,  which  almoft  con- 
dent  ly  blow  here  from  that  quarter. 

The  rocks  conlid  almod  entirely  of  micaceous  fhidus,  fome- 
times  imbedded  with  quartz;  but  beddes  thefe  fubdances,  which 
are  likewife  found  in  the  brook,  in  the  form  of  rounded  peb- 
bles, there  are  conliderable  numbers  of  granite  pebbles,  which 
are,  in  general,  rounded  by  friction,  and  mud  have  been  waffled 
from  fome  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hills  ; for  this  rivulet 
takes  its  rife  hi  the  Glen,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  by  what 
means  thefe  granite  pebbles  fhould  otherwife  have  been  brought 
into  it.  I found  fome  of  the  pebbles  of  micaceous  Ihidus,  full 
of  crydalls  of  fhorl. 

There  are  a few  miferable  cottages  in  Glencroe  inhabited  by 
the  Ihepherds.  Thefe  Ihepherds  are  the  fervants  of  the  opulent 
tenants,  who  are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  farms  ; for 
fince  the  introduction  of  ffieep,  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  into  this 
country,  feveral  fmall  farms  have  been  thrown  into  one  large 
one.  This  has  undoubtedly  enhanced  the  incomes  of  the  pro- 
prietors, who  let  as  much  ground  to  one  man  as  he  can  dock  ; 
but  has  contributed  to  depopulate  the  country.  — The  Ihep- 
herds, as  I obferved  before,  are  the  fervants  of  the  tenants ; 
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their  allowance  is  a cottage,  50  Rone  of  oatmeal,  grafs  for  two 
cowrs,  a little  ground  for  potatoes,  and  the  liberty  of  pafturing  a 
few  fheep  with  their  matter's  flock.  The  value  of  all  thete 
advantages  may  be  equal  to  about  1 4 L or  1 5/.  tterling  per 
annum 

With  this  they  often  manage  to  fupport  a large  family,  who, 

1 s 

■when  they  grow  up,  are  for  the  moft  part  forced  to  leave  their 
native  country  to  feek  a livelihood.  We  called  at  one  of  thefe 
cottages  to  ark  fome  queftions  ; the  poor  woman  had  eight  chil- 
dren, fupported  by  the  induftry  of  the  hufband,  and  clothed  by 
herfelf ; for  very  generally,  in  the  highlands,  the  clothing  is  ma- 
nufa£tured  at  home.  Many  of  them  have  a little  patch  of  oats 
growing  near  the  cottage,  in  lieu  of  the  allowance  of  meal. 
Potatoes  grow  here  extremely  well,  and  the  proprietors  and  opu- 
lent tenants  ought  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  them,  by  fup- 
plying  the  fhepherds  and  fub-tenants  with  proper  feed.  Before 
the  introduction  of  this  ufeful  root,  the  highlands  ufed  often  to 
be  vifited  by  famine.  Wet  weather  frequently  difappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  inhabitants;  their  corn  was  rotted  on  the  ground, 
and  diflrefs,  fuch  as  people  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland 
can  form  no  idea  of,  was  the  confequence.  If  the  cultivation 
of  the  potatoe  be  attended  to,  they  can  no  longer  dread  abfolute 
want,  as  it  is  but  little  affe&ed  by  wet,  at  leaft  comparatively. 
Betides  that,  its  preparation  for  food  is  fo  much  more  Ample 
and  eaty  than  corn,  which  mutt  undergo  the  operations  of 

* Stat.  account  of  Arroquhar. 
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reaping,  drying,  thrafhing,  grinding,  and  baking,  before  it  be 
fit  for  ufe. 

The  lives  of  thefe  people  are  very  fimple, — milk,  oatmeal, 
and  potatoes,  with  fifh  caught  in  the  ftream,  or  herrings  from 
Loch-loung,  or  Loch-fyne,  and  now  and  then  a little  mutton, 
conftitute  their  food,  and  they  contrive  to  fell  a few  fheep  to 
buy  the  little  raiment  which  they  do  not  make  for  themfelves. 
How  little  does  mankind  really  want ! 

It  is  afferted,  that  though  the  fheep  farms  have  depopulated 
the  countries  where  they  have  been  introduced,  yet  the  fhep- 
herds  live  more  comfortably  than  the  petty  farmers  ufed. 

The  length  of  this  glen  is  between  four  and  five  miles:  the 
road  afcends  gently  through  the  whole  of  it,  excepting  the  laft 
mile,  where  it  is  very  fteep,  and  carried  in  a zig-zag  form  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  There  is  a feat,  and  a ftone  infcribed  Reft 
and  be  thankful,”  placed  here  by  the  twenty-fecond  regiment, 
who  made  the  road.  Here  we  refted  while  Mr.  Watts  drew  a 
Iketch  of  the  glen,  and  I was  thankful  when  he  had  finifhed  it, 
for  it  rained  all  the  time.  From  the  annexed  view,  a good  idea 
of  this  glen  may  be  formed,  and  the  winding  of  the  road 
through  it,  diftindlly  feen*. 

* Near  this  feat  I found  the  elegant  parnaQia  palujlris  and  pinguicula  vulgaris* 
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GLENKINLAS.  LOCH-FYNE. 

Emerging  from  Glencroe,  but  ftill  furrounded  by  deep 
hills,  we  pa{Ted  a fmall  lake  called  Lochreft,  which  empties 
itfelf  by  a furious  little  rivulet  that  falls  in  catara&s  into  another 
glen,  called  Glen-Kinlas ; into  which  we  defcended,  and  tra- 
velled through  it  many  a weary  mile.  Arriving  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  we  croffed  a bridge  where  the  glen  turns  to  the 
left,  making  nearly  a right  angle  with  its  former  diredtion.. 
This  glen  is  much  lefs  grand  than  Glencroe ; it  confifts  of  high 
mountains,  whofe  tops  are  by  no  means  fo  rugged,  but  from 
which  many  hundred  little  ftreams  fall  into  the  river  that  ac- 
companies the  road.  Towards  the  end  of  the  glen,  it  begins  to 
look  more  beautiful,  the  lides  being  in  fome  degree  clothed 
with  wood. 

On  emerging  from  Glenkinlas,  we  had  a view  of  Loch-Fyne, 
an  extenfive  and  beautiful  arm  of  the  fea,  being  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  length.  We  continued  our  route  towards  the 
Loch,  leaving  the  houfe  and  grounds  of  Ardkinlafs,  the  refidence 
of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  on  our  left,  and  came  to 
Cairndow,  fituated  near  the  head  of  Loch-Fyne. 

Here  we  dined;  and  after  dinner  vifited  Ardkinlafs*.  The 
ground  pofTeffes  every  advantage  from  nature,  lying  clofe  to 
the  beautiful  lake;  it  has  fome  large  trees  on  it,  and  might  be 

* Ardkinlafs,  probably  Air  cl  achoinghluifs , the  refidence  of  the  gray  dog.  The 
great  extent  of  plain  ground  round  Ardkinlafs,  permitted  the  proprietors  to  indulge 
in  the  pleafures  of  the  chac#,  the  favourite  amufement  of  the  times.  Stat.  Report. 
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eafily  ornamented.  The  houfe  is  new,  large,  and  convenient, 
but  the  architecture  by  no  means  elegant.  The  old  caftle  of 
Ardkinlafs,  a large  and  venerable  pile  of  ruins,  has  been  en- 
tirely demolifhed  to  make  way  for  offices,  a circumftance  furely 
to  be  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  pidlurefque  feenery. 

After  feeing  this  place, ^we  turned  round  the  head  of  the 
Loch,  the  ffiore  of  which  abounds  with  rounded  pebbles*,  and 
rode  down  the  other  fide,  clofe  to  the  water,  having  feveral 
beautiful  views  all  the  way  to  Inverary,  a diffance  of  ten  miles 
from  Cairndow.  The  fides  of  this  lake  are  fkirted  with  noble 
mountains,  which  are  entirely  naked,  and  would  require  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  wood  to  render  them  beautiful.  But, 
as  Mr.  Gilpin  juftly  obferves,  what  they  lofe  in  beauty,  they 
gain  in  grandeur. 

About  four  miles  before  we  reached  Inverarv,  we  palled  the 
caftle  of  Dunduramh  •j~,  lituated  upon  a low  peninfula,  and  Dunduramh. 
furrounded  by  lofty  trees.  It  confifts  of  a large,  ffrong  tower  of 
an  irregular  figure,  with  fmall  turrets  above  the  angles  in  the 
wall.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Ardkinlafs  family  :L 

* Thefe  pebbles  confift  chiefly  of  a beautiful  granite,  in  which  the  grains  of  feld- 
fpar  are  particularly  large.  Moft  of  the  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairndow 
are  built  with  this  granite,  which  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

f Don-duramb  fignifies  the  fort  of  the  two  oars.  This  caflle  being  built  clofe  to 
the  fea,  and  the  accefs  to  it  by  land  being  in  thefe  times  very  bad,  the  moft  frequent 
communication  would  probably  be  by  boats. 

X Above  the  gate  of  the  caftle  is  the  following  infeription: 

1596 

j • MAN  • BEHOLD  • THE  • END  • OF  • ALL  • BENOUGHT  • 

WISER  • THAN  • THE  • HIESTES  • I • TRUST  • IN  • GOD  • 
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As  we  proceeded  in  our  journey,  the  lake  grew  wider,  ex- 
tending towards  the  right : the  view  began  gradually  to  open,, 
and  on  pafiing  a deep  hill  on  our  right,  a mod:  enchanting  land- 
fcape  burd  upon  us. 

The  lake  here  appears  a large  bay,  round  which  are  ranged 
the  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  covering  the 
ground  to-  a vad  extent,  from  the  lake  to  the  fummits  of  the 
highed  mountains.  The  cadle  rearing  its  towers  above  the 
woods  has  a very  picture fque  edeft,  to  the  fouth  ead  of  which, 
Inverary.  and  clofe  to  the  bay,  appears  the  town  of  Inverary,  in  an  uni- 
form line  of  handfome  buildings.  On  the  right  is  a fine  view 
of  Dunicoich,  a deep  dill,  700  feet  perpendicular,  covered  with 
wood  almod  to  the  fummit,  which  is  crowned  with  an  old 
watch  tower. 

Though  the  preceding  part  of  the  day  had  been  wet,  the 
evening  was  remarkably  clear  and  ferene ; the  fun  had  fet,  and 
the  feeble  rays  of  twilight  reflected  by  the  landfcape,  gave  to  it 
a mod  captivating  foftnefs,  and  jud  that  indidindtnefs  which  is 
pleafing.  We  had  this  delightful  fcenery  in  view  for  near  an 
hour,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  whole  had  almod 
faded  from  the  fight. 

The  inn  at  Inverary  is  very  large  and  commodious,  and  we 
found  the  attention  and  accommodations  tolerable,  though  I 
mud  confefs  they  did  not  entirely  correfpond  with  the  exte- 
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July  x 3 th^  After  an  early  breakfafl,  we  called  upon  Mr. 
M‘Gibbon,  to  whom  I had  a letter  of  introduction:  his  foil 
walked  with  us  through  the  Duke’s  grounds.  The  firft  object 
that  attracted  our  attention  was  the  caflle:  this  magnificent 
building  hands  upon  a gentle  rife,  and  is  furrounded  by  a fpa- 
cious  area,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  fome  of 
which  are  rugged  and  broken,  others-  entirely  covered  with 
wood.  One  of  thefe  mountains  is  Dunicoich,  formerly  noticed. 
It  is  covered  with  wood,  excepting  where  the  rugged  rocks 
project  through  the  trees,  and  add  greatly  to  its  grandeur ; on 
its  top  (lands  a lonely  watch  tower,  which  like  every  thing 
ufeful  or  charadleriflic,  has  a good  effect.  Had  this  hill  been 
crowned  with  an  ornamental  building,  the  effect  would  have 
been  abfurdj  and  yet  we  faw  a plan  which  had  been  propofed 
for  ornamenting  this  hill  with  ramparts  and  baftions,  which, 
if  executed,  would  entirely  have  deflroyed  its  fimplicity  and 
grandeur.  Through  the  lawn  before  the  caflle,  the  Arev,  a 
fine  and  rapid  river,  runs  into  the  loch. 

Loch-Fyne  is  the  glory  of  the  fcene;  it  fpreads  out  into  a 
noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the  caflle ; forming  an  irregular 
circle  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  circumference, 
beautifully  indented  with  a variety  of  peninfulas,  and  furrounded 
by  mountains.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  an  object  not  only 
beautiful  in  itfelf,  but  it  makes  a fine  contrail:  with  the  woods 
and  mountains  around  it. 
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INVERARY  CASTLE. 

The  houfe  of  Inverary,  though  by  no  means  an  old  building, 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a caftle,  feemingly  upon  the  plan  of  the 
manfions  of  fome  of  the  German  nobility.  It  is  a fquare  build- 
ing, with  a tower  at  each  corner,  and  a high  glazed  pavilion 
fhooting  up  above  the  towers  from  the  center  of  the  roof,  which 
gives  the  whole  an  appearance  well  fuited  to  the  fcene.  This 
noble  manfion  relies  on  its  own  merits  and  its  fituation  to  attrafl 
the  attention  of  the  Rranger.  It  prefents  no  white  or  fplendid 
colour  to  the  eye,  forming  an  oRentatious  contrail;  to  the  Ihady 
groves  which  furround  it ; bnt  its  gray  fombre  hue  harmonizes 
with  the  fcene,  and  gives  an  air  of  tranquillity  and  dignity  to 
the  whole. 

It  is  built  of  a kind  of  lapis  ollaris , brought  from  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  Loch,  a Rone  that  will  in  all  probability  long  Rand 
the  effedls  of  the  weather,  but  which  is  extremely  foft,  and  wears 
with  fri&ion : the  Rone  Reps  at  the  entrances  are  very  much 
worn.  This  Rone  is  called  lapis  ollaris , or  pot-Rone,  becaufe 
the  ancients  ufed  to  form  it  into  pots  and  other  utenfils.  Mr. 
M‘Gibbon  {hewed  me  a large  punch-bowl  which  had  been  formed 
of  it. — A Engle  fhower  of  rain  turns  this  Rone  almoR  black,  but 
a gleam  of  the  fun  reRores  its  original  colour.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  change  on  the  weRern  fide  of  the 
caRle,  ieveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours. 

We  entered  a fpacious  hall,  hung  round  With  arms  and  other 
ornaments  fuited  to  the  Ryle  of  a highland  caRle.  This  room 
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is  lighted  by  the  high  middle  windows,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
gallery,  in  which  is  an  organ  that  muft  have  a grand  and  ftrik- 
ing  effect  on  the  ear.  This  is  by  much  the  largefl  room  in  the 
houfe,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  perfefilly  correfpondent  to 
the  magnificent  exterior  of  the  caftle.  The  other  rooms  are  fitted 
up  in  a modern  ftyle  with  exquifite  tafte ; the  large  drawing- 
room particularly  is  a noble  apartment,  adorned  with  beautiful 
tapeftry.  The  turret-rooms  ferve  chiefly  as  fmall  libraries,  or 
private  parlours,  and  are,  rnoft  of  them,  ornamented  with  good 
prints. 

There  are  no  good  pi<Shires,  excepting  a few  portraits: 
among  thefe  is  a very  fine  one  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, painted  in  Italy.  A good  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Argvle, 
in  a black  drefs  and  fliort  hair ; he  cut  a diftinguifhed  figure 

O O 

during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  fubfequent  ufurpation  : a 
fhort,  but  fpirited,  fketch  of  his*  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, which  I fhall  take  the  liberty  of  prefen  ting  to  the  reader, 
nearly  in  his  own  words. 

“ He  was  a man  of  craft  and  fubtilty,  and  in  his  heart  no  friend 
to  the  royal  caufe,  but  temporifing  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  times ; concurring  heartily,  but  fecretly,  with  the  difaf- 
fefted  powers,  and  extending  a faint  and  timid  aid  to  the  fhackled 
royalty  of  Charles  II.  when,  in  the  year  1650,  he  entrufled  him- 
felf  to  his  northern  fubje&s.  He  was  at  all  times  providing 
pleas  of  merit  with  both  parties,  but  was  apparently  fincere  with 
the  ufurpers  only.  With  them  he  took  an  aUive  part  during 
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their  plenitude  of  power,  yet  at  firft  claimed  only  protection, 
freedom,  and  payment  of  his  debts  due  from  the  Englifh  par- 
liament. His  own  intered  feems  to  have  been  condantly  in 
view.  While  Charles  was  in  his  hands,  he  received  from  that 
penetrating  prince,  a promiffory  note  for  great  honours  and 
emoluments.  He  is  charged  with  encouraging  his  people  in 
various  a6ts  of  murder  and  cruelty ; but  the  provocations  he  had 
received  from  the  horrible  ravages  of  Montrofe,  may  perhaps 
extenuate  retaliation  on  fuch  of  his  neighbours,  who,  for  any 
tiling  that  appears,  partook  of  the  exceffes.  He  is  charged  alfo 
with  poffeffing  himfelf  of  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  were  put  to 
death  by  his  authority,  a charge  which  his  fine  defence  on  his 
trial  does  not  repel.  His  generofity  in  declining  to  take  an  open 
part  in  the  profecution  of  his  arch-enemy  Montrofe,  would  have 
done  him  great  honour,  had  he  not  meanly  placed  himfelf  in  a 
window,  to  fee  the  fallen  hero  pafs  in  a cart  to  receive  judg- 
ment. On  the  reftoration,  he  fell  a vidlim  to  his  manes.  It 
was  intended  that  he  fhould  undergo  the  fame  ignominious 
death,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  beheading.  “ I 
could,”  fays  he,  “ die  like  a Roman,  but  I chufe  rather  to  die 
like  a Chriftian.”  He  fell  with  heroifm,  in  his  lad;  moments 
with  truth  exculpating  himfelf  from  having  any  concern  in  the 
murder  of  his  royal  mafter ; and  calming  his  confcience  with 
the  opinion,  that  his  criminal  compliances  were  but  the  epede- 
raic  difeale  and  fault  of  his  times.  His  guilt  of  treafon  is  in- 
difputable  ; but  the  a£ls  of  grace  in  1641  and  1651  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  fecured  him  from  capital  punifhment.” 
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Here  is  likewife  a good  head  of  his  fon,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Eai1  of:  Ar~ 

9 gyie. 

whofe  charadler  was  the  very  reverie  of  his  father’s ; he  was 
Heady  and  virtuous,  but  unfortunate,  and  firm  to  his  trull 
through  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  prince,  Charles  II.  When 
appointed  colonel  of  his  guards  in  1650,  he  fcorned  to  receive 
his  commiffion  from  the  tyrannical  ffates  of  his  country,  and 
infilled  on  having  it  from  his  Majefly  alone.  In  all  his  adlions 
he  preferved  a patriotic,  yet  loyal  moderation;  but  in  1681, 
delivering  in  an  explanation  of  an  oath  he  was  to  take,  as  a 
tell  not  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  church  or  flate,  he  was 
difgraced,  tried,  and  condemned ; and  the  infamous  fentence 
would  have  been  executed,  if  he  had  not  efcaped  from  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  In  1685,  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  made  a fatal  attempt  to  reftore  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  then  invaded  by  James  the  Second.  He  failed  in 
kis  defign,  and  was  put  to  death  on  his  former  fentence. 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  ate  his  dinner,  and  took  his 
afternoon’s  nap  with  his  ufual  compofure,  falling  with  a cal  ra- 
il efs  and  conflancy,  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  life. 

The  old  refidence  of  the  Argyle  family  was  a very  large  and 
flrong  caflle,  within  a fmall  distance  of  the  prefent  one,  towards 
the  river,  which  has  been  taken  down  within  thefe  thirty  years  *. 

Vol.  I.  M ' The 

* It  was  inhabited  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Colin,  fur- 
named  Jongallach , or  the  Wonderful , on  account  of  his  marvellous  exploits  and  odd 
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IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE 

The  hills  were  formerly  naked,  and  the  grounds  pofiedfed  the' 
favage  rough nefs  common  to  uncultivated  parts  of  this  country  z 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  confiderable  was  done  to- 
wards the  improvement  and  embellidiment  of  the  place,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  lad:  century,  when  the  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  before  mentioned,  began  to  plant  a few  trees,  and  projed: 
fome  other  improvements  :•  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was 
early  diverted  from  this  purpofe,  by  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  that  nothing  was  afterwards  done,  till  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  the  Earl  his  fon,  which  took  place  fome  time  between  the 
year  i 663  and  1670.  During  the  fhort  period  of  his  pofletiion, 
it  appears  that  he  had.  particularly  bent  his  thoughts  towards 
beautifying  the  family  feat ; almod:  the  whole  of  the  oldeft  trees- 
about  Inverary  are  of  his  planting,  and  remain  a fignal  inftance 
of  his  ^ood  tade  and  difcernment,.  refpeding  what  was  bed; 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate.-  Some  of  the 
mod:  admired  avenues,  rows  of  trees,  and  plantations,  were  de- 
figned  by  him,  and  plainly  fhow,  that  had  he  lived  longer  he 
would  have  done  much.. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  feveral  fuc- 
ceffors  to  the  eflate  and  honours  of  Argyle,  have  been  particu- 
larly attentive  to  extending  their  plantations,  and  embellishing, 
the  place. 

whims;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  burning  of  his  houfe  at  Inverary,  on: 
receiving  a vifit  from  the  O’Niele’s  of  Ireland,  that  he  might  have  a pretence  to. 
entertain  his  illuftrious  guefts  in  his  fplendid  field  equipage.  (Pennant’s  Tour.) 

The 


ARGYLE  ESTATE. 


The  prefent  cadle  was  begun  about  the  year  1745,  by  Ar-  Inverary 

Caille. 

chib ald  Duke  of  Argyle;  he  however  fmifhed  little  more 
than  the  fhell ; the  rebellion  breaking  out  at  that  time,  inter- 
rupted the  work.  It  was,  in  a few  years  afterwards,  refumed 
and  fmiihed.  Since  that  time,  large  fums  have  been  annually 
•expended  by  his  fucceffors,  the  late  and  prefent  Duke,  in  im- 
provements and  decorations.  It  is  faid  that  the  money  laid  out 
lince  1745,  in  planting,  improving,  making  roads,  and  other 
works  of  utility  and  decoration,  about  Inverary  Cadle,  amounts 
to  250,000/.  and  that  the  prelent  Duke,  lince  his  accellion  to 
the  edate,  has  expended  at  lead  3,000/.  per  annum  in  this 
way  *.  Indeed,  every  walk  you  take  in  the  environs  of  this  no- 
ble manlion,  furprifes  you  with  the  immenfe  quantity  of  wood 
by  which  it  is  furrounded.  It  was  long  lince  valued  at  100,000/. 
but  from  the  increafe  in  growth,  and  the  advanced  price  of  tim- 
ber, I Ihould  fuppofe  it  mud:  be  worth  near  twice  that  fum. 

The  thinning  of  the  wood,  to  allow  the  remaining  trees  room 
to  grow,  produces  not  lefs  than  1,500/.  annually.  The  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  allowed  to  take  the  rotten  branches,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  droppings  of  the  trees,  and  many  of 
them  collect  the  fallen  leaves  for  their  beds. 

Having  feen  what  was  remarkable  about  the  cadle,  we  River  Arey. 
walked  along  the  lide  of  the  Arey,  which  we  eroded  by  a bridge 
.a  little  beyond  the  cadle,  and  keeping  to  the  right,  came  to  a 


* Statiftical  Account  of  Inverary. 
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fpot  on  the  bafe  of  Dunicoich,  near  a gate  leading  to  an  avenue. 
Here  we  obtained  that  view  of  the  cadle,  town,  and  loch, 
which  is  prefented  to  the  reader,  and  which  is  unquedionably  a 
beautiful  fcene.  From  hence  is  a winding  walk  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  hill,  whence  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  pleafure 
grounds,  or  what  in  Scotland  is  called  the  policy  of  the  Duke,, 
extending  near  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Indead  of  going 
uf>  the  hill  at  this  time,  however,  we  went  through  the  gate, 
and  down  an  avenue,  formed  by  fome  of  the  nobled  trees  I had 
feen;  having  walked  a little  more  than  a mile  along  this  avenue, 
we  came  in  fight  of  Dub  Loch,  a deep  and  dark  frefh  water  lake, 
communicating  with  Loch  Fyne  by  a fmall  river  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  in  length,  which  we  eroded  by  a bridge  when  we  came 
fil'd  to  Inverary.  This  lake  is  abundantly  docked  with  the 
fined  fifh,  and  the  family  always  amply  fupplied  from  it.  The 
lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a very  pi&urefque  glen,  called  Glen 
Shira,  in  which,  at  about  two  miles  didance  from  Inverary, 
are  the  Duke’s  drying  barns,  well  deferving  a vifit  from  the 
curious. 

These  buildings  have  been  found  very  ufeful  in  fo  wet  a cli- 
mate, for  by  means  of  them,  hay  may  be  made,  or  corn  dried, 
during  the  heavied  rains.  The  building  dands  acrofs  the  valley,, 
and  is  of  a circular  form,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  caufe  a draught 
of  air  even  in  calm  weather,  there  being  open  arches,  oppofite 
to  each  other,  through  the  whole  building.  It  is  divided  into 
two  dories,  and  the  upper  one  is  ufed  for  drying;  the  lower 
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confining  of  cow-houfes  and  other  conveniences.  The  floor  of 
the  upper  Rory  is  made  of  fmall  boards  or  battens,  about  an 
inch  difiant  from  each  other,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air 
below.  There  are  likewife  openings  in  the  fides  of  the  walls, 
at  convenient  heights,  to  receive  the  hay  and  corn  from  the 
carts.  On  this  floor  the  grafs  is  laid  foon  after  it  is  cut a few 
hands  ferve  to  turn  it  over  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is 
found  perfectly  dry,  and  of  a much  finer  flavour  than  hay  dried 
by  the  hot  fun.  In  this  Rory  are  jointed  frames  of  wood,  fuf- 
pended  from  the  roof,  at  convenient  diRances  from  each  other. 
Thefe  frames  have  a number  of  fharp  pointed  pegs  on  each  fide 
of  them,  inclining  upwards ; upon  each  of  which  a fheaf  of 
corn  is  hung  to  dry.  The  frames,  by  means  of  joints,  are  low- 
ered down  to  receive  the  corn ; and  when  the  drying  is  finifhed, 

♦V 

they  are  moved  up  again  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  Duke’s 

* 

whole  harveR  in  wet  feafons,  and  fome  of  it  in  all  feafons,  is 
dried  in  this  manner.  A particular  defcription,  with  a plan  of 
thefe  barns,  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbellto’wn,  in  his 
valuable  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefhire. 

His  Grace  has  been  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this 
mode  of  drying,  that  he  has  fitted  up  feveral  fmall  barns  for  that 
purpofe,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Inverary.  The  barns  have 
feveral  fmall  beams  running  parallel  to  each  other,  acrofs  the 
breadth  of  the  room  ; from  thefe  are  fufpended  a great  number 
of  long  poles  filled  with  pegs,  on  which  the  fheaves  are  hung. 
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Indeed  we  were  informed  that  the  prefent  Duke  is  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  every  thing  that  can  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  or  the  management  of  cattle.  He  performs 
many  experiments  which  are  neceffary  for  the  perfection  of 
agriculture,  but  which  could  not  be  ventured  on  by  petty 
farmers. 

It  is  much  to  be  wiflied  that  in  other  parts  of  this  country, 
where  the  harveft  is  late,  and  the  weather  at  heft  uncertain,  and 
generally  wet,  fuch  contrivances  for  drying  were  more  common ; 
the  expence  is,  however,  an  obftacle  to  their  introduction;  but 
covered  fheds  might  be  ereCted,  which  would  afford  a good  fub- 
flitute.  The  corn  in  the  weft  highlands  is  often  cut  down 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  and  can  fcarcely  ever  be  well  dried  by 
expofure  in  the  open  fields. 

The  town  of  Inverary  is  but  fmall,  confifting  chiefly  of  one 
ftreet,  and  a range  of  houfes  facing  the  lake:  they  are  built  with 
uniformity,  and  a good  idea  of  them  may  be  formed  from  the 
infpeCtion  of  the  print  The  whole  town,  excepting  one  houfe, 
belongs  to  the  Duke,  who  gives  leafes  of  ground  to  build  upon, 
for  three  nineteen  years,  at  a fmall  rent.  The  houfes  are  com- 
modious, well  built,  and  covered  with  flate. 

A considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  all  that  part  of  it 
fronting  Loch-fyne,  was  built  by  the  Duke.  About  twenty  years 
ago  the  old  town,  which  was  a dirty  ill-built  village,  {landing 
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on  the  north  end  of  the  bay,  and  part  of  it  on  the  lawn  before 
the  caftle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,,  was  removed,  and  re- 
built in  its  prefent  fituation. 

It  fee, ms  probable,  that  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  town  of  Inverary  was  little  more  than  a- 
place  for  fifhermen,  who  lived  by  their  occupation,  and  had 
eredted  their  huts  there;  about  that  period,  the  family  of  Argyle 
fixed  upon  it  as  their  refidence.  It  was  eredled  into  a royal 
burgh  by  charter  from  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1648.  The 
only  revenues  belonging  to  it  as  a burgh,  arife  from  fome  petty 
cuftoms,  among  which  is  a fmall  toll  on  cattle  paffing  through 
to  the  lowland  or  Englifh.  markets,  which  amount  on  an  ave- 
rage to  about  4000  annually,  and  the  rent  of  a common,  which, 
on  the  firfl  eredtion  of  the  burgh,  was  bellowed  upon  it  by 
the  family  of  Argyle.  Both  thefe  produce  about  30/.  annually. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  feeing  how 
inadequate  this  revenue  was  for  the  occafions  of  the  burgh, 
added  to  it  a perpetual  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum*. 

The  houfe  feen  on  the  right,  in  the  view  of  Inverary,  is  the  Effachofan. 
inn,  a very  good  building  ; in  the  middle  of  the  range  is  the  town 
houfe,  like  wife  a handfome  ftrudture ; between  thefe  buildings 
is  an  iron  gate,  opening  to  a long  and  dark  avenue  of  aged  elms, 
which  leads  to  a gloomy  and  romantic  glen,  about  two  miles 
diflant,  called  Effachofan;  at  the  top  of  the  glen  is  a pretty  cal- 

* Stat.  Report  of  Inverary. 
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cade.  The  woody  hills  furrounding  it  abound  with  roebucks, 
and  are  compofed  of  granite;  the  lower  parts  confift  of  a fine 
filvery  micaceous  fhiflus,  and  a foft  micaceous  fteatite. 

In  our  way  to  EfTachofan,  a curiofity  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, called  the  marriage  tree,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is,  if 
I recoiled!  right,  a lime,  and  very  large,  corififting  of  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  that  have  feparated  a few  feet  only  above  the 
ground;  and  have  each  grown  to  fo  immenfe  a magnitude,  that, 
their  weight  muff  long  fince  have  difunited  them,  but  for  the 
following  remarkable  circumftance  : at  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  a ftrong  branch  has  pufhed  out  of  one  of  the  main 
branches,  and  grown  firmly  to  the  other ; and  fo  complete  is  the 
jundlion,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  from  which  trunk  the 
branch  has  proceeded,  for  it  feems  to  have  come  from  each.  A 
Iketch  will  exprefs  this  junction  better  than  words. 
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By  this  ftrong  bond  of  union,  the  two  main  branches  are  kept 
together.  Does  not  this  appear  an  inftance  of  defign  in  vege- 
tables, confequent  on  forne  degree  of  perceptivity, 

From 

I 

* Whether  it  may  be  called  an  inftance  of  defign,  or  inftindt,  the  author  conceives 
is  immaterial,  but  he  thinks  it  is  analogous  to  many  adtions  performed  by  animals. 
The  calf,  when  it  firft  comes  into  the  world,  applies  to  the  teats  of  the  cow,  though 
ignorant  of  the  tafte  and  nutritious  quality  of  the  milk;  and  the  duckling,  which 
has  been  hatched  under  a hen,  at  a distance  from  water,  difcovers  a conftant  reftleff- 
nefs  and  impatience;  and  is  obferved  to  pradtife  all  the  motions  of  fwimming,  though 
a ftranger  to  its  future  destination,  and  to  the  element  for  which  its  oily  feathers  and 
web-like  feet  are  alike  formed.  Thefe  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  inftindt  by  Dr. 
Percival.  (Memoirs  of  the  Manchefter  Society,  vol.  ii.)  And  indeed  they  evidently 
fhow  the  performance  of  adtions  neceffary  to  the  well-being  and  even  exiftence  of 
the  individual.  That  fuch  actions  or  inftindts  operate  with  equal  energy  on  the 
vegetable  tribe,  the  inftance  before  us  would  feem  to  fliow ; and  others  ftmilar  to  it 
may  be  mentioned.  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Gentleman  Farmer,  mentions  a variety  of 
inftances  of  this  kind  in  vegetables,  one  of  which  is  fomewhat  analogous  to  the 
marriage  tree.  Among  the  ruins  of  New  Abbey,  formerly  a monaftery  in  Galloway, 
fays  this  author,  there  grows  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  a plane-tree  about  twenty  feet 
high;  ftraitened  for  nourilhment  in  that  barren  fituation,  it  fevcral  years  ago  directed 
roots  down  the  fide  of  the  wall,  till  they  reached  the  ground,  ten  feet  below;  and 
now  the  nourilhment  it  afforded  to  thefe  roots  is  amply  repaid,  having  every  year 
fince  that  time,  made  vigorous  {hoots.  From  the  top  of  the  wail  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  thefe  roots  have  not  thrown  cut  a fingle  fibre,  but  are  now  united  into  a 
pretty  thick  root.  (Gentleman  Farmer,  p.  417.)  While  we  were  viewing  the 
houfe  and  grounds  of  Rofdoe,  on  Loch-lomond,  I obferved  an  inftaace  very  fimilar  to 
this.  Upon  a high  wall,  not  far  from  the  houfe,  is  a quantity  of  ivy,  which  being 
ftraitened  for  nouriftunent,  has  fentdown  roots  in  a direct  line  to  the  ground,  which 
roots  have  enabled  the  ivy  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  this  place  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  wall. 

Dr.  Percival  fays,  that  whilft  engaged  in  a courfe  of  experiments  to  afcertain  the 
effects  of  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  on  vegetation,  the  following  fact  occurred  to  him. 
A fprig  of  mint,  fufpended  by  the  root,  with  the  head  downwards,  in  the  middle 
glafs  veffel  of  Dr.  Nooth’s  machine,  continued  to  thrive  vigoroufty,  without  any 
other  pabulum  than  what  was  fupplicd  by  the  ftream  of  gas,  to  which  it  was  expofed. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  the  ftem  formed  into  a curve,  the  head  became  erect,  and 
gradually  afcended  towards  the  mouth  of  the  veffel ; thus  producing,  by  fucceffive 
efforts,  a new  and  unufual  configuration  of  its  parts.  (Manchefter  Memoirs;  vol.  ii.) 
Vol.  I.  N Such 
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From  Efiachofen,  we  returned  by  a different  avenue  to 
die  town,  which  led  us  by  a fine  fpring  that  fupplies  lnve- 

Such  exertions  in  a fprig  of  mint,  to  rectify  its  inverted  pofition,  and  to  remove  from 
a foreign  to  its  natural  element,  feems  to  evince  a volition  to  avoid  what  is  evil, 
and  to  recover  what  had  been  experienced  to  be  good. — If  a plant  in  a garden  pot 
be  placed  in  a room,  which  has  no  light,  excepting  what  is  admitted  through  a fmall 
perforation  in  the  wall,  it  will  (hoot  towards  the  hole,  pafs  through  it  into  the  open 
air,  and  then  vegetate  upwards  in  its  proper  dire£tion.  Innumerable  other  inftances, 
fmiilar  to  thefe,  might  be  given,  but  I would  not  wifh  to  tire  the  patience  of  the 
reader:  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  confider  this  curious  fubject  with  more  attention, 
may  confult  Lord  Karnes’s  Gentleman  Farmer,  Appendix,  Article  III.  Dr.  Per- 
cival’s  Effayon  the  Perceptivity  of  Vegetables,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  and  the  fifth  volume  of 
Biftiop  Watfon’s  Chemical  EfTays. — One  inftance  more,  and  I have  done:  the 
Dionaa  mufcipula  is  a native  of  North  Carolina.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  bending 
downwards,  and  placed  in  a circular  order;  they  are  jointed  and  fucculent;  the  upper 
joint  confifts  of  two  lobes,  each  of  which  is  femi-oval  in  its  form,  with  a margin 
furnifhed  with  ftiff  hairs ; thefe  lobes  embrace  each  other,  when  they  clofe  from  any 
irritation. 

The  furfaces  of  the  lobes  are  covered  with  fmall  red  glands,  probably  to  fecrete 
fome  fweet  liquor,  tempting  to  the  tafte,  but  fatal  to  the  lives  of  infects;  for  the 
moment  a fly  alights  on  thofe  parts,  the  two  lobes  rife  up,  grafp  it  forcibly,  lock 
the  rows  of  fpines  together,  and  fqueeze  it  to  death ; and  left  the  ftruggles  for  life 
fhould  difengage  the  infect  thus  entangled,  three  fmall  fpines  are  fixed  among  the 
glands,  near  the  middle  of  each  lobe,  which  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  its  efforts ; 
nor  do  the  lobes  open  again,  while  the  dead  animal  continues  there,  (Darwin’s  Bo- 
tanic Garden.)  The  diflblution  of  the  fubftance  of  the  fly,  is  fuppofed  by  natura- 
lifts  to  conftitute  part  of  the  nourishment  of  this  plant;  and  as  the  inftances  are  in- 
numerable where  animals  feed  upon  plants,  this  feems  to  afford  an  example  of  re- 
taliation. A Britifh  plant,  the  Drofcra , very  much  refembles  the  Dionoea  mufcipula , 
not  only  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  but  in  its  killing  flies  and  other  infects,  as  I have 
before  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  Benlomond.  In  fhort,  the  principle  of  life  feems 
very  univerfally  diffufed,  but  is  beftowed  on  different  beings  in  different  degrees. 
To  animals  is  given  the  largeft  fhare ; but  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
one  fpecies  defeends  below  another,  in  the  perfe&ion  of  its  mental  powers,  as  well 
as  its  organic  fenfations.  This  progreflion  is  fo  very  gradual,  that  the  moft  perfect 
of  an  inferior  fpecies,  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  the  moft  imperfect  of  that  which 
is  above  it.  The  chain  is  continued,  by  imperceptible  links,  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
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rary  with  water.  Over  the  fpring  is  built  a grotto  in  a fuitable 
ftyle. 

Near  the  center  of  the  town  of  Inverary,  is  a monument 
not  long  fince  erefled  to  the  memory  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  who  were  maffacred  at  one  time 
near  the  fpot.  The  circumftance  is  as  follows: — It  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  the  amiable  and  patriotic  Earl  of  Argyle, 
in  the  year  1685,  joined  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion. 
After  that  unfortunate  expedition,  a neighbouring  clan  was  de- 
puted by  government  to  carry  deftruflion  through  the  whole 
clan  of  Campbell ; and,  as  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  was  let  flip,  armed 
with  the  dreadful  writ  of  fire  and  fword,  to  aft  at  difcretion 
among  the  unhappy  people.  Seventeen  gentlemen  of  refpec- 
tability,  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  were  taken  at  Inverary,  and 
inftantly  executed,  without  even  the  formality  of  a trial.  The 
monument  contains  an  infcription,  commemorating,  with  a mo- 
deration that  does  honour  to  the  writer,  the  juftice  of  the  caufe 
in  which  his  relatives  fell. 

Besides  this  monument,  there  hands  in  the  plain  before  the 
cable,  a long  rude  pillar  of  hone,  faid  to  have  been  erefled  to 
their  memory.  In  many  parts  of  the  highlands,  hmilar  hones 
point  out  the  burial  place  of  fome  hero,  but  of  much  earlier 
date  ; and  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  hone  has 
been  erefled  at  a period  much  more  remote  than  the  mafTacre 
of  the  Campbells. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  INVERARY. 

Inver  ary  is  fo  fituated  in  the  highlands,  that  as  many  of  the 
inhabitants  fpeak  Englifh  as  Gaelic  ; there  are  therefore  two 
minifters,  one  who  officiates  in  Engliffi,  and  the  other  in 
Gaelic.  Two  new  churches  under  one  roof  are  building,  from 
a very  handfome  defign  by  Mr.  Milne,  which,  when  finifhed, 
will  have  a good  effedt.  They  are  built  of  a kind  of  porphyry, 
with  a reddifh  ground,  containing  a number  of  cryftals  of  feld- 
fpar,  of  a lighter  colour,  fome  cryftals  of  black  fhorl,  and  a few 
of  quartz.  It  is  a very  hard  Rone,  and  found  in  great  plenty  in 
a quarry  on  the  road  to  Dalmaly,  where  it  lies  over  a bed  of 
fhiftus,  under  which  is  a bed  of  fine  marble  which  is  burned  to 
lime. 

I N 

Though  Inverary  is  tolerably  well  fituated  for  manufaftures, 
none  are  carried  on  to  any  very  great  extent.  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  about  the  year  1748,  introduced  the  linen  manufac- 
ture into  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  has  been  attended  with  very 
beneficial  confequences  ; about  the  year  1776,  the  prelent  Duke 
eftablilhed  a woollen  manufacture,  and,  at  a confiderable  ex- 
pence, erected  proper  buildings  and  machinery,  and  provided 
every  material  for  carrying  it  on  fuccefsfully.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  an  additional  encouragement,  he  gave  the  farm  on 
which  the  factory  is  built,  at  a very  low  rent,  and  even  took 
fome  fhares  in  the  concern,  contributing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  fo  patriotic  an  undertaking. 
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This  plan,  fo  nobly  fet  on  foot  by  the  Duke,  was  feconded 
by  many  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  advanced  money  to  the 
manufacturers  at  per  cent.  NotwithRanding  which,  and 
that  his  Grace  gave  the  ufe  of  the  whole  buildings  and  machi- 
nery gratis,  the  bufinefs  has  not  by  any  means  been  conduced 
with  advantage,  a circumRance  much  to  be  lamented ; for  fince 
the  introduction  of  fheep  into  Argylefhire,  the  county  has  in 
fome  degree  been  depopulated,  and  the  manufacture,  had  it 
fucceeded,  would  not  only  have  given  employment  to  the  hands 
turned  from  the  farms,  but  would  have  added  confiderably  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  exporting  its  wool  in  a manufac- 
tured, inRead  of  a raw  Rate  : indeed  1 fuppofe  that  the  greateR 
part  of  the  cloth  manufactured  here,  which  was  of  the  coarfe 
kind,  would  have  been  fold  in  the  country.  It  is  certainly  a 
difad  vantage  to  a country,  where  its  inhabitants  want  employ- 
ment, to  fell  the  raw  material,  and  then  purchafe  it  when  it  has 
been  manufactured,  after  having  gone  through  feveral  hands, 
each  of  \yhom  muR  have  his  profit. 

Inverary,  however,  poffelies  one  fource  of  riches,  of  which 

the  people  do  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves,  I mean  the  Herrino- 

• ° 

Fifhery  in  Loch-fyne.  This  lake,  extending  more  than  thirty 
miles  riom  the  weftern  ocean  into  the  country,  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  noted  for  its  herrings,  which  are  fuperior  in 
quality  to  any  found  in  the  weftern  teas.  The  harbour  of 
Inverary  was  anciently  called  Slochk  Ic hopper,  fignifying  the 
bay  where  veffels  bought  or  bartered  for  fifh;  and  there  is  Rill 
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reprefented  in  the  fhield  of  the  arms  of  the  burgh,  a net  with 
a herring,  with  this  motto,  “ Semper  tibi  pendeat  halec  V 

The  herring  fifhery  commonly  begins  in  July,  and  fometimes 
continues  till  the  firft  of  January.  It  had  juft  commenced 
when  we  came  hither,  and  was  a fcene  of  life,  buftle,  and  ac- 
tivity. The  lake  is  generally  at  this  time  frequented  by  innu- 
merable fhoals.  The  country  people  exprefs  the  quantities  of 
herring  abounding  here,  in  very  ftrong  language:  at  thefe 
feafons,  fay  they,  the  lake  contains  one  part  of  water,  and  two 
parts  of  fifh.  In  this  fingle  bay  of  the  lake,  five  or  fix  hundred 
boats  are  fometimes  employed  in  taking  them,  and  the  groups 
of  thefe  little  fftliing  veftels,  with  their  circling  nets,  make  a 
beautiful  moving  pi&ure. 

From  the  beft  information,  it  is  believed,  that  there  have 
been  caught  and  cured  in  fome  feafons,  upwards  of  20,000  bar- 
rels, valued  at  twenty-five  fhillings  each. 

Part  of  each  boat  is  covered  with  a kind  of  fail-cloth,  to 
form  a covering  for  the  four  men  who  compofe  the  crew  : this 
is  reprefented  in  the  view  of  Loch-loung.  Thefe  men  may  be 
faid  to  live  in  their  boat  the  whole  of  the  fifhing  feafon,  for  they 
feldom  quit  it  during  that  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Inverary, 
and  of  the  banks  of  the  Loch,  do  indeed  fpend  Sunday  at  home  ; 
but  as  the  greateft  number  of  boats  come  from  other  parts  of 
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Scotland  into  the  Loch,  for  the  fake  of  fifhing,  the  crews  fel- 
dom  quit  them,  and  they  live  chiefly  upon  herring  during  their 
abode  in  the  boats.  The  night  is  the  time  of  fifhing  ; the  day 
is  employed  in  gutting  the  fifh  they  have  taken,  in  fleep,  or  in 
flnging  Celtic  tales  to  the  found  of  the  bag-pipe.  Each  boat 
clears  upon  an  average,  between  40/.  and  50/.  and  in  fome  very- 
good  feafons  100/.  befides  a quantity  of  fifh  which  they  referve 
for  their  own  families. 

In  the  evening,  a number  of  boats  form  a line,  almott  acrofs 
_the  Loch,  and  uniting  their  nets,  produce  a chain  often-  more 
than  a hundred  fathoms  long.  The  herrings  fwim  at  very  un- 
certain depths,  fo  that  it  is  neceflary  to  fink  the  nets  to  the 
depth  the  fhoal  is  known  to  take.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fuccefs  of  the  fifhers  mutt  in  a great  meafiire  depend  on  their 
judgment  or  good  fortune,  in  taking  the  proper  depths ; for  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  the  nets  of  one  boat  will  be  full  of 
herrings,  whilft  thofe  of  others  fcarcely  take  a fingle  fifh. 
Sometimes  the  fifh  fwim  in  twenty  fathom  water,  fometimes 
fifty,  and  fometimes  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  Loch.  The  nets 
are  kept  up  by  buoys,  confining  of  blown  bladders,  or  leather 
bags  filled  with  air  ; the  ropes  that  run  through  them  are  fattened 
with  pegs,  by  means  of  which  they  can  eafily  adjuft  them. 

They  often  boil  or  loak  their  nets  in  a ttrong  deccdtion  of  oak 
bark,  which  prevents  their  putrefa&ion  in  the  water. 
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When  they  have  caught  as  many  as  they  can  during  the 
night,  they  gut  them,  and  throw  them  into  a tub,  with  a fpr ink- 
ling of  fait : they  are  then  clofely  packed  in  barrels,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  fait ; and  after  Handing  in  this  manner  for  a few 
weeks,  they  are  repacked  into  other  barrels,  and  fent  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  cafe  with  by  much  the  greater  part  that  are 
taken ; but  many  are  fent  frefh  to  Glafgow,  Stirling,  and  indeed 
to  almoft  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  feafon, 
two  or  three  hundred  horfes  and  a great  many  carts  are  brought 
every  day  to  the  banks  of  Loch-fyne  for  frefh  herrings.  We  ate 
fome  at  Inverary  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  the 
preceding  evening — they  were  delicious. 

A barrel  holds  about  500  of  the  beH  kind  of  herrings, 

but  700  at  a medium  ; if  the  number  be  greater  they  are  rec- 

1 

koned  poor.  The  guts  afford  a confiderable  quantity  of  oil. 

Importance  The  herring  fifheries  in  the  highlands  and  ifles  fhould  be  en- 

oftheHerring  - . 

Fitheries.  couragcd  by  every  poffible  means  ; not  only  became  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent nurfery  of  feamen,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
thefe  barren  countries  can  acquire  wealth  and  population.  The 
poverty  of  the  foil  will  prevent  agricultural  improvements  beyond 
a certain  and  very  limited  extent,  and  the  want  of  fuel,  with  the 
impoffibility  of  railing  any  great  quantity  of  provifions,  will  pre- 
vent the  carrying  on  of  manufa&ures  upon  a very  extenfive  fcale: 
* > but 
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but  the  fifheries  are  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  wealth,  and  can  be 
carried  to  any  extent  Whatever.  In  Glafgow,  Paifley,  and  other 
parts  of  the  low  countries,  manufactures  are  conduced  on  a 
noble  fcale  ; they  are  fources  of  immenfe  wealth  to  many,  and 
of  employment  to  hundreds  of  thoufands ; Rill,  however,  thefe 
muft  have  their  bounds  : but  what  bounds  can  be  fet  to  the 
herring  fifheries,  if  under  judicious  regulations  ? There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  larger  fortunes  might  be  acquired  in  the  bleak 
highlands,  and  dreary  wilds  of  the  Hebrides,  by  the  herring 
fifhery,  properly  conduced,  than  have  ever  been  done  by  the 
cotton  manufactory  in  the  low  countries. 

This  is  the  true  fource  of  wealth  to  thefe  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  if  attended  to  as  its  importance  calls  for,  will  fill  all 
the  indented  fhores  of  North  Britain  with  population,  wealth, 
and  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  life. 

In  order  to  fee  this  more  clearly,  let  us  take  a flight  view  of 
the  migration  of  herrings,  and  of  the  immenfe  fhoals  which 
frequent  this  country.  The  following  account  is  taken  chiefly 
from  Knox’s  View  of  the  Britifli  Empire. 

Herrings,  as  well  as  mackarel,  codfifh,  whiting,  haddocks, 
and  fome  others,  may  with  propriety  be  called  fifh  of  paflage, 
for  they  bear  a ftrong  analogy  to  birds  of  that  defeription,  both 
from  their  focial  dilpofition,  and  their  immenfe  numbers.  Other 
fifli  refide  on  our  coafls,  and  live  in  particular  lakes  and  rivers, 
Vol.  I.  O all 
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all  the  year  round  : but  thefe,  at  Rated  feafons,  vifit  the  fhores 
with  regular  certainty,  generally  returning  the  fame  week  in 
the  iucceeding  year,  and  not  unfrequently  the  fame  day. 

Herrings  are  found  in  the  sreateR  abundance  in  the  higheffc 
northern  latitudes,  within  the  ar£tic  circle.  In  thefe  inaccef- 
fible  feas,  which  are  covered  with  ice  during  by  much  the 
greateR  part  of  the  year,  the  herrings  find  a quiet  and  fure  re- 
treat from  their  numerous  enemies ; there  neither  all-devouring 
man,  who  makes  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  his 
prey,  nor  that  Rill  more  deRru&ive  enemy,  the  whale,  dare  to 
purfue  them.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  intended  to  remain 
in  fecurity,  but  were  deRined  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  fupplying  myriads  of  created  beings  with  food, 
and  for  this  purpofe,  an  infurmountable  inRin£t  prompts  them 
to  leave  their  fecure  retreats* 

The  great  colony  of  herring  fets  out  from  the  icy  fea,  about 
the  middle  of  winter,  compofed  of  fuch  numbers  as  exceed  all 
the  powers  of  the  imagination,  but  no  looner  do  they  leave  their 
glaffy  dominions,  than  millions  of  enemies  appear  to  thin  their 
fquadrons.  The  fun-Rfh  and  the  cachalot  devour  hundreds  at 
a mouthful  : the  porpus,  the  grampus,  codfiRi,  haddocks,  as 
well  as  the  whole  tribe  of  dogfilh  find  them  an  eafy  prey ; and 
the  revenous  fhark  defiRs  from  purfuing  the  above  mentioned  Rfh, 
to  attack  the  herring : befkles  thefe  enemies  in  their  own  ele- 
ment, they  meet  with  others  Rill  more  formidable  in  the  my- 
riads 
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riads  of  fea-fowl  inhabiting  the  regions  near  the  pole,  that  watch 
the  out-fet  of  the  migration,  and  fpread  extenfive  ruin. 

Thus  befieged  on  every  fide,  the  defencelefs  emigrants  find 
no  fafety  but  in  crouding  clofer  together,  and  leaving  to  the 
outmoif  bands  the  danger  of  being  firff  devoured.  The  main 
body  begins,  at  a certain  latitude,  to  feparate  into  two  grand 
divifions  ; one  of  which  moves  weftward,  and  pours  down  the 
coafts  of  America,  as  far  fouth  as  Carolina,  and  are  often  fo 
numerous  in  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  as  to  become  a nuifance  to  the 
fhores.  The  other  divifion  takes  a more  eaftern  diredlion,  to- 
wards Europe,  and  falls  in  with  the  great  ifland  of  Iceland  about 
the  beginning  of  March  ; upon  their  arrival  on  that  coafi,  their 
phalanx,  though  it  has  already  fuffered  confiderable  diminution, 
is  neverthelefs  found  to  be  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and  clofe* 
nefs,  occupying  a furface,  equal  at  leaft  to  the  dimenfions  of 
both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  fubdivided  into  columns  of 
five  or  fix  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth ; each 
divifion,  or  column,  being  led,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  moil 
experienced  fifhermen,  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  fize, 
older  perhaps  than  the  others,  and  having  made  a confiderable 
number  of  voyages,  may  be  capable  of  conducing  their  different 
bands  to  their  deftined  places. 

They  generally  fwim  near  the  furface,  but  fink  now  and 
then  for  a few  minutes.  The  leaders  of  thofe  which  vifit  the 
Britifh  kingdoms,  appear  off  Shetland  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
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grand  body  begins  to  be  perceived  in  June.  The  fifhers  are  ap- 
prized of  their  coming  by  a fmall  rippling  of  the  water,  the  re- 
fledlion  of  their  brilliancy,  and  the  great  number  of  gannets  or 
Solan  geefe,  and  other  aerial  perfecutors,  which  feaft  richly  on 
this  offered  bounty  ; and,  along  with  the  whales  and  other  fifh, 
may  be  one  cauie  of  the  fhoals  crouding  into  bays  and  creeks, 
where  they  are  caught  by  fifhermen  with  fo  much  eafe. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  Shetland  Iflands,  new  enemies  await 
them  ; whole  fleets  of  fifhing  veffels,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
netting,  are  in  readinefs,  on  a fixed  day,  to  drag  the  ocean ; 
thereby  fnatching  from  the  fhoals,  perhaps  millions  every  night 
from  June  till  September. 

The  Shetland  Iflands,  where  the  herrings  meet  with  the  firfl 
interruption  to  their  progrefs  fouthwards,  lie  at  the  diflance  of 
100  miles  due  north  from  the  main  land  of  Scotland;  and  ex- 
pend near  fixty  miles  in  length ; and  though  thefe  iflands  break 
and  feparate  the  great  body  of  herrings  into  two  parts,  the  wan- 
derers if  ill  continue  their  courfe  louthward.  One  divifion  pro- 
ceeds down  the  eafl  fide  of  Britain  ; goes  along  the  Murray 
Firth,  the  coafls  of  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Fife  ; the  great  river 
Forth,  the  coafl  of  Scarborough,  and  particularly  the  far-pro- 
jedling  land  at  Yarmouth,  the  ancient  and  only  mart  for  her- 
rings in  England  ; here  they  appear  in  Odtober,  and  are  found 
in  conhderable  quantities  till  Chriftmas : paffing  through  the 
channel,  fome  of  them  pay  a flight  viiit  to  the  north  coafl 
* of 
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France,  but  are  fo  exhaufted  and  impoverifhed  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  ufe. 

The  other  brigade  fhape  their  courfe  from  the  Shetland 
Iflands,  along  the  weft  coaft  of  Britain,  and  thefe  are  obferved  to 
be  much  larger  and  fatter,  as  well  as  confiderably  more  abun- 
dant, than  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide.  After  paffing  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Hies,  they  croud  in  amazing  quantities  into  the  lakes, 
bays,  and  narrow  channels  of  the  fhires  of  Sutherland,  Rofs,  and 
Invernefs ; which,  with  the  Hebrides,  compofe  the  greateft  fta- 
tionary  herring  fiftiing  in  Britain,  excepting  that  upon  the  coaft 
of  Shetland. 

Sometimes  this  fhoal  edges  clofe  upon  the  extenfive  coaft  of 
Argylefhire,  and  fills  every  bay  and  creek  ; and  almoft  always 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Loch-fyne,  Loch-loung,  and  other  arms  of 
the  fea  ; the  coaft  of  Airfhire  and  of  Galloway,  even  to  the 
head  of  Solway  Firth.  Having  performed  this  friendly  office  to 
the  weftern  ffiores  of  Scotland,  the  fhoal  proceeds  towards  the 
north  of  Ireland  ; where,  meeting  with  another  interruption, 
they  are  fubdivided  into  two  bodies.  One  paffes  down  the  Irifh 
Channel,  vifits  the  Ifte  of  Man,  where  they  are  caught  in  great 
abundance,  and  affords  an  occafional  fupply  to  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  and  fometimes  to  the  weft  coaft  of  England,  as  far  as. 
Briftol  Channel.  The  other  fhoal  fkirts  along  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  where,  after  vifiting  fome  of  the  lakes,  particularly  in 
the  county  of  Donnegal,  it  gradually  difappears,  and  is  finally 
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loft  in  the  immenfity  -of  the  Atlantic. — So  bountiful,  as  Mr. 
Knox  obferves,  is  Providence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
Hies,  in  one  article  of -food  only. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  defign  of 
this  migration,  is  to  fupply  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  with  food,  and  thus  atone  for  the  feeming  partiality  of 
Nature  to  more  fouthern  climes,  the  immediate  caufe  of  it  is 
their  ftrong  defire  to  remove  to  warmer  feas,  for  the  fake  of 
depositing  their  fpawn,  where  it  will  vivify  with  more  certainty 
than  under  the  frigid  zone.  It  cannot  be  from  defedl  of  food 
that  they  leave  the  polar  regions,  whatever  that  food  may  be, 
for  they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  gene- 
rally obferved  to  be  very  lean.  They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  continue  in  perfedlion  till  the  commencement  of 
winter,  when  they  begin  to  depofit  their  Ipawn. 

Blessed  as  this  country  is  with  fhoals  of  fifh,  and  pofteffing 
fuch  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  fifheries,  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  by  the  highlanders  in  this  trade.  What  has 
been  performed,  was  done  by  individuals  in  a fmall  way,  very 
few  private  capitals  having  been  employed.  Indeed  till  within 
a very  few  years,  the  chief  of  our  fifheries,  viz.  thofe  in  the 
Shetland  Ifles,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a people  who  poftefs 
no  natural  advantages.  To  thele  fifheries  on  our  own  coafts, 
the  Dutch  chiefly  owe  their  wealth,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  have 
been  the  means  by  which  this  induftrious  people  railed  them- 
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felves  to  a (late  of  opulence.  Originally  they  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  fifhermen,  colledted  from  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  to  a place  where  they  could  enjoy  freedom  of 
traffick;  and  living  in  huts  eredted  upon  a fpot  called  Damfluys, 
they  there  purfued  with  induftry,  and  under  wife  and  excellent 
regulations,  the  herring  fifheries  on  the  Britifh  coafls  ; fold  their 
fill  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  brought  back  commodities 
themfelves  wanted,  and  merchandize  which  they  exported  to 
different  parts : fo  that  their  fhips  were  never  empty,  but  always 
loaded  wherever  they  went,  with  fome  objedt  of  traffick.  Sir 
William  Monfon,  (peaking  of  their  (hips  being  thus  conffantly 
employed,  aptly  compares  them  to  a weaver’s  ffiuttle,  which  he 
calls  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  he  keeps  ever  in 
adtion,  till  the  gain  appears  by  the  cloth  that  he  makes.  By 
perfevering  in  this  induffrious  mode  of  life,  the  poor  filling  vil- 
lage of  Damfluys  gradually  increafed  : as  the  inhabitants  gained 
means,  the  huts  were  converted  into  comfortable  habitations, 
thefe  into  fplendid  dwellings,  and  the  whole  became  by  degrees 
metamorphofed  into  the  opulent  city  of  Amlferdam. 

The  difadvantages  they  labour  under  are  great,  but  induftry 
overcomes  every  obfacle,  and  converts  the  moll  barren  Ipots 
into  feats  of  plenty.  Their  own  country  is  fo  poor  in  natural 
produdlions,  that  for  almoft  every  article  requifite  to  condudl 
thefe  fifheries,  they  have  recourfe  to  foreign  nations.  Their 
timber  for  fhip-building,  their  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  barrels, 
and  even  their  bread,  is  brought  from  other  countries ; while 
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Scotland  fupplics  mod  of  them,  and  England  all.  They  have, 
befides*  a confiderable  navigation  to  make  to  come  at  the 
fi (he ries,  and  at  a ftormy  feafon  of  the  year,  while  we  have  the 
fifh  at  our  own  doors.  Notwithffanding  thefe  advantages  in 
our  favour,  the  Dutch  have,  till  lately,  been  the  only  perfons 
who  profited  by  them,  as  appears  from  different  accounts. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  year  1603,  the 
Dutch  fold  to  different  nations,  as  many  herrings  as  amounted 
to  1,759,000/.  In  the  year  1615,  they  employed  in  this  fifhery, 
2000  buffes,  and  37,000  fifhermen.  In  1618,  they  fent  no  lefs 
than  3000  buffes,  with  50,000  men  to  the  herring  fifheries; 
befides  this,  9000  other  veffels  were  employed  to  tranfport  and 
fell  the  fifh,  which  laft  occupations  employed  150,000  men  by 
fea  and  land,  in  addition  to  thofe  immediately  engaged  in  the 
fifheries.  Thus  did  our  induftrious  neighbours  increafe  the 
number  of  their  veffels  and  feamen,  fupply  half  the  world  with 
food,  and  raife  themfelves  to  opulence  at  our  expence  *. 

It 

* It  appears  by  fome  accurate  ftatements  made  by  Sir  W.  Monfon,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Lucius  O’Brian,  and  others,  that  the  number  of  herrings  fold  by  the 
Dutch  to  foreign  nations  is  aftonifhing.  In  four  provinces  within  the  Sound,  viz. 
Koningiberg,  Melvin,  Stetin,  and  Dantzic,  according  to  accounts  which  have  been 
taken  from  Cuftom-houfe  books,  and  may  therefore  be  depended  upon,  they  annually 
vended  between  30  and  40,000  lafts  of  herrings,  worth  more  than  620,0001.  while 
we  did  not  fend  a fingle  fifh. 

To  Denmark,  Norway,  Narpe,  Sweden,  Regel,  and  other  places  within  the  Sound, 
they  annually  fent  above  10,000  lafts,  value  160,000!.  To  Ruflia  they  fent  1500 
lafts,  worth  27,0001.  while  we  fent  only  to  the  fame  places  between  30  and  40  lafts. 

To 
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It  is  to  the  Shetland  Iflands  that  the  Dutch  have  chiefly  re- 
ported, and  a particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
conduct  their  fifheries  there,  is  given  by  Sir  W.  Mo  ns  on. 

From  the  Texel  to  Brafound,  in  Shetland,  is  upv/ards  of  230 
leagues.  To  the  latter  place,  about  the  20th  of  June,  at  lead: 
2000  fifhing  veffels  in  his  time  reforted.  On  the  24th  they  put 
to  fea,  being  prohibited  till  that  day,  under  a fevere  penalty,  as 
the  herrings  are  before  that  not  thought  fit  for  falting. 

Each  of  thefe  veffels  on  that  day,  direfls  its  courfe  to  find 
out  the  fhoal  of  herrings;  when  they  have  laden  their  buffes, 
they  return  to  Holland,  and  leave  their  cargo,  which  is  imme- 
diately repacked,  and  fent  to  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

As  foon  as  the  buffes  have  furnifhed  themfelves  with  vifluals, 
cafks,  and  fait,  they  revifit  the  fhoal  they  have  left,  and  filling 
again  as  quickly  as  poffible,  return  to  Holland  to  unload : this 
they  generally  do  three  times  in  the  feafon,  and  during  that 

To  towns  upon  the  river  Elbe,  they  fent  above  6000  lafts  annually,  worth 
lOOjOOOl.  while  we  fent  none  to  the  fame  places. 

To  Cleveland,  Juliers,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  different  parts  of  Germany, 
22,000  lafts,  amounting  to  440,000!.  while  we  fent  none. 

To  Guelderland,  Artois,  Hainhaut,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  8 or  9000  lafts,  worth 
l60,000l.  and  we  none. 

To  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  500  lafts,  value  io,oool.  while  we  only  fend  100  lafts. 
Thus,  fays  Sir  W.  Monfon,  fo  many  thoufands  of  lafts  of  fifh  taken  on  our  own 
coafts,  have  been  fold  by  them,  and  fo  many  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  pounds  produced, 
while  we  could  not  give  an  account  of  more  than  150  lafts,  value  3000I. ! 
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period,  on  the  moft  moderate  com])utation,  each  bufs  takes  ioo 
lafts  of  herring,  which,  being  valued  only  at  io/.  the  laft, 
amounts  to  1000/.  for  each  veflel. 

T he  fifhing  fleet  is  often  attended  by  certain  veflfels  called 
Yawgers,  that  carry  fait,  calks,  and  vidluals,  to  truck  with  the 
buffes  for  their  herrings,  which  they  carry  directly  to  the 
Baltic. 

I should  not  have  been  thus  particular  in  defcribing  the 
herring  fifheries,  fince  it  has  been  done  by  perfons  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  fubjedt,  did  I not  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  lofe  no  opportunity  of  imprefling  the  minds  of 
the  public,  with  the  neceflity  of  encouraging  this  lburce  of 
wealth  and  national  profperity.  Public  fpirited  men,  and  bodies 
of  men,  have  at  different  times  feen  the  utility  of  it,  and  have  for 
a while  made  exertions  in  the  caufe,  but  fufficient  perfeverance 
has  been  wanting.  The  country  is  infinitely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Knox,  whofe  laborious  exertions  to  promote  this  end  are  well 
known.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fociety  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  fifheries,  which  will,  I hope,  in  time  he  attended 
with  the  wifhed-for  fuccefs.  If  any  of  my  readers  are  defirous 
of  acquiring  more  information  on  this  fubjedl,  I would  recom- 
mend to  their  attention,  his  accurate  **  View  of  the  Britifh 
Empire,”  a work  to  which  1 am  indebted  for  many  of  thefe 
obfervations  on  the  fifheries. 


As 


UTILITY  OF  CRINAN  CANAL. 


As  conne&ed  intimately  with  the  improvement  of  the  fish- 
eries, as  well  as  with  Loch-fyne,  on  whofe  banks  I fear  the 
reader  will  think  he  has  been  too  long  detained,  I may  here 
mention  the  Crinan  Canal,  firft  projected,  I believe,  by  Mr. 
Knox.  This  canal,  which  will  be  fo  important  in  its  confe 
quenoes  to  the  whole  kingdom,  but  particularly  to  the  high- 
lands, is  nearly  completed,  but  is,  I am  informed,  at  prefent 
almoft  at  a flop  for  want  of  money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  a very  fhort  time,  however,  the  work  will  be  refumed  with 
Spirit.  A veffel  coming  from  any  of  the  highland  ports,  for 
inftance,  Oban,  into  the  Clyde,  which  is  the  great  mart  for  the 
difpofal  of  the  produce  of  the  highlands,  mull;  go  entirely  round 
by  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  a narrow  peninfula  that  ftretches  forty 
miles  from  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  in  a Southern  direftion, 
till  it  approaches  within  twenty  miles  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim in  Ireland.  The  diftance  from  Greenock  to  the  promon- 
tory or  Mull  * as  it  is  called,  is  above  fixty  miles  in  a South-weft 
direflion;  but  if  we  include  the  courfe  of  the  {hipping  thither, 
the  iflands  to  be  avoided,  the  tacks  and  evolutions  occasioned  by 
contrary  winds,  and  lee-fhores,  the  voyages  from  Greenock  to 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre  may,  on  an  average,  be  eftimated  at  eighty 
miles  each;  which,  being  ail  in  a dire&ion  contrary  to  the  in- 
tended port,  requires  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal  navigation  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Cape,  till  the  veftels  get  into  the  Same  lati- 
tude with  Greenock.  This  occahons  an  extra  navigation  of  120 

# Mull  or  Maoil,  in  Gaelic  fignifies  a Cape. 
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miles,  or  240  miles  northward  and  homeward,  to  every  vefTel  or 
boat  going  to  the  wed  highlands  from  the  Clyde.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  the  wind  which  favoured  their  voyage  to  the  Mull 
of  Cantyre,  becomes  adverfe  after  having  doubled  the  Cape;, 
they  mud  therefore  either  lie  to,  or,  if  a boat,  work  at  their  oars* 
through  a heavy  fea  up  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  probably  for  many 
days  before  they  reach  the  intended  port.  Having  difpofed  of 
their  fmall  cargo  of  lkins,  bark,  or  fifh  ; in  their  return,  they 
have  to  combat  the  fame  difficulties  and  dangers;  and  when  we: 
confider  the  almoft  in  cedant  gales,  the  lee-ffiores,  rocks,  nume- 
rous idands,  lands  and  currents,  attending  this  navigation,  wc 
can  ealily  fee  that,  befides  the  lofs  of  time  and  money  which  it 
occafions,  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  the  poor  natives,  many  of 
whom  periffi  every  year. 


Loch  Gilp 
and  Loch 
Crinan. 


Now  if  the  reader  will  cad  his  eye  upon  Lo.ch-fyne  in  the 
map,  he  will  perceive,  at  the  part  where  it  turns  eadward,  a 
fmall  proje&ing  arm  called  Loch  Gilp,  and  oppolite  to  it,  in  the 
found  of  Jura,  another  arm  called  Loch  Crinan;  the  didance 
between  thefe  two  arms  is  only  five  miles,  and  it  is  through  this 
idhmus  that  the  canal  is  to  be  cut.  This  work,  it  is  evident, 
will  fave  a great  deal  of  time  to  vedels  coming  from  the  wed 
highlands  into  the  Clyde,  and  will  like  wife  avoid  the  dangers 
and  ether  inconveniences  attending  a padage  by  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre.  Indeed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  comparifon,  it  will, 
when  completed,  be  as  great  an  acquifition  to  the  highlands,  as 
a cut  through  the  idhmus  of  Suez  would  be  to  Europe.  It  has 

been 
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been  begun  on  a large  fcale,  being  fixty  feet  wide,  and.  twelve 
deep.  The  expence  is.  effimated  at  about  8q,ooo/.. 

The  public  feint  of  the  undertakers  of  this  canal,  is  highly  Inconve- 

1 mence  of 

to  be  prailed,  but  it  is  to.  be  wifeed  that  it  had  been  a national  not  being  & 

1 national 

work,  and  that  no  more  dues  were  charged  on  veffels  going  Work, 
through  it,  than  might  be  neceffary  to  keep  it  in  repair;  for 
though  it  will  be  a work  of  great  utility  to  the  highlands,  yet 
the  number  of  veffels  paffing  through,  would  not,  at  lead:  for 
feme  time,  be  very  great  i fo  that  in  order  to  obtain  a moderate 
intereff  for  the  money,  a high  duty  muff  be  laid,  and  probably 
more  than  many  of  the  highland  boats  can  afford  to  pay.  In- 
deed the  craft  which  would  chiefly  navigate  this  canal,  are  fmall 
boats  paffing  to  and  from  the  Clyde,  with  cargoes  feldoni: 
amounting  to  twenty  pounds  each  ; and  money  is  fuch  an  obje£t 
to  thefe  poor  people,,  that,  to  fave  a tonnage  of  five  fhillings,. 
they  would  rifle  the  voyage  by  the  Mull  of  Cantyre. 

The  highland  canals,  like  the  highland  roads,  ought  to  be 
public  works..  Were  the  roads  in  the  highlands  fupported  by  a 
toll,  I fhould  fuppofe  that  half-a-crown,  or  five  fhillings  a horfe, 
would  be  neceffary  to  pay  the  intereff  of  the  money  laid  out  in 
forming  them,  fo  few  are  the  travellers,  and  yet  good  roads  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  *.  Such  objefts  are  undoubtedly  national, 
and.  the  expence  to  the  nation,  would  be  trifling., 

* Some  idea  of  the  very  few  travellers  on  thefe  roads  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
mentioned,  that,  during  the  firft  three  weeks  of  our  tour  in  the  highlands,  we  did  not 
meet  a angle  traveller,  either  on  horfeback  or  in  a carriage. 
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1 know  not  whether  to  make  any  apology  for  this  long  di- 
greffion,  but  thole  who  think  the  fubjeft  of  no  importance,  may 
pafs  it  over,  and  continue  the  tour. 

^ * , 1 1 - - • • » - * . . ‘ 1 1 ‘ j T ; * ■ ■ .{ : t * TT  J l i • ■ ? 

After  feeing  every  thing  worth  notice  at  Inverary,  we  lpent 
the  evening  with  Mr.  M‘Gibbon,  whofe  politenefs  and  holpita- 
lity  deferve  at  lead:  to  be  acknowledged;  and  on  the  14th  early 
in  the  morning,  we  fet  oit  for  Dalmaly,  at  the  head  of  Loch- 
Awe,  fixteen  miles  diftant  from  Inverary.  Our  obje<5t  was  to 
get  to  Oban,  and  we  could  have  eroded  the  lake  by  a ferry  at 
Port  Sonachan,  which  would  have  laved  fome  time,  but  we 
wilhed  to  fee  more  of  this  beautiful  lake,  which  we  were  told 
was  the  rival  of  Loch-lomond. 

The  firft  part  of  the  road  was  pleafant,  leading  through  the 
Duke’s  plantations.  About  three  miles  from  Inverary,  the 
river  Arey  tumbling  over  rugged  rocks,  forms  a good  cafcade : 
it  is  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  road,  and  facing  a gate  leading  to  it 
is  a fmall  cottage,  that  ferves  the  pnrpole  of  a porter’s  lodge. 
A wooden  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  river,  jud:  above  the  fall, 
which  we  palfed  to  reach  a point  on  the  other  fide,  that  gave  us 
a good  view  of  it.  We  were  told  that  the  Duke  intends  building  a 
temple  or  grotto  here,  from  whence  the  cafcade  may  be  conve- 
niently feen. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  cafcade,  we  let t alio  the  Duke’s  plan- 
tations, and  our  ride  was  not  for  fome  miles  by  any  means  inte- 
nt: reding; 
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reding : the  hills  are  in  general  bleak  and  barren.  In  this 
country  fiheep  have  taken  the  place  of  black  cattle,  and  are  faid 
to  be  more  profitable.  The  only  habitations  we  faw,  were  the 
cottages  of  fhepherds,  and  the  fmoke  ifluing  from  their  doors, 
gave  no  very  exalted  idea  of  their  neatnefs,  or  of  the  purity  of 
the  air  within.. 

At  Inverary  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  burn  coal, 
which  they  chiefly  procure  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow, 
by  way  of  Loch-fyne,  but  here,  as  indeed  in  molt  parts  of 
the  highlands,  peat  is  the  only  fuel,  and  in  very  wet  fummers, 
when  it  is  impoflible  to  dry  their  peats,  or  get  them  home  if 
they  were  dry,  on  account  of  the  foftnefs  of  the  ground,  they 
are  very  much  didreffed.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  during 
the  lad  fummer  (i  797);  when  very  few  peats  were  got  in.  The 
more  opulent  purchafed  coals  at  a high  price  at  Inverary,  and 
brought  them  home ; but  the  didrefs  of  the  poor,  for  want  of 
this  necefifary  article  through  the  winter,  was  very  great  indeed. 
Many  of  them  were  obliged  to  burn  the  little  wretched  furniture 
.they  pofiefled,  to  drefs  their  victuals. 

At  the  didance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Inverary,  we  had 
the  firft  view  of  Loch-Awe,  from  an  eminence  ; and  our  ex- 
pectations were  by  no  means  difappointed,  for  it  is  certainly 
only  fecond  to  Loch-lomond.  The  banks,  near  which  the  red: 
of  our  road  lay,  confided  of  deep  mountains  very  finely  wooded. 
Its  fmooth  furface  is  broken  by.  iflands,  many  of  which  are  or- 
namented 
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namented  with  pidturefque  ruins.  Loch-awe  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad,  though  the 
average  breadth  of  it  does  not  exceed  one  mile.  Its  furface  is 
ioS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea:  befides  the  great  number  of 
rivulets  and  ftreams  which  run  into  this  lake  on  both  {ides,  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  contrary  to  mod:  lakes,  it  receives  a con- 
fiderable  river  at  each  extremity,  and  difeharges  itfelf  laterally 
into  Loch-etive,  an  arm  of  the  fea  to  the  north,  at  a place  called 
Bunaw.  The  lake  abounds  with  falmon,  trout,  and  fome  char ; 
it  likewife  contains  plenty  of  eels,  which  are  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  the  common  people  of  the  highlands,  who  confider  this 
delicate  filh  as  a water  ferpent,  unfit  for  the  ufe  of  men  *. 

The  inn  of  Dalmaly  is  a very  comfortable  one,  confidering 
its  fituation.  Lord  Breadalbane,  whofe  property  it  is,  ever 
attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  lets  the  houfe  at  a 
very  low  rent. 

From  this  inn  is  a view  of  Glenorchay  to  the  eaft,  a fine  val- 
ley, moderately  wooded,  through  which  the  river  Urchay  winds 
along  for  about  fourteen  miles,  and  falls  into  the  eaftern  end  of 
Loch-awe. 

After  breakfaft,  we  went  to  call  on  Dr.  MTntire,  the 
minifter  of  Glenorchay : the  manfe  and  church  are  fituated 
on  a beautiful  little  ifle,  in  the  river  Urchay,  oppofite  to 

* Stat.  Account. 
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the  inn  of  Dalmaly.  We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  worthy  paftor  at  home,  but  were  hofpitably  entertained 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  MTntire,  his  fon,  the  minifter  of  a 
neighbouring  parifh,  and  by  Mifs  M‘Intire,  a young  lady  of 
accomplifhed  manners,  and  remarkably  well  informed.  She 
prefented  us  with  fome  highland  berries  and  cream,  which  were 
excellent.  Thefe  berries  were  the  fruit  of  the  Vaccinium  myrtillus , 
or  bilberry  whortle,  that  grows  very  plentifully  in  moll:  parts  of 
the  highlands,  and,  when  preferved  with  fugar,  they  form  a 
conferve,  at  leaf!  equal  to  any  fruit  in  our  gardens. 

On  being  informed  that  one  of  the  objects  of  my  tour  was 
mineralogy,  Mifs  M‘  Intire  very  obligingly  feledled  for  me  fome 
ipecimens  of  minerals  colledled  from  the  neighbouring  hills : 
among  thefe  were  fome  beautiful  rock  cryftal,  fome  large  Ipeci- 
mens of  talc,  a few  petrefadlions,  particularly  one  of  a potatoe. 
With  the  minerals  fhe  likewife  fent  me  fome  Ipecimens  of  lead 
ore,  found  on  the  glebe,  very  near  the  manfe,  which  is  very  rich. 
Eelide  the  minerals  above  mentioned,  fome  of  which  are  very 
common  here,  Cobalt,  Aibeftos,  and  a very  beautiful  Jalper, 
have  been  found  in  fmall  mafles  among  the  rocks  and  mountains. 
The  ifland  on  which  the  manfe  Hands,  confifts  of  a rock  of 
bluifh  limeftone,  interfperfed  with  fmall  particles  of  mica,  and 
veins  of  calcareous  fpar  : the  fame  kind  of  limeHone  is  vilible 
in  feveral  parts  about  Dalmaly,  generally  lying  under  a ftra- 
tum  of  micaceous  fhiftus.  The  neighbouring  hills  are  chiefly 
compofed  of  granite. 
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TOMB  OF  THE  MACNABS. 

/ 

The  church  of  Glenorchay  is  olcl,  and  in  bad  repair:  in  the 
church-yard  are  feveral  old  tombftones,  formed  of  a kind  of  lapis 
ollaris , with  figures  of  warriors,  fome  armed  with  fpears,  and 
others  with  two-handed  l'words.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be»4he 
tombs  of  the  Macgregors,  whofe  pofTeffion  and  chief  refidence, 
as  was  before  obferved  *,  were  in  the  vale  of  Glenorchay. 

Among  other  tombs  in  this  church-yard,  is  one  of  the  family 
of  Macnab,  a race  of  blackfmiths,  who  have  refided  in  the 
neighbourhood  fince  the  year  1440,  and  have  hill  followed 
the  fame  profeffion.  A hammer,  pincers,  and  fome  other  im- 
plements of  the  art,  are  rudely  carved  upon  the  tombftone.  A 
defcendant  of  this  family  hill  lives  on  an  eminence  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  vale,  and,  we  were  informed,  is  in  pofTeffion  of 
a manufcript  containing  feveral  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  and  other 
Celtic  bards,  in  their  native  tongue,  which  were  collected  by  one 
of  his  anceftors.  A progenitor  of  his  was  firft  brought  hither 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch-awe,  to  manufacture  arms 
and  armour,  as  well  as  to  perform  other  neceflary  parts  of 
fmith’s  work.  A line  of  his  pofterity  have,  ever  fince,  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  profeffion  on  the  very  fpot  where  he  firfl 
fettled. 

When  every  highlander  was  a foldier,  and  wore  arms,  a 
blackfmith  was  neceffarily  a man  of  confequence.  In  the  fim- 
ple  flate  of  the  mechanic  arts  among  thefe  people,  that  of  the 
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blackfmith  who  could  forge  armour,  was  the  molt  complex ; and 
the  demand  for  his  productions  univerfal.  The  progrefs  of  civi- 
lization, however  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  has  cer- 
tainly been  unfavourable  to  the  dignity  of  the  blackfmith.  From 
the  forging  of  armour,  his  hands  have  been  degraded  to  the 
fhoeing  of  horfes,  and  other  meaner  works,  of  which  there  is 
even  fo  little  need,  that  unlefs  he  had  a farm,  and  employed 
himfelf  in  agriculture,  this  relpe£table  defeendant  of  Vulcan 
could  not  perhaps  gain  a comfortable  living  He  ftill  con- 
tinues to  make  very  beautiful  highland  dirks. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  the  patron  of  the  living  ; and  the  pre- 
fent  worthy  incumbent  obferves,  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  patronage  been  exercifed  with  more  marked  attention  to  the 
heritors,  and  people  of  a parifh,  than  in  this  country.  Settle- 
ments againft  the  wilh  of  a majority  of  panfhioners  are  not 
known.  The  following  lingular  fa£l  is  the  only  inftance  to 
the  contrary,  and  which,  for  its  Angularity,  I fhall  take 
the  liberty  to  tranferibe  from  Dr.  M‘ Intire’s  Statiftical  Ac- 
count. 

“ At  the  revolution,  when  prelhytery  was  at  laft  re-eftablifhed  Mr.  Lind  fay 

> , . refutes  to 

in  North-Britain,  a Mr.  Dugald  Lindsay  was  the  epifcopal  conform, 
minifter  of  Glenorchay.  Mr.  Lindfay  would  not  conform. 

Preffed  by  the  lynod  of  Argyle,  the  noble  patron  wrote  a letter 
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of  invitation  to  a prefbyterian  probationer  in  the  {hire,  of  Perth, 
to  be  minifter  of  Glenorchay.  He  accepted  ; came  on  the  clofe 
of  the  week  to  the  parifh,  but  could  find  no  houfe  to  receive 
him,  or  perfon  to  make  him  welcome.  In  his  diffcrefs,  he  was 
driven  to  the  houfe  of  the  man  whom  he  came  to  fupplant,  and 
was  received  with  a cordiality  and  kindnefs  becoming  a minifler 
of  the  Gofpel.  Over  the  whole  parifh  there  was  a ftrong  ferment. 
People  of  all  ages  and  conditions  affembled,  from  all  quarters,  in 
the  church-yard,  on  Sabbath,  long  before  the  ufual  hour  of 
worfhip.  At  the  appearance  of  the  ftranger,  accompanied  by 
their  own  beloved  paftor,  there  was  a general  murmur  of  in- 
dignation. Twelve  armed  men  with  drawn  fwords,  furrounded 
the  aftonifhed  intruder.  Two  bagpipes  founded  the  march  of 
death.  Unmoved  by  the  tears  and  remonftrances  of  Mr.  Lindfay, 
in  this  hoftile  and  awful  form  they  proceeded,  with  their  pri- 
foner,  to  the  boundary  of  the  parifh,  and  of  the  county.  There, 
on  his  bended  knees,  he  folemnly  engaged  never  more  to  enter 
the  parifh,  or  trouble  any  perfon  for  the  occurrences  of  that  day. 
He  was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  and  he  kept  his  promife. 
The  fynod  of  Argyle  were  much  incenfed  ; time  cooled  their 
ardour;  the  patron  was  indulgent,  Mr.  Lindfay  deferving  and  be- 
loved by  the  people.  He  continued  in  the  undifturbed  poflefTion 
of  his  charge  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  aforefaid  event.’* 

, rot  . ii  >■  .‘il/i  . vttvy. « io  i . a ant 

Occupations  The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

bitants.  Loch-awe,  are  chiefly  pafloral : the  country,  excepting  in  the 
vale  of  Glenorchay,  being  very  hilly,  and  better  fuited  to  the 
4 fupport 
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fupport  of  fheep  than  agriculture.  Almoft  every  perfon,  however, 
cultivates  fome  oats  and  barley;  the  return  of  the  former  is  not  in 
general  above  three  or  four  feeds,  and  of  barley  fix  or  feven  ; but 
potatoes  thrive  very  well  here,  returning  from  twelve  to  twenty 
fold.  For  nine  months  of  the  year,  this  ufeful  root  makes  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people  ; 
and  indeed,  till  the  general  introdu61ion  of  it  into  the  highlands, 
which  is  not  very  remote,  the  poor  and  lower  clafles  pined  away 
near  half  their  time  in  want  and  hunger,  the  country  being  fo 
little  adapted,  both  from  foil  and  climate,  to  the  growth  of  grain. 

The  rents  have  been  doubled,  and  in  fome  places  tripled,  within  ^ncreaf’eof 
the  laft  forty  years,  but  ftill  the  fituation  of  the  tenants  is  better 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  highlands,  Lord  Breadalbane  giving 
confiderable  encouragements  by  leafes,  without  which  it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  a tenant  to  make  any  advantageous  improvements. 

The  wages  of  fervants  employed  in  all  the  operations  of  huf-  and  Wages, 
bandry,  have  been  progreffively  quadruple  what  they  were  fifty 
years  fince.  The  wages  of  a man-fervant  boarded  in  the  family 
are  from  5/.  to  10/.  a female  from  two  to  four  guineas  *. 


A considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  Salmon  fift- 
the  lake,  employ  themfelves  in  firning.  A little  below  Dalmaly-,  Urchay. 
at  a place  called  Catnifh,  great  numbers  of  falmon  are  taken  in 
the  Urchay,  in  the  following  manner.  A rock  croffes  the  bed 
of  the  river,  nearly  from  fide  to  fide.  Its  height  is  fuch,  that  few 
fifh  can  overleap  the  torrent ; which,  after  rains,  rufhes  forcibly 
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into  the  pool  below.  Many  of  the  falmon,  in  attempting 
to  leap,  fall  into  a bafket  iixed  tranfverfely,  and  in  this  way  con- 
fiderable  numbers  are  taken:  but  the  greated  daughter  is  effedled 
in  a different  manner.  On  the  fide  of  the  river,  there  is  an 
opening  between  the  rock  and  the  bank  ; here  a wicker  gate  is 
fixed,  that  can  be  opened  and  fhut  at  pleafure.  Several  yards 
above  this  entry,  the  dream  is  fecured  by  a fimilar  barrier.  When 
the  water  is  high  and  turbid,  the  fifh  are  let  in  below,  and  when 
the  dfherman  is  fatisfied  with  the  number  let  in,  he  diuts 
the  doors  of  his  prifon,  and  with  his  falmon  fpear  drags  them 
out  at  his  Ieifure.  Scores  are  fometimes  thus  dedroyed  in 
a day. 

The  old  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  general  fpeak  only 
Gaelic,  but  the  younger  ones  can  mod  of  them  fpeak  fome 
Englifh,  which  they  learn  at  fchool ; and  it  mud  be  obferved, 
that  where  the  Englifh  is  known  in  the  highlands,  it  is  fpoken 
with  much  greater  corredtnefs  and  purity  than  in  the  fouth  of 
Scotland,  and  without  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  Jowlanders. 
Superdition  is  fad  wearing  away,  at  lead  where  the  clergy  are 
intelligent  and  liberal,  and  take  pains  to  difcourage  fuch  notions, 

which  is  particularly  the  objedi  of  the  minider  of  Glenorchay: 

* • 

dill,  however,  mod  of  them  believe  in  witches  and  ghods,  and 
fome  point  out,  with  firm  credulity,  green  fpots  of  ground 
Where  dill,  ’tis  faid,  the  fairy  people  meet, 

beneath  each  birken  fhade  on  mead  or  hill. 

* 
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There  each  trim  iafs  that  {kirns  the  milky  {tore, 
to  the  fwart  tribes,  their  creamy  bowl  allots: 
by  night  they  lip  it  round  the  cottage  door, 
while  airy  minftrels  warble  jocund  notes  *. 


In  fome  parts  of  the  country,  the  funeral  dances  are  Rill  kept 
up.  Thefe  commence  on  the  evening  after  the  death.  All  the 
neighbours  attend  the  .fummons,  and  the  dance,  accompanied  by 
a foie mn  melancholy  {train  called  a lament,  is  begun  by  the 
neareft  relatives,  who  are  joined  by  moft  of  thofe  prefent : this 
is  repeated  every  evening  till  the  interment.  Thefe  dances 
may  perhaps  be  intended  as  an  expreftion  of  joy  that  their  friend 
is  removed  from  this  vale  of  tears  and  mifety,  to  a better  Rate 
of  exigence.  We  find  that  moft  rude  nations  give  vent  to  their 
feelings,  both  on  joyful  and  forrowful  occafions,  by  danciiig  and 
mufic;  in  this  manner  they  celebrate  the  death  of  warriors,  and 
excite  each  other  to  fuffer  with  unfhaken  firmnefs.  There  is 
fomething  in  the  idea  of  dancing  to  exprefs  forrow,.  againft 
which  the  mind  accuftomed  to  modern  refinement  in  manners, 
naturally  feems  to  revolt,  but  it  conveys  no  abfolute  impropriety, 
nor  in  its  confequences  does  it  lead  to  any  moral  turpitude  or 
impiety.  I cannot  fay  fo  much  with  refpedi  to  another  prevail- 
ing cuftom  in  the  highlands,  which  is  certainly  highly  indeco- 
rous, and  deftru&ive  of  every  good  principle;  I allude  to  their 
habit  of  drinking  at  funerals.  A neighbourhood  fcarcely  ever, 

I believe,  affemble  upon  thefe  occafions,  without  railing  their 
drooping  fpirits  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  by  whifky,  the  favo- 
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and  Fefli- 
vals. 
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rite  liquor  of  the  country.  The  following  circumftance  was 
related  to  us  by  an  eye-witnefs. 


A person  originally  from  Oban,  had  fpent  fome  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverary,  in  the  exercife  of  fome  mechanic 
art,  and  dying  there,  his  corpfe,  at  his  own  requeft,  was  carried 

||  A » r j „ 

by  his  friends  towards  Oban  for  interment.  On  a hill  between 
Inverary  and  Loch-awe,  juft  above  Port  Sonachan,  they  were 
met  by  the  relations  of  the  decealed  from  Oban,  who  came  to 
convey  the  corpfe  the  remainder  of  the  Way.  The  parting  could 
not  take  place  without  a glafs  of  fpirits,  that  had  been  plentifully 
provided  by  the  Oban  party;  and  before  they  feparated,  above 
forty  corpfes  were  to  be  carried  down  the  hill,  in  which,  how- 
ever, animation  was  only  fulpended,  for  they  all- recovered  the 
next  day. 

In  this,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  highlands,  a glafs  of 
whilky  is  drank  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning,  and  you  are  feldom 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a refufal,  however  unaccuftomed  to  fuch 
a mode  of  living;  for  a highlander  would  not  think  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  hofpitality,  if  he  let  you  leave  his  houle 
without  it. 

Highland  In  the  highlands,  the  breakfaft  is  the  principal  meal.  Ac- 

Breakfaft. 

cuftomed  to  be  out  among  the  hills,  fhooting  or  hunting,  a 
highland  gentleman  feldom  thinks  of  dinner.  On  this  account, 
the  breakfaft  table  is  plentifully  ftored  with  all,  or  moft  of  the 

following 
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following  articles: — Tea,  oat  cakes,  and  bifcuits,  for  wheat  bread 
is  feldom  to  be  feen;  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  hung-beef,  broiled  fal- 
mon,  or  kepper  as  it  is  called,  ham,  tongues,  marmalade,  honey, 
and  frefh  herrings  where  they  can  be  had.  Wherever  you  call, 
you  are  prefented  with  fpirits,  except  in  the  poorer  cottages, 
where  they  offer  milk.  Thefe  cottages  are  in  general  miferable 
habitations.  They  are  built  of  round  ffones,  without  any  ce- 
ment, thatched  with  fods,  and  fometimes  heath:  they  are  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  divided  by  a wicker  partition  into  two 
apartments,  in  the  larger  of  which  the  family  refide;  it  ferves 
likewife  as  a fieeping  room  for  them  all.  In  the  middle  of  this 
room  is  the  fire  made  of  peat,  placed  on  the  floor;  and  over  it, 
by  means  of  a hook,  hangs  the  pot  for  drefling  the  victuals. 
There  is  frequently  a hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  exit  to  the  fmoke, 
but  this  is  not  diredlly  over  the  fire,  on  account  of  the  rain,  and 
very  little  of  the  fmoke  finds  its  way  out  of  it,  the  greatefl:  part, 
after  having  filled  every  corner  of  the  room,  coming  out  of  the 
door,  fo  that  it  is  almofl:  impoflible  for  any  one  unaccuftomed 
to  it,  to  breathe  in  the  hut.  The  other  apartment,  to  which 
you  enter  by  the  fame  door,  is  referved  for  cattle  and  poultry, 
when  thefe  lafl:  do  not  choofe  to  mefs  and  lodge  with  the  fa- 
mily. 

At  Dalmaly  we  faw%  for  the  firfh  time,  a woman  who  had 
her  cloak  faftened  by  a large  filver  broach,  of  a circular  form, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  fuch  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant: we  had  afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey,  an 
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ST.  CONNAN’S  WELL. 
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opportunity  of  feeing  feveral  of  them.  They  were  made  long 
fince,  of  the  filver  found  in  the  hills,  or  procured  from  the  lead 
of  the  country. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  eaftward  from  the  inn  of  Dal- 
maly,  is  the  well  of  St.  Connan:  the  water  is  remarkably  light 
and  pure,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  any  mi- 
neral. St.  Connan  was  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  country.  He 
lived  near  the  well,  and  blelfed  the  fpring.  On  a little  emi- 
nence hard  by,  in, a humble  cot,  about  twenty-five  years  fince, 
dwelt  a poor  old  man,  principally  fupported  by  the  well  of  St. 
Connan.  The  whole  day  he  fat,  generally  at  the  door  of  his 
cot,  ready  to  give  paffengers  a draught  of  his  favourite  fpring,. 
for  which  he  generally  received  fome  fmall  confideration.  It  is 
almofl  incredible  what  quantities  he  himfelf  daily  drank,  for  the 
fpace  of  forty-four  years  that  he  lived  near  the  well.  He  never 
had  a complaint;  and  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-fix,  in  the 
exercife  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  The  evening  before  he 
died,  he  was  feen  drinking  at  the  well  as  ufual ; but  though  this 
pradtice  had  prevented  difeafe,  it  could  not  fave  him  from  the 
hand  of  death.  He  retired  to  his  cell,  and  in  the  morning  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  A few  fhillings  were  found  in  an  old 
rag  befide  him.  He  had  exa£led  a promife  from  the  minifter  of 
the  parifh,  that  no  one  after  him  fhould  occupy  the  hut;  and 
about  this  he  difcovered  an  anxiety  not  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  day  he  was  buried,  the  hut  was  demolished. — It  would  not, 
indeed,  as  Dr.  M‘Intire  obferves,  have  been  eafy  to  have 
2 found 
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RUINS  OF  KILCHURN  CASTLE. 


found  a new  occupant,  for  the  whole  infide  of  his  folitary  habi- 
tation was  lined  with  fragments  of  coffins,  brought  from  the 
church-vard  year  after  year,  as  repairs  were  needed  *. 

We  left  the  Manfe  of  Glenorchay  about  noon,  on  our  way  to 
Oban.  Mr.  MTntire  very  politely  accompanied  us  to  Taynuilt, 
an  inn  about  fourteen  miles  diftant,  where  we  propofed  to  dine. 

We  had  a mofi  romantic  ride,  the  whole  road  lying  clofe  to  the 
banks  of  Loch- Awe,  and  the  fine  rapid  river  that  runs  out  of 
the  north  fide  of  the  lake,  into  Loch  Etive;  on  our  rio-ht  were 
rugged  mountains,  whofe  bafes  were  covered  with  wood,  and 
whofe  lofty  fummits  were  crowned  with  clouds,  depofiting  their 
watery  loads  that  came  in  the  form  of  cafcades,  many  of  which 
were  very  beautiful:  on  our  left,  we  had  the  lake  with  its  beau- 
tiful iflands. 

On-  a peninfula  fiand  the  ruins  of  Kilchurn  Caffile,  which,  as  Kilchum 
you  wind  along,  appears  under  a variety  of  pleafing  points  of  CaliIe’ 
view,  but  the  fined:  and  mod:  finking  is  at  the  difiance  of  about 
four  miles  from  Dalmaly.  Here  we  had  a noble  expanfe  of  water 
before  us,— -a  difiindl  view  of  the  caffile  and  peninfula  in  the 
middle,  and  in  the  difiance,  Benloi,  and  feveral  high  mountains, 
with  the  opening  of  the  vale  of  Glenorchay. 

'T'his  cafile  was  built  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 

•about  the  year  1440,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  holy  wars. 
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In  foli'cary  retirement  {he  here  mourned  his  abfence,  and  waited 
his  return.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged,  and  became  the 
chief  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Breadalbane.  In  the  year  1745, 
a part  of  it  was  garrifoned  by  the  king’s  forces,  in  order  to  de- 
fend this  pafs  into  the  highlands,  and  fecure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  This  magnificent  feat,  however,  is  faft  tumbling 
down,  and  is  a melancholy  monument  of  the  mutability  of 
human  grandeur,  and  of  the  all-deftru&ive  hand  of  Time. 


What  does  not  fade?  The  tower  that  long  had  flood 
the  crufh  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds, 
ihook  by  the  flow,  but  fure  deftroyer,  Time, 
now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o’er  its  bafe  *. 


FraocU- 

Ellan. 


On  a fmall  ifland,  not  far  from  the  caflrle,  called  Fraoch  Elian , 
are  likewife  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caflde ; much  fmaller,  how- 
ever, than  that  of  Kilchurn.  In  the  year  1267,  this  little  ifland, 
with  its  fortrefs,  and  fome  contiguous  lands,  were  granted  by 
Alexander  the  Third,  to  Gilbert  M‘Naughtan,  the  chief  of  the 
clan,  on  condition  that  he  fliould  entertain  the  king,  whenever 
he  pafled  that  wav. 

Fraoch-Ellan  was,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  the  hefperides  of 
this  country.  “ The  fair  Mego  longed  for  the  delicious  fruit  of 
the  ifle,  guarded  by  a dreadful  ferpent : Fraoch,  who  had  long 
loved  the  maid,  goes  to  gather  the  fruit.  By  the  ruftling  of  the 
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leaves,  the  ferpent  is  awaked  from  its  fleep.  It  attacked  the 
hero,  who  perifhed  in  the  conflitd : the  monder  was  alfo  de- 
droyed.  Mego  did  not  long  furvive  the  death  of  her  lover.” 

This  is  the  dory  fung  in  the  Erfe  ballads,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition from  time  immemorial*. 

We  travelled  for  feveral  miles  under  the  high  and  rugged  Cruacharu. 
mountain  Cruachan,  through  woods  of  hazel  and  birch,  which 
lkirt  its  bafe.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain,  as 
meafured  by  Colonel  Watson,  is  3390  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bafe  exceeds  twenty 
miles.  Cruachan,  fays  Dr.  M‘Intire,  is  the  weather-gage  of  the 
people  within  view  of  its  lofty  fummit.  Before  the  dorm,  “ the 
Ipirit  of  the  mountain  dirieks,”  and  its  head  and  fdes  are  en- 
veloped with  clouds. 

On  the  fummit  of  this  lofty  mountain  was  the  fatal  ipringy 
from  which,  according  to  a tradition  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
attributed  to  Qffian,  iflfued  the  beautiful  lake  Awe. 

“ Bera,  the  aged,  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  She  was  story  of 
the  daughter  of  Griannan  the  fage.  Long  was  the  line  of  her  tra* 
fathers,  and  fhe  was  the  lad:  of  her  race.  Large  and  fertile  were 
her  poffeffions;  her’s  the  beautiful  vales  below,  and  her’s  the 
cattle  which  roamed  on  the  hills  around.  To  Bera  was  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  that  awful  Ipring,  which,  by  the  appoint- 

* This  tranflation  of  it  is  by  the  learned  Dr.  Smith,  of  Campbeltown. 
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STORY  OF  BERA. 


meat  of  fate,  was  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  the  inheritance  of  her 
fathers,  and  to  her  father’s  race. 

“ Before  the  fun  fhould  withdraw  his  beams,  the  was  to 
cover  the  fpring  with  a Rone,  on  which  facred  and  myfterious 
characters  were  impreffed.  One  night  this  was  forgot  by  the 
unhappy  Bera:  overcome  with  the  heat  and  chace  of  the  day, 
fhe  was  feized  with  fleep  before  the  ufual  hour  of  reft.  The 
confined  waters  of  the  mountain  burft  forth  into  the  plain  below, 
and  covered  the  large  expanfe  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lake  of  Awe.  The  third  morning,  Bera  awaked  from  her  fleep. 
She  went  to  remove  the  ftone  from  the  fpring;  but  behold  no 
ftone  was  there ! She  looked  to  the  inheritance  of  her  tribe ; fhe 
fhrieked ! The  mountain  fhook  from  its  bafe ! Her  fpirit  retired 
to  the  ghofts  of  her  fathers,  in  their  light  airy  halls.” 

This  tale  is  repeated  and  fung  in  the  original  by  many  per- 
fons  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  tell  feveral  other  tales  con- 
cerning the  fame  Bera,  but  by  no  means  in  fo  elegant  a man- 
ner; the  preceding  ftory  was  woven  from  the  raw  material  in 
Offian’s  loom  of  fancy,  but  the  others  are  the  rough  manufacture 
of  the  peafantry.  The  refidence  of  Bera  was  faid  to  be  on  the 
higheft  mountains;  that  fhe  could  ftep  with  eafe,  and  in  a mo- 
ment, from  oii€  diftrict  to  another;  and,  when  offended,  that  fhe 
caufed  a flood  to  come  from  the  mountains,  which  deftroyed  the 
corn,  and  laid  the  grounds  under  water.  This  may  probably 
allude  to  water- fpouts,  which  in  this  country  often  burft  fud- 

denly 
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denly  on  the  hills,  tearing  clown  a great  part  of  their-  fide,  and 
fweeping  gravel  and  ftones,  and  water  into  the  plain.  Thefe 
wonderful  effedts  would  readily,  in  the  dark  ages,  be  attributed  to 
the  agency  of  fpirits  and  giants. 

Proceeding  farther  down  the  banks  of  the  lake,  we  law  inifhail. 
the  beautiful  ifle  of  Inifhail,  on  which  are  ftill  vifible  the  ruins 
of  a monaftery.  Concerning  this  religious  houfe,  record  and 
tradition  are  almoft  equally  filent.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
houfe  of  nuns,  memorable  for  the  fandlity  of  their  lives  and  pu- 
rity of  their  manners;  at  the  reformation,  this  religious  houfe 
was  fupprefled,  and  the  temporalities  granted  to  Hay,  the  abbot 
of  InchafFrey,  who,  abjuring  the  former  tenets  of  his  religion, 
embraced  the  caufe  of  the  reformers.  On  the  ifland  is  likewife 
a ruined  chapel,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monaftery,  but 
was  afterwards  ufed  as  the  parifh  church,  the  parifh  being  called 
Inifhail,  from  the  ifland.  In  thefe  days,  on  a Sunday,  might  be 
feen  boats  of  pious  people,  landing  in  fucceffive  groups,  and 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  paftor.  But  this  being  found  incon- 
venient, and  even  dangerous  in  many  inftances,  a place  of 
worfhip  was  built  nearly  oppolite  to  the  ifland,  on  the  ftde  of 
the  road  between  Inverary  and  Dalmaly.  Though  the  pa- 
rifhes,  both  of  Glenorchay  and  Inifhail,  are  very  extenfive,  yet 
they  are  conjoined,  and  under  the  paftoral  care  of  Dr.  Mac 
Intire. 
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The  great  body  of  the  lake  runs  cliredtly  weftward  by  Hay- 
held,  the. feat  of  Mr.  Macdougal,  very  pleafantly  fituated; 
but  a branch  of  it,  on  whofe  banks  we  rode,  runs  northward. 
This  branch  narrows  very  faff,  but  continues  deep.  From  the 
road,  the  defcent  to  the  water  is  almoft  perpendicular,  and  yet 
there  is  no  parapet  wall,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  dangerous 
for  carriages,  and  even  horfes.  After  c rolling  a fmall  bridge, 
under  which  a rapid  torrent  rolls,  forming  a fine  cafcade  almoft 
hid  with  wood,  we  faw  two  jutting  promontories  forming  the 
termination  of  the  lake,  and  the  beginning  of  the  river  Awe. 
The  oppofite  bank  is  very  high,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  yet  its 
fcanty  herbage  is  cropped  by  fheep,  whofe  bleatings  we  con- 
ftantly  heard,  and  by  goats,  which  climb  with  eafe  thefe  rugged 
fteeps.  In  many  places,  mountain  torrents,  or  probably  water 
fpouts,  have  wafhed  down  immenfe  quantities  of  gravel  from 
the  fides  of  the  mountains. 

The  rains  here  are  almoft  inceftant ; the  tops  of  the  moun-' 
tains  being  very  feldom  free  from  clouds,  which  pour  down 
torrents.  The  fhowers  indeed  in  fummer  do  not,  in  general, 
laft  long,  but  they  are  continually  falling,  and  the  natives  are  fo 
inured  to  them,  that  they  call  the  weather  fine,  when  a traveller 
from  the  fouth  of  England  would  fcarcely  venture  out  *. 

We 

* The  great  body  of  Cruachan  is  compofed  of  a reddifh  porphyry,  but  near  the 
bottom  is  found  argilaceous  fhiftus,  interfered  by  veins  of  quartz,  and  lapis  ollaris. 
Near  Taynuilt  I found  fome  beautiful  red  jafper.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  river 
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We  now  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Awe,  which  runs 
out  of  the  lake  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  roaring  over  rocks  and 
loofe  ftoties.  In  this  river  are  plenty  of  falmon,  and  we  faw 
feveral  perfons  employed  in  fifhing.  About  half  a mile  below 
the  origin  of  the  river,  on  the  oppofite  tide,  lay  a large  hone 
near  the  edge  of  the  water ; we  could  fee  plainly  that  this  huge 
fragment  had  fallen  from  the  rock  above,  at  no  great  diftance  of 
time,  for  we  could  trace  its  marks  on  the  fteep  fide  of  the  hill, 
and  perceive  the  ruins  of  a cottage,  which  Mr.  Mac  Intire  in- 
formed us  it  had  overturned  in  its  courfe.  I afterwards  found 
the  circumftance  defcribed  in  fo  interefting  a manner  in  his 
father’s  Statiftical  Account,  that  1 {hall  take  the  liberty  of 
tranfcribing  it. 

“ A few  years  ago,  in  a cottage  at  the  bottom  of  the  fteep 
hill,  whofe  ftimmit  is  one  range  of  projecting  rocks,  a near  and 
crafhing  noife  was  heard,  refembling  a clap  of  thunder.  The 
cottager  from  a window  beheld  the  face  of  the  hill  covered  with 
detached  maffes  of  rock,  bounding  with  velocity,  and  flying  to- 
wards his  flender  and  ill-conftruCted  habitation.  His  wife  had 
juft  gone  out,  and  he  heard  her  cries.  A child  ftood  at  his  knee, 
and  another  was  afleep  in  a bed  befide  him.  Pie  fprung  inftan- 
taneoufly  to  the  door,  with  a child,  as  he  thought,  in  each  hand. 

Awe,  near  the  bridge,  the  ground  is  almoft  covered  with  fragments  of  porphyry,  that 
have  fallen  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  b'afi3  of  this  porphyry  is  a kind 
of  trap,  of  a dirty  red  colour,  with  fielh-coloured  cryftals  of  feld  fpar,  fome  cryftals 
of  black  fhorl,  and  a very  few  of  greenilh  coloured  mica.  This  ftone  feems  to  con- 
ititute  the  greateft  part  of  Cruachan,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
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Scarce  had  he  croffed  the  threfhold,  when  an  enormous  ftone 
paffed  through  his  houfe,  in  the  very  place  where  he  and  his 
children  were  a moment  before.  He  miffed  a child,  and  no 
loneer  heard  the  voice  of  his  wife.  He  looked  into  the  ruins  of 
his  hut;  found  his  child  alive  and  unhurt,  in  a corner  whither  it 
had  been  thruft  by  the  fragments  of  the  bed  and  furniture,  dil- 
placed  by  the  rock  in  its  courfe.  In  a little  the  mother  came 
to  the  fcene.  Their  joy  and  gratitude  were  complete.” 


Bumavv. 


Iron  Foun- 
dry. 


About  twelve  miles  from  Dalmaly,  we  croffed  the  river  Awe 
by  a bridge,  above  which  is  a little  ifland  ; the  road  here  is  ex- 
tremely romantic.  The  near  hills  are  covered  with  birch,  and 
the  diffant  mountains  have  all  the  alpine  grandeur  that  can  be 
conceived : the  valley  is  filled  with  a beautiful  arm  of  the  fea, 
called  Loch  Etive,  into  the  fide  of  which  the  river  Awe  pours 
the  water  of  the  lake.  This  place  is  called  Bunaw.  About 
1753,  a company  from  Lancafhire  eredted  a furnace  for  calling 
pig  iron  here,  and  obtained  a long  leafe  of  feveral  farms,  for 
rearing  wood,  and  grazing  their  wurk-horfes.  A part  of  the 
wood  is  cut  down  every  year,  and  converted  into  charcoal,  with 
which  they  are  enabled  to  make  extremely  pure  iron,  the  char- 
coal deoxydating  the  metal,  and  freeing  it  from  its  impurities 
much  better  than  foffil  coal.  The  iron  ore  is  imported  from 
the  weftern  coaft  of  England,  and  other  places.  This  work  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  poor  natives,  who  find  con- 
ffant  employment,  humane  treatment,  and  good  wages  in  its 
various  departments.  About  two  miles  after  we  croffed  Awe- 
§ bridge* 
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bridge,  we  came  to  Taynuilt,  a fmall  and  miferable  looking  vil- 
lage, with  an  inn  of  no  very  tempting  alpedl;  the  accommoda- 
tions were  however  much  better  than  we  expedled,  and  our  fare 
was  feafoned  with  good  nature,  and  a wifh  to  pleafe;  who  then 
would  not  be  pleafed?  Upon  the  whole,  this  day’s  ride  was  one 
of  the  mod  romantic  and  beautiful  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
the  evening  we  walked  out  a little  to  take  a view  of  the  fur- 
rounding country,  but  the  rain  foon  drove  us  back, 

July  15.  Breakfaft  difpatched,  we  took  leave  of  our  good- 
natured  friend,  Mr.  Mac  Intire,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to 
Oban,  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Taynuilt.  Soon  after  quitting 
the  inn,  we  faw  on  our  left,  on  the  top  of  a little  hill,  a crofs, 
which  had  doubtlefs  remained  there  lince  the  days  of  popery, 
having  efcaped  the  ruthlefs  hands  of  the  difciples  of  John  Knox: 
it  was  probably  a monumental  crofs,  fuch  as  is  frequently  met 
with  in  Spain,  and  other  Catholic  countries.  Riding  a little 
farther,  we  entered  fome  very  beautiful  woods  of  birch;  this 
light  and  elegant  tree,  fo  common  in  the  highlands,  is  certainly 
■entitled  to  the  epithet  beautiful,  though  not  of  the  drooping  or 
weeping  kind,  which  we  afterwards  met  with.  The  road  con- 
tinued extremely  pleafant;  the  inequality  of  the  ground  fome- 
times  riling  into  little  hills,  cloathed  with  birch,  and  fometimes 
.appearing  in  the  form  of  abrupt  rugged  rocks,  prefented  us 
every  moment  with  new,  grand,  and  interefling  feenery.  Now 
and  then  we  had  a peep  of  the  fait- water  lake  Etive,  down 
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whofe  fouthern  banks  we  were  travelling:  in  feveral  places  to 
the  right,  and  indeed  on  both  fides  of  the  road,  are  flat  pieces  of 
VcfTiges  of  ground,  with  furfaces  as  level  as  a piece  of  water;  thefe  fiat 
places  are  furrounded  by  hills,  and  we  could  have  no  doubt  from 
infpedtion,  that  they  had  formerly  been  lakes,  which  have  been 
filled  up  through  time.  Many  of  them  are  peat-mofles,  others 
form  the  finefl  meadows.  Thefe  appearances  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  part,  but  may  be  feen  in  almoft:  every  hilly  coun- 
try; and  though  the  lakes  in  Scotland  are  almoft  without  number, 
yet  there  is  every  reafbn  to  believe  that  they  were  formerly  much 
more  numerous  than  at  prefen  t*  In  the  courfe  of  our  tour,  we 
faw  feveral  in  fiances  of  lakes  now  filling  up. 


Loch  Etie,  or  Etive,  is  a navigable  inlet  of  the  fea,  near 
twenty  miles  long,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth  ; its  banks  are 
pleafant,  being  indented  into  creeks  and  bays,  affording  fafe  an- 
chorage in -any  wind  whatever  r they  are  delightfully  variegated 
with  hills  and  vallies,  meadows  and  corn  fields,  wood  and  wa- 
ter. There  are  feveral  lalmon  fifheries  on  its  banks,  and  in  fome 
feafons  it  is  frequented  bv  herrings.  The  extremity  of  the  lake 
bends  its  courfe  in  a north-eaflerly  diredtion,  terminating  in 
Glen  Etie,  a valley  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of  Usnath, 
the  father  of  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan  ; the  firfl  of  whom 
ran  away  with  Darthula,  wife  of  Cairbar,  king  of  Ulfler,  in  Ire- 
land, which  is  the  fubjedl  of  one  of  Oflian’s  beautiful  poems. 
The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  flory: 


Usnath, 
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Us nath,  laird  of  Eta,  had  three  foil s,  Nathos,  Althos,  and 
Ardan,  by  Sliffama,  the  daughter  of  Semo,  and  lifter  of  the 
celebrated  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very  young, 
went  over  to  Ireland,  by  delire  of  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe 
of  arms  under  their  uncle  Cuchullin,  who  made  a great  figure 
in  that  ifland.  They  were  juft  landed  in  Ulfter,  when  the  news 
of  Cuchullin’s  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young,  took 
the  command  of  Cuchullin’s  army,  made  head  again!!:  Cairbar 
the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles.  Cairbar  at  laft 
having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac,  the  lawful  king,  the 
army  of  Nathos  changed  tides,  and  their  commander  was  obliged 
to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Darthula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Cairbar,  refided  at  that  time  in  Selama,  a caftle  in  Ulfter ; Ihe 
faw,  loved,  and  fled  with  Nathos,  intending  to  accompany  him 
to  his  native  country ; but  a ftorm  riling  at  fea,  they  were  un- 
fortunately driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  cpaft  of  Ulfter,  where 
Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army,  waiting  for  Fin  gal,  the 
king  of  Morven,  who  meditated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to 
re-eftablilh  the  Scottilh  race  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  Ulfter. 
The  three  brothers,  after  having  defended  themfelves  for  forne 
time  with  great  bravery,  were  overpowered  and  llain ; Dar- 
thula Handing  near  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos,  was  re- 
proached by  Cairbar ; Ihe  killed  herfelf  with  an  arrow,  and  fell 
upon  the  body  of  her  lover.  This  laft  fcene  is  thus  beautifully 
defcribed  by  the  poet : 

“Darthula 


Story  of  Dar- 
thula. 
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“ Darthula  flood  in  filent  grief,  beheld  their  fall;  no  tear 
was  in  her  eye ; but  her  look  was  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her 
cheek;  her  trembling  lips  broke  fhort  a half-form’d  word. 
Her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  But  gloomy  Cairbar  came. 

4 Where  is  thy  lover  now,  the  car-borne  chief  of  Eta  ? 

Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls  of  Ufnath  ? or  the  dark-brown  hills 
of  Fingal  ? My  battle  had  roared  on  Morven,  had  not  the 
winds  brought  back  Darthula.  Fingal  himfelf  would  have 
been  low,  and  forrow  dwelling;  in  Selma.5' Her  fhield  fell 

from  Darthula’s  arm,  her  breaft  of  fnow  appeared.  It  ap- 

* 

peared,  but  it  was  ftained  with  blood,  for  an  arrow  was  fixed 

in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a wreath  of 

* 

fnow.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  his  face,  and  their  blood  is 
mixing  round.” 

In  Loch-Etive  is  a fmall  ifland,  with  the  ruins  of  a houfe ; 
it  even  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Elain  Ufnich , or  the  Ifland  of 
Ufnath.  There  is  alfo  in  Glen-Etie,  a rock  riling  in  the  form  of 
a cone,  on  the  end  of  a high  hill,  which  to  this  day  retains  the 
name  of  Grianan  Dearthuil,  fignifying  the  balking  place  of 
Darthula,  a name  probably  given  in  honour  of  this  celebrated 
woman. 

Emerging  from  the  birch  woods,  we  continued  our  route, 
winding;  along;  the  fhore,  over  a road  as  g;ood  as  need  be  : the 

o o 7 o 

ground  produces  tolerable  crops  of  barley  and  oats  for  this  part 
of  the  country ; the  return  of  oats  being  about  five-fold.  Shell 

fand 
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fand  is  ufed  as  manure  ; it  is  brought  from  a confiderable  did- 
tance  in  boats,  and  fpread  upon  the  furface  with  advantage. 
Wherever  the  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  loch,  is  broken  up 
by  digging  for  gravel,  or  by  any  other  circumffance  ; under  the 
foil  is  found  a bed  of  granite  and  porphyric  pebbles  and  fea 
fhells,  exa&ly  the  fame  as  on  the  fhore  of  the  lake,  which  fhows 
that  thefe  parts  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  fea,  or  have 
formed  the  fhore  of  the  lake,  that  now  appears  to  be  gradually 
embanking  itfelf  and  retiring,  leaving  a gentle  Hope  of  land  to- 
wards it.  In  procefs  of  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this- 
arm  of  the  fea  will  leave  a trait  of  fine  land,  unlefs  where  it  is 
kept  open  by  the  river  : that  period  muff,  however,  be  very  re- 
mote. The  pebbles  on  the  fhore  confift  almofl  entirely  of  the 
kind  of  porphyry  before  defcribed,  and  a red  granite.  The 
Cucubalus  behen , Glaux  mar  it  im  a , and  St  at  ice  armeria , grow  clofc 
to  the  fhore  in  confiderable  quantities.. 

About  feven  miles  from  Taynuilt,  Loch-etive  contrails-  to 
a narrow  channel,  not  much  more  than  a mufket  fhot  over  i 
this  place  is  called  Cornel , which  flgnifies*  in  the  Celtic  tongue, 
rage  or  fury,  and  is  very  defcriptive  of  the  place.  A ridge  of 
rus;2;ed  and  uneven  rocks  here  run  acrofs  two-thirds  of  the  chan- 
nel,  and  occafion,  at  certain  periods  of  the  ebbing  or  flowing 
tide,  fuch  a rapid  current,  that  no  veffel  with  the  frefhefl  breeze 
can  ftem  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  the  tide  runs  up 
with  great  rapidity,  and  Loch  Etive  being  at  once  fwelled  with 
the  fpring-tide  from  the  ocean,,  and  the  water  of  Loch  Awe,  as 

fooa 
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foon  as  the  former  begins  to  ebb,  difcbarges  itfelf  with  a vio- 
lence and  noife,  unequalled  by  the  loudeft  cataradl,  and  which 
may  be  heard  at  the  diffance  of  many  miles.  This  celebrated 
fall  of  fait  water  feems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Offian : 

“ Thefe  are  not  thy  mountains,  O Nathos! 
nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves 

The  ferry  of  Connel,  though  in  appearance  very  formidable, 
is  fafe,  owing  to  the  fkill  of  the  boatmen.  It  may  be  croffed 
when  fome  greater  and  feemingly  fmoother  ones  cannot.  No 
accident  has  happened  at  it  in  the  remembrance  of  any  one 
living. 


Dunfiaffnage,  About  two  miles  beyond  Connel,  on  a promontory  jutting 

into  the  lake,  and  almoff  infulated,  is  a bold  rock,  on  which 

# 

ffand  the  remains  of  the  caffle  of  Dunfiaffnage. 

This  caffle  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Ewin,  a Pi&ifh 
monarch,  cotemporary  with  Julius  Caefar,  who  called  it  after  him- 
a Place  of  fe]f  Evonium  ff.  Whether  this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  cer- 

great  Anti- 
quity. tainly  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  firff  feats  of  the 

Pidtifh  and  Scottifh  princes.  In  this  caffle  was  long  preferved 

Coronation  the  famous  ffone  chair,  or  feat,  the  palladium  of  North-Britain, 

Stone. 

faid  to  have  been  brought  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  firff  ufed  as  a 
feat  of  juftice  by  Gathelus,  who  was  coeval  with  Mofes.  It 

* Darthula,  a poem.  f Pennant’s  Tour,  parti,  p.  410. 
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continued  here,  and  was  ufed  as  the  coronation  chair  till  the 
time  of  Kenneth  the  fecond,  who  removed  it  to  Scone,  from 
whence,  as  will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  noticed,  it 
was  taken  to  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  it  now  I believe  re- 
mains. ✓ 

Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  preferved  till  the  prefent 
century,  when  the  keeper’s  fervants,  during  his  infirm  years, 
embezzled  them  for  the  fake  of  the  filver  ornaments.  There  re- 
mains, however,  a battle-axe  of  beautiful  workmanfhip,  orna- 
mented with  filver. 

The  caftle  is  a fquare  building,  in  a very  ruinous  Rate;  at 
three  of  the  corners  are  round  towers ; the  entrance  is  at  pre- 
fent towards  the  fea  by  a ruinous  flair-cafe,  and  the  whole  has 
a moft  dreary  and  defolate  appearance.  Of  this  building,  no- 
thing remains  but  the  outer  walls,  within  which  a houfe  has 
been  eredted  for  the  refidence  of  the  proprietor.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  caftle,  but  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  fituated  on  a rock,  as  was  before 
obferved,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whofe  waters  expand 
within,  to  a beautiful  bay,  where  fhips  may  fafely  ride  at  anchor 
in  all  weathers. 

» 

In  1307,  Dunftaffhage  caftle  was  pofTeffed  by  Alexander 
Macdougal,  Lord  of  Argyle,  but  was  reduced  that  year  by 
Vol.  I.  T Robert 


Ancient 

Regalia. 
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Robert  Bruce.  About  the  year  1455,  it  feems  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  the  Lords  of  the  ides ; for  hither  it  was  that 
James,  the  laft  Earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale, 
fled  to  Donald,  the  Regulus  of  the  time,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
take  arms,  and  carry  on  a plundering  war  againft  his  monarch, 
James  the  fecond 


Chapel.  At  a little  diftance  from  the  caftle,  is  a fmall  rooflefs  chapel 

of  elegant  workmanfhip,  ftruggling  hard  againfl:  all-powerful 
time,  to  accompany  this  venerable  feat  of  kings  in  ages  yet  to 
come.  In  this  chapel,  fome  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  are  faid  to 
have  been  buried.  O11  the  fouth-fide  of  it  is  a rock,  one  point 
of  which  flretches  towards  the  chapel.  If  a perfon  be  placed 
on  one  fide  of  the  point,  and  fpeaks  aloud,  the  found  of  his  voice 
Remarkable  is  heard  on  the  other  fide,  fo  diftindtly  reverberated  from  the 
chapel,  as  to  make  him  imagine  it  comes  from  a perfon  within 
the  ruin.  It  is  reported,  that  a few  years  fince,  a man  con- 
tra61ed  an  illnefs,  which  terminated  in  death,  on  hearing  a fer- 
mon  on  mortality  read  to  him  by  an  alarming  voice,  in  the  dufk 
of  the  evening,  by  a perfon  who  had  concealed  himfelf  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  point.  He  believed  that  the  addrefs  came 
from  one  of  the  dead  in  the  chapel,  warning  him  to  prepare 
for  death. 


Curious 
Cuftom  at 
Dunftaffnagc 


There  is  a cuflom  ftill  in  ufe  at  Dunflaffnage,  which  ex- 
prelfes  in  no  unpleafing  manner  at  once  the  holpitality  of  the 


* Penant’s  Tour. 
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country,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  chief.  When 
a company  of  unexpected  Grangers  arrive,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  highlands,  a pole  is  immediately  ereCted  on 
the  battlements  of  the  caftle,  with  a table-cloth  affixed  to  it  for 
a Hag.  This  ferves  as  a fignal  to  the  tenants  of  certain  poffefi- 
fions,  to  bring  freffi  falmon,  or  any  other  fiffi  that  may  be  in 
feafon.  Other  tenants  embrace  that  opportunity  of  fhowing 
their  attachment,  or  paying  their  court  to  the  laird,  by  prefent- 
ing  any  thing  that  is  rare,  or  which  they  think  may  be  accept- 
able *. 

We  were  informed  that  this  ancient  feat  of  kings,  and  the  ad- 
joining lands,  were  offered  to  fale:,  indeed  we  were  furprized  to 
find  many  of  the  highland  effates  in  the  fame  fituation,  though 
till  within  thefe  laff  fifty  years,  fuch  a circumftance  was  feldom 
heard  of;  but  then  luxury  had  not  reached  thefe  diftant  parts. 
Proprietors  lived  at  home,  and  fubfifted  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  their  own  lands,  which  enabled  them  to  exercife  a princely 
hofpitality.  They  were  beloved  and  revered  by  their  tenants  ; but 
times  are  now  changed : — the  highland  lairds  refort  frequently 
to  the  metropolis,  where  their  incomes  will  by  no  means  flip- 
port  them  in  the  ffyle  in  which  they  think  they  have  a right  to 
appear.  At  prefent  a purchafer  might  find  at  leaf!;  1 50,000/. 
worth  of  highland  property  in  the  market  f.  This,  however, 

* Newte’s  Tour.  f Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefhire, 
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though  it  is  a private  lofs,  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a public 
benefit.  A fpirit  of  induflry  and  adventure  is  certainly  excited, 
by  the  profpedt  of  one  day  being  able  to  obtain  a fpot  of  one’s 
native  land,  which  a perfon  may  call  his  own.  The  greatefl 
evil  that  attends  a change  of  property  in  thefe  parts,  is,  that 
eflates  are  often  bought  by  flrangers,  who  have  no  attachment 
to  the  country,  and  who  do  not  therefore  refide  on  them,  but  let 
them  to  tackfmen,  who  offer  the  greatefl  rent. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Dunflaffnage,  is  Oban ; the  horfe 
road  from  Dunflaffnage  is  bad  and  intricate,  but  before  we  en- 
tered the  village,  we  had  two  or  three  fine  views  of  the  fea, 
confined  by  bold  promontories. 

Oban.  Oban  is  a fmall  village  on  the  fea-coafl,  hid  from  the  weflern 

ocean  by  the  ifland  of  Kerrera.  Here  is  a fine  bay,  of  a femi- 
circular  form,  from  twelve  to  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  five  hundred  fail  of  merchantmen.  This  bay 
has  two  entries,  one  from  the  fouth,  and  the  other  from  the 
north  : it  is  defended  from  the  weflerly  winds,  and  the  ftiry  of 
the  Atlantic,  by  Mull  and  other  iflands  in  front  of  it.  The  vil- 
lage has  rifen  rapidly  from  a very  fmall  beginning.  The  firft 
houfe  of  any  confequence  was  built  by  a trading  company  of 
Renfrew,  who  ufed  it  as  a flore-room,  Oban  even  then  being 
confidered  as  one  of  the  mofl  convenient  fituations  in  this  coun- 
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try  for  trade.  The  next  building  was  a cuftom-houfe,  which 
was  eredled  about  thirty  years  ago.  After  the  eredhon  of  this 
laft  building,  when  fome  little  trade  began  to  be  carried  on,  from 
the  convenient  fituation  of  the  bay,  and  its  vicinity  to  a popu- 
lous country;  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  DunftafFnage,  and  other  perfons  interefted  in  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  village,  was  attradled,  and  they  granted  building 
leafes  to  a coniiderable  extent,  (ince  which  time  the  buildings 
have  annually  increafed. 

Oban  is  particularly  indebted  to  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Stevenson.  They  fettled  there  in  1778,  and  by  their  genius 
and  induftry,  difplayed  in  various  branches  of  traffic,  they  have 
acquired  handfome  fortunes,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  have 
promoted  the  good  of  the  country  in  no  common  degree.  In- 
deed Oban  may  look  upon  them  as  its  founders;  they  com- 
menced, and  flill  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  ffiip-building.  They 
have  a confiderable  coafting  trade,  and  deal  in  meal,  kelp,  cattle, 
hydes,  &c.  befides  fupplying  the  iflands,  and  a good  part  of  the 
country,  with  various  kinds  of  merchandize.  Their  attention  to 
Grangers  is  very  pleaiing,  and  I have  myfelf  to  thank  them  for 
feveral  marks  of  civility.' 

Oban  is  admirably  htuated  for  a fea-port,  and  if  proper  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  it,  might  in  time  become  a place  of  great 
confequence.  It  is  particularly  well  calculated  for  a fifhing  sta- 
tion. But  thefe,  as  Mr.  Knox  obfftrves,  are  inferior  confidera- 

tions. 
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An  excellent 
Situation  for 
a royal  Dock 
and  Arfenal. 


tions,  when  compared  with  the  national  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  this  excellent  harbour  and  road. 

It  is  formed  by  nature,  and  by  a combination  of  favourable 
circumftances,  for  being  a principal  harbour,  a place  of  trade, 
and  a central  mart  for  the  fouth  highlands,  and  the  different  ides 
in  its  vicinity.  It  is  defended  from  wefterly  and  fou the rly  winds 
by  the  ifle  of  Kerrera,  which,  at  a fmall  diftance,  ftretches  di- 
rectly acrofs  the  bay.  It  lies  in  the  tract  of  fifth ng  veffels  and 
coafters,  paffing  to  and  from  the  north  highlands ; and  being 
fituated  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Loch  Linnhe,  has  a com- 
munication with  an  extenftve  range  of  country,  and  fhould  ever 
the  navigation  along  the  chain  of  lakes,  from  Invernefs  to  the 
Atlantic,  be  rendered  practicable,  its  importance  will  be  very- 
much  increafed. 

Here,  alfo,  as  the  above  mentioned  gentleman  remarks,  a 
roval  dock  and  arfenal  mis;ht  be  erected.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  beft  defigns  of  government  for  annoying  its  enemies,  or  de- 
fending our  colonies,  or  trade,  are  fometimes  fruftrated  by  means 
of  contrary  winds,  which  prevent  our  fleets  and  tranfports  from 
getting  out  of  the  harbours,  and  particularly  from  getting  round 
to  the  land’s  end.  We  alfo  know,  that  the  enemy  gain  infor- 
mation through  the  medium  of  newfpapers,  or  otherwife,  of 
almoft  every  equipment  and  motion  of  our  fhips  and  troops,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  counteract  our  defigns  with  flmilar 
fquadrons,  or  by  fecret  difpatches  to  commanding  officers  abroad. 

There 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lofs  and  delays  to  the  nation  ariflng 
from  thefe  circumftances  are  very  confiderable,  but  might  in 
fome  degree  be  remedied  by  having  a royal  dock  yard  and  ar- 
fenal  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  where  fmall  fquadrons  and 
tranfports  with  troops  could*  be  fecretly  fitted  out,  and  from 
whence  they  could  fail  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  with  every 
wind  that  blows. 

By  thefe  means  a fleet  with  troops  might  reach  the  Weft 
Indies  or  America,  before  an  enemy  could  have  the  fmalleft 
intelligence  of  the  defign,  which  would  undoubtedly  give  our 
fleets  and  armies  a decided  advantage. 

Oban  is  unqueftionably  the  beft  place  for  fuch  a dock.  From 
its  fitua-tion,  it  has  a fpeedy  communication  with  Glafgow,  by 
the  Clyde,  from  whence  ftores,  &c.  might  be  conveyed,  efpe- 
cially  were  the  Crinan  Canal  completed.  Loch  Linnhe  is  na- 
vigable to  Fort  William,  and  from  thence  is  a good  military 
road  to  Fort  Auguftus,  as  well  as  to  Fort  George,  where  a con- 
fiderable body  of  troops  always  is  or  might  be  kept,  as  thefe 
forts  are  capable  of  lodging  on  an  emergency  fix  thoufand  men. 
Thefe  could  be  conveyed  from  Fort  William  to  Oban  by  water; 
or,  fhould  the  wind  be  unfavourable,  they  might  eafily  march  by 
land,  the  roads  being  fufficiently  good  *. 

* Knox’s  Tour  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

We 
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Oban  Ferry. 


View. 


Kerrera. 


We  took  a late  dinner  at  Oban,  and  the  evening  being  re- 
markably fine,  and  the  wind  fair,  although  it  was  later  than 
could  have  been  wifhed,  we  determined  to  go  over  to  Mull,  for 
fear  of  being  detained  at  Oban  by  bad  weather.  The  difiance, 
from  the  village  to  the  ferry  is  near  two  miles,  the  ferry  lying  to 
the  fouthward  of  it.  We  pafled  in  our  way  a lake  of  confidera- 
ble  extent,  almofi  filled  up  with  reeds,  whofe  Hoping  banks  are 
well  cultivated : it  might  be  drained  at  a trifling  expence,  and  a 
quantity  of  good  land  gained,  a circumfiance  of  no  frnall  im- 
portance to  Oban.  The  rivulet  which  runs  from  it  into  the 
fea,  divides  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  property  from  the  lands  of 
Dunftaffnage. 

Arrived  at  the  ferry,  we  found  that  the  boat  which  was  to 
take  us  to  the  ifland  of  Kerrera,  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
found  in  that  ifland  ; we  had  therefore  to  hail  it,  and  while  it 
was  coming  over,  our  attention  was  directed  northwards  to  a 
very  pidturefque  view.  Fine  rugged  promontories  confine  the 
flat  expan fe  of  water  in  all  manner  of  forms.  On  one  of  thefe 
fiands  the  caftle  of  Dunolly ; this,  with  the  iflands  of  Lifmore 
and  Kerrera,  bound  the  near  view,  while  the  difiance  is  formed 
by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Morven. 

We  were  ferried  over  to  the  ifland  of  Kerrera  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, the  difiance  being  fcarcely  a mile;  we  eroded  the  ifland 
by  a hilly  and  very  indifferent  road,  to  the  Mull  ferry  on  the 
other  fide.  Kerrera  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 

, breadth. 
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breadth.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Macdougal,  6f  Dunolly, 
excepting  one  farm  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  A 
fon  of  Mr.  Macdougal’s  refides  on  the  iiland,  in  the  only  good 
houfe,  which  is  nearly  oppofite  Oban,  and  is  diftindlly  feen  in 
the  view  from  the  ferry.  The  iiland,  which  is  very  hilly,  con- 
tains feven  hamlets,  or  groups  of  miferable  huts,  and  is  divided 
into  as  many  farms,  each  of  which  fupports  about  thirty  head  of 
cattle.  We  faw  feveral  patches  of  oats  and  barley  looking  tole- 
rably well.  Potatoes  alfo  had  a promifing  appearance,  and  flax 
is  cultivated  here,  as  in  mod:  parts  of  the  highlands.  There 
are  no  inclofures,  fo  that  herds  are  continually  employed  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  the  corn,  and  from  encroaching  on  the  dif- 
ferent farms,  a mode  very  common  in  mod:  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  very  prejudicial  to  agricultural  improvements. 

From  Kerrera  to  Mull  is  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  in  about  an  Ferry  from 
hour  and  a half,  ourfelves  and  horfes  were  fairly  landed  there ; Mull, 
the  evening  was  delightfully  fine,  the  water  ftill,  and  a pleafing 
foftnefs  thrown  by  twfilight  over  the  diftant  hills,  rendered  the 
fcenery  really  fublime. 


When  we  landed  in  Mull,  we  were  diredled  to  Achnacraig,  Achnacraig. 
an  inn  about  half  a mile  from  the  fhore;  we  found  the  accom- 
modations for  ourfelves  tolerable,  but  thofe  for  our  horfes  very 
bad  indeed.  The  liable  was  a little  low  hut,  with  a floor  of 
mud,  without  any  divifions  or  flails ; we  could  procure  no  oats 
for  their  food,  nor  flraw  for  their  bedding,  but  after  a confider- 
Vol.  I.  U able 
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PARISH  OF  TOROSAY. 


Vifit  to  the 
Miniiter  of 
Torofay. 


able  difpute  between  Mr.  Watts  and  the  woman  who  adled  as 
hofrler,  whether  it  was  proper  to  give  “ the  food  of  chriftians  to 
horfes,”  we  got  them  each  a mefs  of  oatmeal  and  water.  In- 
deed, in  thefe  iflands  horfes  feldom  tafte  oats;  the  fmall  ponies, 
which  are  by  much  the  molt  proper  for  the  country,  being  a 
very  hardy  race,  require  little  or  no  attention. 

July  16.  Soon  after  we  had  breakfafted,  we  went  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser,  minifter  of  the  pariftx 
of  Torofay,  to  whom  I had  a letter  of  introdudlion.  The  dis- 
tance was  only  two  miles,  but  as  the  road  was-  intricate,  we 
were  advifed  to  take  a guide.  Wifhing  to  reft  our  horfes,  we 
left  them  at  the  inn,  and  we  had  reafon  to  think  ourfelves  for- 
tunate in  fo  doing,  for  the  road,  if  it  might  be  called  one,  was 
fo  very  bad  and  rugged,  that  it  would  fcarcely  have  been  pof- 
fible  for  horfes,  unaccuftomed  to  it,  to  make  their  way.  The 
fteep  rocky  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  though 
there  are  fome  /mall  patches  of  pafture,  and  a little  of  the 
pooreft  corn  I ever  faw,  feldom  yielding  in  the  beft  years  more 
than  three  feeds  for  one.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  can 
fpeak  any  Englifh,  and  we  found  it  impoffible  to  gain  informa- 
tion from  our  guide,  either  concerning  furrounding  obje&s,  or 
any  other  circumftance.  We  palled  a man  who  was  making 
ropes  of  heath  ; he  defifted  from  his  work  when  we  came  up, 
and  we  could  not,  by  any  figns  or  endeavours,  make  him  under- 
ftand  that  we  wiflied  him  to  refume  it,  in  order  that  we  might 
fee  the  manner  of  making  them.  Neceflity  is  juftly  called  the 

mother 


VILLAGE  OF  KILLEAN. 


mother  of  invention  ; for  who  that  had  been  accuftomed  only  to 
fee  the  ufual  manufacture  of  ropes,  could  have  fuppofed  that  the 
rough  twigs  of  heath  would  form  a rope  as  ftrong,  as  durable, 
and  nearly  as  pliant,  as  hemp. 

As  we  pafled  through  a village,  confiding  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miferable  looking  huts,  the  name  of  which  is  Killean,  a man 
followed  us,  and  alked  us  in  broken  English,  if  we  had  got  any 
tobacco,  of  which  they  are  extravagantly  fond.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  able  to  gratify  his  palate ; but,  as  the  bed:  fubftitute, 
I gave  him  a little  fnuff  out  of  a quantity  which  1 had  brought 
with  me,  hearing  that  the  highlanders  were  very  fond  of  it. 

Mr.  Fraser  refides  at  a very  Ihort  diftance  from  this  village  ; 
he  received  us  very  politely,  and  made  an  apology  for  his  habi- 
tation, which,  it  mud:  be  confefled,  is  a dwelling  by  no  means 
fuitable  to  the  fituation  of  a minifter,  or  a perfon  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, being  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  common  huts 
of  the  country.  He  told  us  that  he  had  entered  a plea  againft 
the  heritors  for  a glebe  and  manfe,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  either.  Surely  the  matter  has  never  come  properly  to 
the  ear  of  the  noble  Duke,  who  is  the  principal  proprietor,  other- 
wife,  from  the  acknowledged  attention  and  goodnefs  of  his 
Grace,  he  would  never  allow  a minifter  and  his  family  to  be 
fo  wretchedly  accommodated. 
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BAD  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  MULL. 

Difficulty  of 
procuring 
medical  Aid 
in  Mull. 

We  found  Mrs.  Frafer  very  much  indifpofed ; Mrs.  FrafeFs 
brother,  who  had  been  011  a vifit  with  them,  was  juft  recover- 
ing from  a typhus  fever ; one  of  his  children  had  died  a fhort 
time  before ; and  his  eldeft  fon,  a very  quick  and  lively  boy, 
was  juft  recovering  from  a fevere  indifpofttion.  They  attributed 
their  complaints,  and  I think  with  great  reafon,  to  the  badnefs 
a*nd  dampnpfs  of  their  accommodation.  There  is  at  prefent  no 
medical  man  in  the  ifland,  fo  that  thofe  who  want  affiftance, 
are  obliged  to  go  to  Inverary,  there  being  no  furgeon  of  eminence 
nearer ; an  immenfe  diftance  from  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  in 
which,  dangerous  founds  and  ferries  are  to  be  crofted,  and  a great 
way  travelled  over  by  land.  Even  after  this  they  can  only  give 
an  imperfeft  reprefentation  of  the  cafe,  for  no  common  perfon 
can  offer  a fufficient  inducement  to  a medical  man  to  undertake 
fo  long  and  dangerous  a journey  to  vifit  a patient.  It  might 
perhaps  be  imagined,  that  their  fimple  lives  would  fecure  them 
in  a great  meafure  from  difeafes ; and  this  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  cafe,  were  their  accommodations  more  comfortable ; but 
their  cottages  are  wretched  and  miferable  in  the  extreme.  In- 
deed,  few  gentlemen  would  fuffer  their  hounds  to  be  lodged  as 
thefe  poor  people  are.  That  they  are  not  healthy  I am  certain, 
for  I had  fcarce  been  an  hour  at  Mr.  Frafer’s,.  before  I had 
above  a dozen  patients  from  the  fmall  village  of  Killean,  who 
had  in  fome  way  heard  I was  a phyfician,  and  for  whom  I pre- 
fcribed  fuch  fimple  remedies  as  I thought  they  were  likely  to- 
procure.  Mrs.  Frafer  keeps  a few  medicines,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Buchan,  adminifters  to  their  diftrefles. 

A LITTLE 
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A little  below  Mr.  Frafer’s  houfe,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  is  a beautiful  fait  water  lake  : its  (loping  banks  are  fringed 
with  wood,  the  growth  of  which  is,  however,  very  (tinted. 
The  name  of  this  arm  of  the  fea  is  Loch-Buie  *. 

This,  as  well  as  fame  other  lakes  in  Mull,  are  frequented  by 
herring,  which  fometimes  almoft  fill  the  whole  loch,  but  are  of 
little  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing fait.  Great  numbers  were  caught  the  lad:  year,'  and 
would  have  been  fold  to  advantage,  but  the  greater  part  were 
fuffered  to  rot  for  want  of  this  article.  The  duty  on  fait  is  fo 
high,  that  herring  cannot  be  cured  unlefs  it  be  taken  off.  This 
having  been  reprefented  to  Government,  the  fait  is  now  fold  free 
of  duty,  for  the  purpofe  of  curing  fiffi  only;  but  this  privilege  re- 
quires (o  many  forms,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  comply  with  them, 
and  fiffi  to  advantage. 

In  order  to  procure  fait  for  the  purpofe  of  curing  fiffi,  thofe 
who  want  it  are  obliged  to  go  for  it  to  Oban,  and  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  make  oath,  that  the  fait  which  they  purchafe  is  for  the 
curing  of  herring  only  ; they  muft  at  the  fame  time  give  a bond, 
which  is  not  difeharged  till  they  take  the  herring,  and  what 
fait  may  remain  above  the  quantity  allowed  for  a certain  num- 
ber, to  Oban,  a diftance  of  twenty  miles.  Indeed,  from  many 
parts  of  the  ifland,  they  are  obliged  to  go  double  that  diftance 

* Loch-Buie  fignifies  the  yellow  lake  5 but  the  reafon  of  the  epithet  yellow,  is 
not  very  evident. 


Loch-Buie 


often  abounds 
with  Herring. 


Impolicy  of 
the  SaltLaws. 


to 


DIFFICULTY  OF  PROCURING  SALT. 

to  a cuftom-houfe,  for  a few  bafkets  of  fait,  and  return  to  the 
fame  cuftom-houfe  with  the  little  fifh  they  have  cured,  or  per- 
haps with  the  fait  without  any  fifh  at  all.  Befides,  the  peo- 
ple will  never  go  to  a diftant  cuflom-houfe  for  fait,  till  the 
herring  appear  in  the  lochs,  from  the  well-grounded  fear  that 
the  fifhing  may  fail;  and  that  having  no  proper  place  in  which 
to  keep  the  fait,  it  may  in  different  ways  be  embezzled,  and  they 
incur  all  the  penalties  of  the  fait  laws.  Even  when  the  herring 
do  appear,  the  weather  may  be  bad,  the  diftance  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  great,  the  fait  damaged  in  their  open  boats,  and  the  her- 
ring in  a great  meafure  difappear;  or  at  leaft  much  valuable 
time  be  loft;  before  they  return  home  to  the  fifhing. 

Besides  this  loch,  there  are  fome  in  this  ifland  much  larger, 
which  are  reforted  to  by  the  herring;  fuch  as  Loch-Screiden,  and 
Loch-Nakell  or  Loch-Nagaul,  the  latter  of  which  runs  deep  into 
the  ifland,  almoft  bifedting  it.  Thefe  lochs,  which  are  often  .filed 
with  herring,  and  wrould  be  a fource  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  afford  employment  to  many  who  are  obliged  to  feek  it  at  a 
diflance,  are  rendered  of  no  ufe  by  the  fait  laws.  The  want  of 
fait  is  likewife  feverely  felt  by  thefe  poor  people,  when  they  lay 
up  their  winter  flock  of  provifions  ; and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  fhould  yield  to  the  temptation  of  fmug- 
gling,  to  which  they  are  in  a manner  forced  by  imperious  necef- 
fity.  They  pay  as  high  for  the  fmuggled  fait,  as  they  do  for  that 
which  they  procure  from  Oban,  for  fmugglers  always  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  fituation,  and  endeavour  by  high  prices  to  in- 
demnify 
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clemnify  themfelves  for  the  rixk  thev  run  ; but  the  people  thus 
get  the  fait  without  the  tedious  formalities,  the  lofs  of  time,  or 
the  rilk  which  attends  procuring  it  in  the  regular  way. 

0 

I think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Scottilh  filheries  can 
never  be  carried  to  any  very  great  extent,  till  not  only  thefe 
grievances  be  removed,  but  till  the  importation  of  rock-falt  from 
Chefhire  be  allowed.  In  Scotland,  fait  can  neither  be  raanu- 
fa&ured  fufficiently  cheap,  nor  fufficiently  pure.  To  underdand 
this,  it  is  only  necefifary  to  obferve,  that  the  fea- water  on  the 
coad  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  on  the  weft  coad,  does  not  in 
general  contain  three  parts  in  a hundred  of  fait ; fo  that  in  the 

manufacture  of  this  article,  in  order  to  procure  three  tons  of  it, 

0 

ninety-feven  tons  of  water  muft  be  evaporated,  which  confumes 
much  time,  and  is  likewife  very  expenfive,  where  fuel  is  fo  dif- 
ficult to  be  procured,  as  it  is  in  mod  parts  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland- 

Besides,  the  fait  extracted  from  fea- water  is  not  pure  muriat  Salt  procured 

r from  Sea- 

of  foda,  or  the  kind  of  fait  proper  for  curing;  fidi,  and  lalt  pro-  water  not  faf- 
7 11  & 1 ficientlypure, 

vifions  in  general,  but  contains  a confiderable  quantity  of  muriat 
of  magnefia  and  muriat  of  lime,  as  well  as  feme  fulphaf  of  mag- 
nefia.  Thefe  are  called  diliquefcent  falts,  becaufe  they  attract 
moidure  from  the  air.  I11  whatever  date  of  drynefs  they  may  be 
procured  by  evaporation,  when  expofed  for  a fhort  time  to  the 
atmofphere,  they  become  loft,  moid,  and  at  lad  perfectly  fluid  ; 
and  it  is  this  circumdance  which  renders  them  unfit  for  the 

curing 


o 
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Salt  Mines. 


curing  of  provisions,  becaufe  when  they  are  in  a Rate  of  fluidity, 
they  not  only  waSh  off  the  common  fait,  but  the  water  which 
they  bring  in  contadt  with  the  provisions  becomes  decompofed, 
and  rapidly  promotes  putrefaction.  It  is  true  that  the  lalt  might, 
in  a great  meafure,  be  freed  from  thefe  impurities,  by  repeated 
folution  and  cryfialization,  and  particularly  by  precipitating  the 
lime  and  magnelia  by  the  mineral  alkali  (foda ),  but  thefe  me- 
thods would  be  attended  with  vaStly  too  much  expence,  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  for  which  fait  is  wanted. 

But  befides  the  Salt  which  exifts  in  fea-water,  adulterated 
by  the  above  mentioned  fubSlances,  there  are  large  quantities 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  a rock  or  foSfil  Slate,  extremely 
pure,  and  fit  for  any  purpofe  for  which  common  fait  is  wanted. 

• 

Among  the  fait  mines  of  chief  note,  are  thofe  of  Poland, 
which  are  very  extenfive  ; from  thefe  the  Dutch  have  chiefly 
procured  the  fait  ufed  in  curing  their  fiSh,  which  ufed  to  give 
them  the  command  of  the  markets.  But  nature  has  favoured  us 
with  immenfe  quantities  of  rock-falt  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
particularly  at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and  Middlewich,  in  Che- 
shire *.  If  it  were  allowed  to  import  this  fait  to  Scotland  in 

the 

* The  Chefhre  fait- mines  were  difcovered  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
fince  which  time  the  fait  has  continued  to  be  dug  up,  and  fent  in  large  mafies  to  the 
ports  of  Liverpool  and  Briftol,  where  it  is  diflolved  in  fea-water,  and  made  into  com- 
mon fait  by  boiling ; becaufe,  being  tinged  with  a reddifh  kind  of  clay,  without  this 

operation 
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the  rock  or  foffil  Rate,  then  by  boiling  it  with  fea-water,  as  is 
done  at  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  fome  other  places,  a pure  and 
fine  grained  fait  would  be  procured  at  a trifling  expence,  for 

very 

* • 4 

operation  it  would  not  be  fufficiently  pure  for  common  purpofes,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  foreign  rock- fait,  which  requires  no  other  preparation  than  a grofs  pulveriza- 
tion. The  defcent  into  thefe  mines  is  by  means  of  a bucket;  they  are  150  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  mine  looks  like  a cathedral,  fupported  by  rows 
of  pillars,  with  a roof  which  refembles  cryftal,  compofed  of  the  rock-falt,  tranfparent, 
aud  glittering  from  the  numerous  candles  of  the  workmen,  labouring  with  their  pick- 
axes  in  digging  it  away. 

But  the  moft  ftupendous  mines  of  rock-falt  that  have  ever  been  difcovered,  are  at 
Wilifka,  a fmall  town  about  five  miles  from  Crackow,  in  Poland.  This  town  is  en- 
tirely undermined,  and  cavities  extend  to  a confiderable  diftance  round  it.  The  ftranger 
isfurprizedon  hisdefcent  to  the  bottom, to  find  a kind  of  fubterraneous  commonwealth, 
confifting  of  a great  many  families,  who  have  their  peculiar  laws  and  policy.  Here 
are  likewife  public  roads  and  carriages,  horfes  being  employed  to  draw  the  fait  to  the 
mouths  of  the  mine,  from  which  it  is  taken  up  by  engines;  thefe  horfes,  when  once 
they  are  dowrn,  never  more  fee  the  light  of  the  fun;  and  even  many  of  the  people  feein 
buried  alive  in  this  ftrange  abyfs ; fome  being  born  there,  and  never  ftirring  out, 
though  others  have  opportunities  of  breathing  the  frcih  air  of  the  fields,  and  enjoying 
the  fun’s  light. 

The  fubterraneous  paffages  or  galleries  are  very  fpacious,  and  in  many  of  them 
chapels  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock-falt;  in  thefe  are  fet  up  crucifixes  and  images  of 
faints,  before  which  lights  are  kept  conftantlv  burning.  The  places  where  the  fait  is 
hewn  out,  and  the  empty  cavities  from  which  it  has  been  formerly  taken,  are  called 
chambers  ; in  fome  of  them,  where  the  water  has  ftagnated,  the  bottoms  and  fides  are 
covered  with  very  thick  incruftations,  confifting  of  thoufands  of  cryftals  of  fait  one 
upon  another,  each  cryftal  is  of  a beautiful  cubic  figure,  and  fome  of  them  weigh  up- 
wards of  a pound.  When  the  candles  happen  to  be  brought  into  thefe  cavities,  the 
numerous  rays  of  light  refledtedby  thefe  cryftals,  emit  a furprizing  luftre. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  mine,  huge  columns  of  fait  are  left  ftandlng  to  fupport  the 
rock.  The  number  of  miners  employed  is  between  four  and  five  hundred,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  the  men  who  are  about  the  work,  is  near  feveri  hundred. 

In  this  fubterraneous  town  is  a ftatue,  which  is  confidered  by  the  immured  inhabi- 
tants as  the  actual  transformation  of  Lot’s  wife  into  a pillar  of  lhlt ; and  as  this  ftatue 
appears  either  dry  ormoift,  the  ftate  of  the  weather  above  ground  is  inferred.  The 
windings  of  thefe  mines  are  fo  numerous  and  intricate,  that  workmen  have  frequently 
Vol.  I.  X loft 
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very  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  fuel  would  evaporate  the  wa- 
ter from  a faturated  folution  of  fait,  as  when  it  only  contains 
three  parts  in  the  hundred;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  obtaining 
only  three  tons  of  fait  by  evaporating  ninety-feven  of  water,  they 
would  obtain  eighteen,  and  of  a quality  which  would  enable 
them  to  cure  fifh  equally  well  as  any  other  nation.  At  prefent* 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  fait,  they  are  obliged  to  import  bay 
fait  from  Portugal,  for  which  not  lefs  than  30,000/.  is  annually 
paid*.  This  fum  might,  be  faved,  and  the  fmuggling  trade 
which  is  at  prefent  carried  on  to  the  weft  of  Scotland  by  the 
lrifh,  who  have  rock  fait  duty  free,  would  be  cut  up  by  the 
roots. 

There  are  now  feveral  mills  in  the  ifland,  where  the  oats  are 
ground  into  meal,  a part  being  taken  by  the  miller  for  his  trou- 

loft  their  way,  their  lights  having  burnt  out,  and  they  perilhed  before  they  could  be 
found.  Dr.  Darwin  gives  the  following  beautiful  defcription  of  thefe  mines  ; 

Thus  cavern’d  round  in  Cracow’s  mighty  mines, 
with  cryftal  walls  a gorgeous  city  Ihines ; 
fcoop’d  in  the  briny  rock  long  ftreets  extend 
their  hoary  courfe,  and  glittering  domes  afcer.d. 

Form’d  in  pellucid  fait,  with  chifTel  nice, 

the  pale  lamp  glimmering  through  the  fculpter’d  ice, 

with  wild  reverted  eyes  fair  Lotta  {lands, 

and  fpreads  to  heaven,  in  vain,  her  glaffy  hands  ; 

cold  ftreams  condenfe  upon  her  pearly  breaft,  \ 

and  the  big  tear  rolls  lucid  down  her  veft. 

Far  gleaming  o’er  the  town  tranfparent  fanes 
rear  their  white  towers,  and  wave  their  golden  vanes; 
long  lines  of  luftres  pour  their  trembling  rays, 
and  the  bright  vault  returns  the  mingled  blaze. 

Bot.  Garden,  Part  I.  p.  70. 

ble; 
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ble;  many  of  them,  however,  ftill  ufe  the  Quern  in  cafes  of  Quern, 
neceffity,  i.  e.  when  they  are  in  immediate  want  of  meal;  and 
fome  do  it  to  fave  the  mul&ure,  which  they  can  ill  fpare.  As 
we  had  never  feen  one  of  thefe  rude  mills,  Mr.  Frafer  conduced 
us  to  a hut  in  the  village  of  Killean,  where  he  knew  they  pof- 
fieffed  one;  when  we  came  to  the  place,  the  Quern  had  been 
lent  to  a neighbour;  that  neighbour  had  lent  it  to  another;  that 
to  a third;  at- laft,  however,  we  procured  a light  of  it,  and  were 
fhown  the  manner  of  uling  it.  The  Quern  confifts  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  ftone,  generally  of  grit  or  granite,  about 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  ftone  is  a wooden  peg, 
rounded  at  the  top;  on  this  the  upper  ftone  is  nicely  balanced, 
fo  as  juft  to  touch  the  lower  one,  by  means  of  a piece  of  wood 
fixed  in  a large  hole  in  this  upper  piece,  but  which  does  not  fill 
the  hole,  room  for  feeding  the  mill  being  left  on  each  fide:  it  is 
fo  nicely  balanced,  that  though  there  is  fome  friftion  from  the 
contact  of  the  two  ftcnes,  yet  a very  fmall  momentum  will  make 
it  revolve  feveral  times,  when  it  has  no  corn  in  it.  The  corn 
being  dried,  two  women  fit  down  on  the  ground,  having  the 

Quern  between  them;  the  one  feeds  it,  while  the  other  turns  it 

/ 

round,  relieving  each  other  occafionally,  and  finging  fome  Celtic 
fono-s  all  the  time.  The  following  Iketch  will  convey  fome  idea 
of  it. 
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This  fimple  mill  feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  many  rude  na- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  been  found  in  Yorkfhire,  and  in  the 
courle  of  the  fouthern  Roman  wall,  between  Solaway  Firth, 
and  the  eaftern  fea,  feveral  have  been  dug  up.  It  would  feem 
that  the  prophecy  of  ChriR  concerning  the  fate  of  two  women 
grinding  at  a mill,  refers  to  the  Quern,  which  might  be  the 
mill  ufed  at  that  time. 

Improve- 
ment of 
Machines. 

• 

In  the  early  Rates  of  fociety,  machines  are  very  rude;  by  de- 
grees invention  improves  them,  and  thus  what  was  ferious  and 
fevere  labour,  becomes  at  laR  mere  children’s  play.  This  needs 
no  other  illuRratibn  than  the  fpinning  of  flax  and  cotton,  which 
in  the  prefent  improved  Rate  of  machinery  is  done  by  children, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  that  a child  will  now  do  the  work  of 
twenty  grown  perfons  formerly.  By  means  of  a corn  mill, 
water  or  wind  will  do  the  work  of  a hundred  Querns. 

Scarcity  of 
Shoes. 

As  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  Rioes  in  this  ifland,  and  when 
procured  they  are  very  expenfive,  the  country  people  make 
themfelves  brogues,  a rude  kind  of  Rioes,  made  of  (kins  which 
they  tan  with  the  bark  of  a diminutive  willow  that  grows  in 
great  quantity  in  the  iflands.  They  few  them  with  thongs  of 
leather,  which  Rand  the  wetnefs  of  the  country  much  better 
than  hempen  thread.  Indeed,  many  of  the  people  make  the 

Flax, 

whole  of  their  cloathing : they  cultivate  flax  *,  which  they 

macerate 

* In  moft  parts  of  the  highlands,  flax  grows  exceedingly  well,  and  was  the  culture 
of  it  properly  managed,  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country,  than  raifing  confiderable  quantities  of  it.  If  the  culture  of  this  plant  was 

extended 
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macerate  and  heckle  themfelves  as  well  as  they  can  ; they  then 
fpin  it,  and  as  ihere  is  generally  a weaver  or  two  in  every  vil- 
lage, they  are  thus  provided  with  a coarfe  kind  of  linen  at  a 
trifling  expence,  if  we  do  not  reckon  their  labour,  which  they 
cannot  employ  to  better  advantage.  Some  of  them  have 
wheels,  but  we  faw  feveral  women  fpinning,  as  we  walked 
along,  with  the  diftaff  and  fpindle,  which  in  moft  countries  is 
as  little  known  as  the  quern,  though  it  was  once  as  common. 

The  fheep  fupply  them  with  wool  for  their  upper  garments; 
this  when  fpun  and  woven,  is  fulled,  or  walked,  as  they  term  it, 
in  a particular  manner  by  the  women.  As  foon  as  the  good 
woman  of  a houfe  receives  a piece  of  cloth  from  a weaver,  fhe 
gives  notice  to  her  female  neighbours,  who  repair  to  her  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  affift  her  in  fulling  it.  For 
this  purpofe  they  fit  round  a table,  and  rub  the  cloth  hard 

extended  as  far  as  the  other  operations  of  the  farmer  would  allow  ; or  if  the  ground 
when  tilled,  was  let  to  the  poor,  or  to  perfons  who,  as  in  Holland,  would  make  it 
their  foie  bufmefs  to  attend  to  it;  it  would  prove  an  immenfe  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  furnilh  employment  to  the  female  part  of  the  poor,  in  every  ftage  of  the  manu- 
facture. When  the  crop  is  tolerably  good,  the  produce  of  a fingle  acre  may  be  efli- 
mated  at  15I.  {landing  in  the  field — when  drefied  at  20I. — when  fpun  into  yarn,  at 
more  than  60I. — and  when  wrought  into  cloth  and  bleached,  at  more  than  iool.  Jn 
this  way  1000  acres  would  yield  materials  for  a yearly  produce  of  iOO,oool.  See 
Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefhire,  where  the  reader  will  find  feme  good 
directions  for  the  culture  and  management  of  flax.  Were  this  fyftem  adopted,  it 
would  employ  a great  number  of  hands,  which,  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exercife 
their  induftry,  annually  emigrate  from  the  highlands  to  the  low  country,  to  England, 
and  to  different  parts  of  the  world;  befides  an  immenfe  fum  would  be  faved  to  the 
nation,  which  is  annually  fent  out  to  Ireland,  to  Holland,  and  to  France,  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics.  Sic. 

againfl 
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fulling  wool- 
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Poems  of 
Offian. 


againft  a board,  fqueezing  and  folding  it  with  their  hands  as  the 
hatters  do,  till  it  has  nearly  acquired  the  requifite  clofenefs  and 
foftnefs;  they  finifh  the  operation  by  putting  the  board  and  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  fitting  round  it,  and  working  it  with  their  feet, 
one  againft  another.  It  is  this  part  of  the  operation  which  is  pro- 
perly called  walking,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  fulling  mills, 
in  which  water  and  machinery  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  thefe 
women,  are  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  frequently 
called  walk  mills.  While  they  are  engaged  in  this  operation, 
they  ling  fome  Celtic  fongs  in  praife  of  Fingal  or  other  heroes, 
often  arriving  at  a high  degree  of  enthufiafm. 

In 'mentioning  thefe  fongs,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  both  on  the  main  land,  and  in  the  feveral  glens  of  this  illand, 
there  are  perfons  who  can  repeat  feveral  entire  poems  of  Offian : 
of  this  I have  been  allured  by  the  minifters  and  other  gentlemen 
of  veracity.  Thefe  traditional  tales,  fimilar  ones  to  which  may 
be  found  among  almoft  all  rude  nations,  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  but  are  now  wearing  out 
very  faft;  for  this,  various  reafons  might  be  aftigned;  among 
others,  the  remotenefs  of  the  time,  which  renders  the  circum-  * 
fiances  lei's  and  lefs  interefting  in  every  fucceeding  age;  and 
feveral  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  taught  to  read,  can  obtain 
entertainment  from  books,  and  afford  it  to  others;  fo  that  had 
not  the  induftry  of  Mr.  Macpherscn  and  Dr.  Smith  preferved 
thefe  relics,  we  fhould  foon  in  all  probability  have  entirely  loft 
them. 


The 
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The  cottages  in  Mull,  which  are  generally  difpofed  in  little 
hamlets  without  the  lead:  regularity,  and  which  have  been  called 
fhowers  or  fprinklings  of  huts,  are  extremely  poor  indeed, 
being  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  cabins  of  the  South  Sea 
iflanders,  or  the  wigwams  of  the  American  Indians.  I have  be- 
fore defcribed  a highland  hut,  but  thofe  in  the  iflands  are  much 
worfe  than  any  we  had  feen  on  the  main  land.  They  ufually 
confid,  like  the  latter,  of  two  wretched  apartments ; one  of  which 
ferves  the  family,  like  the  cobler’s  fhop,  “ for  parlour,  kitchen, 
and  hall.”  They  are  generally  built  of  round  dones  or  pebbles, 
without  any  cement,  and  therefore  not  well  calculated  to  ex- 
clude the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ; numbers  in  the  idand 
are  however  built  of  earth,  which  I fhould  think  the  warmer  of 
the  two.  The  floor  confids  of  the  native  ground,  from  which 
the  grafs  has  been  trodden  by  the  inhabitants  : thefe  floors  are 
in  general  damp,  and  in  wet  weather  quite  miry.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  as  was  obferved  in  the  defcription  of  the  other 
cottages,  they  make  a fire  of  peats,  over  which,  by  an  iron  hook 
that  comes  from  the  roof,  they  hang  their  iron  pot.  In  many 
cottages  there  is  a hole  in  the  roof  for  the  exit  of  the  fmoke,  in 
others  not ; but  in  every  one  the  apartment  is  filled  with  fmoke, 
which  finds  its  way  out  at  the  door  : this  opening,  which  is  only 
about  five  feet  high,  is  generally  clofed  by  a door  of  boards,  but 
in  many  parts  of  Mull,  particularly  near  Aros,  they  ufe  a wicker 
door,  or  ofier  hurdle.  In  the  fide  of  the  houfe  is  a fmall  open- 
ing, about  a foot  fquare,  which  ferves  as  a window ; this  is 
fometimes  clofed  by  a thick  pane  of  glafs,  fometimes  by  a wooden 
fhutter,  which  is  left  open  in  the  day.  Round  the  fides  of  the 
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room  are  ranged  the  little  cribs  for  the  beds,  which  are  generally 
compofetf" of  heath,  with  the  roots  placed  downward  and  tops  up- 
ward. Above  thefe  beds  are  generally  laid  fome  poles,  and  upon 
thefe  fome  turf,  which  forms  a kind  of  Ihelf,  where  they  can  flow 
their  lumber,  and  which  likewife  prevents  the  rain,  that  gets 
through  the  roof,  from  falling  upon  the  beds.  The  cottages  are 
generally  thatched  with  fern  or  heath,  and  fometifnes  with 
flraw;  the  thatch  is  kept  on  by  ropes  of  heath  ftretched  by  ftones^ 
tied  to  the  ends,  which  hang  down  the  fide  of  the  cottage.  The 
reprefentation  of  one  here  given,  though  better  than  they  gene- 
rally are,  may  lerve  to  convey  fome  idea  of  thefe  habitations.  It 
is  the  fketch  of  a blackfmith’s  houfe.  The  roofs  are  often 
covered  with  turf  in  Read  of  thatch. 


The  whole  infide  of  thefe  huts,  and  particularly  the  roof,  is 
lined  with  foot,  and  drops  of  a vifeid  redilh  fluid,  (pyrolignous 
acid,  I believe)  hang  from  every  piece  of  wood  fupporting  the 
roof.  This  is  not  the  defeription  of  a Angle  cottage  more  mife- 
rable  than  the  reft,  but  applies  pretty  exadlly  to  moft  of  them,  for 
we  had  the  curiofitv  to  enter  and  examine  numbers  of  them. 


It 
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It  is  not  furprifing  that  their  cottages  fhould  be  unhealthy,  and 
particularly  fatal  to  children,  who  require  an  air  of  great  purity. 
I was  informed  by  fome  of  the  miniflers,  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  born,  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
whereas  in  country  fituations  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  not 
ufual  for  one  in  twenty  to  die  before  that  age.  Little  attention 
is  here  paid  to  the  nurfing  of  children,  and  the  pernicious  cufiom 
of  giving  them  Ipirits  when  very  young,  no  doubt  haflens  their 
deftrudlion. 


A little  below  Mr.  Frafer’s  houfe,  towards  the  loch,  is  the  Old  Church 

of  Torofay. 

old  parifh  church,  in  ruins,  and  which  mult  have  been  fo  for 
centuries,  feveral  afh  trees*  having  twilled  their  roots  and 
branches  round  many  parts  of  the  wall ; the  remainder  is 
nearly  covered  with  ivy. 


* A facrilegious  carpenter  being  in  want  of  fome  wood,  a few  years  ago  cut 
down  fome  of  thefe  afh  trees,  part  of  which  he  carried  home  ; but  being  perfuaded 
by  his  neighbours  that  nothing  would  ever  profper  with  him,  he  brought  back  the 
wood,  and  laid  it  befide  the  wall,  where  it  ftill  remains  untouched,  notwithftanding 
the  great  fcarcity  of  timber  in  the  ifland. 
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Funeral 

tivals. 


This  church  is  laid  to  have  been  planted  here  by  St.  Colum- 
BA,  during  his  refklence  at  Icolmkill,  and  a curious  tradition  is 
told  concerning  it.  When  one  of  the  incumbents  died,  two  of 
the  numerous  priefts  of  Icolmkill  made  application  to  Columba 
for  the  benefice,  at  the  fame  time.  As  he  did  not  with  to  offend 
either  party,  he  told  them  that  the  firfi:  who  obtained  pofTeffion 
fhould  have  it.  It  was  evening  when  they  made  the  applica- 
tion, neither  of  them  could  therefore  venture  to  begin  his  journey 
till  the  next  morning : it  may  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  their 
eye-lids  never  clofed.  One  of  them  fet  off  very  early  for  Toro- 
fay,  but  never  arrived  there  ; he  was  found  by  the  other  lying 
lifelefs  by  the  fide  of  a well  on  a hill  above  the  loch:  the  well 
is  known  to  this  day  by  a Gaelic  name,  which  fignifies  “ the 
well  where  the  pried:  lay.”  It  was  fuppofed,  that  when  heated 
with  walking,  he  had  drank  too  freely  of  the  water  of  this  well, 
and  had  fallen  a vidtim  to  his  imprudence.  Some  perfons  were, 
n however,  ill-natured  enough  to  hint,  that  the  other  prieft  over- 
took him,  and,  being  a ftronger  man,  made  fure  of  his  benefice. 

v , 

Fef-  Within  the  ruins  of  this  church,  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
parifh  of  Torofay  ; they  have  not  given  up  feafting  at  funerals, 
though  dancing  is  not  common.  After  the  funeral  they  repair 
to  the  fide  of  a hill,  and  under  a rock  near  the  church,  banifh 
forrow  with  whifky.  A curious  account  of  a banquet  of  this 
kind,  was  given  me  by  a perfon  who  was  prefent  at  the  feene. 

It  was  a cuftom,  very  lately  abolifhed,  for  the  highland  lairds 
to  be  attended  by  their  pipers  wherever  they  went.  A laird  in 
3 M<xr  ven 
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Morven  had  taken  his  piper  with  him  to  the  funeral  of  a de- 
ceafed  friend  : when  the  corpfe  was  committed  to  its  native  duff, 
a banquet  was  prepared  in  the  church,  and  after  the  glafs  had 
circulated  pretty  freely,  the  laird  ordered  his  piper  to  flrike  up, 
who,  being  as  ready  as  his  maffer,  flrutted  up  and  down  the 
church,  making  it  refound  with  his  melodious  flrains  : at  lafl 
he  placed  himfelf  upon  a tombflone,  and  played  feveral  airs : 
this  fo  provoked  a defcendant  of  the  perfon  who  was  interred 
under  the  piper,  who  thought  it  an  infult  to  the  manes  of  his 
anceffor,  that  he  went  behind  the  mufician,  drew  his  dirk,  thrufl 
it  into  the  wind-bag,  and  effedtually  flopped  his  pipe. 

Various  fuperftitions  are  flill  prevalent  here ; the  belief  in  Superftition* 
witchcraft  is  common,  but  perfons  who  profefs  the  gift  of  fecond 
fight,  are  not  much  attended  to.  One  of  the  fuperflitious  no- 
tions here  is,  that  if,  in  carrying  a corpfe  to  the  grave,  any  one 
flips  and  falls  down,  he  will  be  the  next  to  be  carried  in  this 
manner.  A perfon,  two  or  three  years  ago,  being  thus  en- 
gaged, and  going  down  a fleep  hill,  to  the  ruinous  burial  place 

e-*gt 

above  defcribed,  fell  down.  Though  {lightly  hurt,  he  imme- 
diately took  to  his  bed,  and  the  circumflance  preyed  fo  upon  his 
fpirits,  that  he  was  very  near  confirming  his  neighbours  in  their 
fuperflition  i he,  however,  recovered,  is  flill  living,  and  has 
affifled  in  carrying  feveral  of  his  neighbours  to  their  narrow 
cells* 
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The  ifland  of  Mull  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  the; 
fame  in  breadth.  The  interior  parts  are  very  hilly,  and  covered 
with  heath,  but  towards  the  coafts  fome  tolerable  flips  of  ground 
are  to  be  feen,  though  thefe  are  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
whole  ifland.  On  this  account  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on 
to  any  confiderable  extent  ; but  great  numbers  of  black  cattle 
are  annually  reared  and  exported,  for  which  this  country  is  very 
well  adapted  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  fale  of  thefe’ 
that  the  peafantry  make  up  their  rents,  which  are  now  paid  in 
fpecie.  In  general,  however,  the  lands  are  let  fo  high,  that 
many  of  the  final!  tenants  cannot,  with  all  their  care,  make  up 
their  rents  by  the  fale  of  cattle  : they  are  therefore  obliged,  after 
having  tilled  their  little  arable  ground,  to  leave  their  families,, 
and  go  to  fome  of  the  fouthern  diftridls,  where  they  can  be  em- 
ployed in  making  canals,  or  to  fome  part  where  they  can  make 
kelp.  In  this  way  they  contrive  to  fave  a little  money,  with 
which  they  return  home  before  the  time  of  their  harveft„ 

There  are  fcarcely  any  inclofures  in  this  ifland,  and  as  every 
family  cultivates  a little  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  they  are  obliged 
to  employ  herds,  to  tend  their  cattle  wherever  they  feed,  to  pVe-' 
vent  their  eating  up  the  crops,  as  well  as  encroaching  on^the 
farms  of  their  neighbours.  This  want  of  inclofures  takes  a num- 
ber of  hands  from  adlive  employments,  and  at  the  fame  time 
gives  to  the  herds  habits  of  extreme  indolence.  The  principal 
part  of  their  occupation  confifls  in  fitting  upon  a bank,  and. 
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occafionally  fending  their  dogs  when  the  cattle  are  going  aHray: 
thele  docile  and  faithful  animals  fave  them  all  the  labour.  It  is 
a pity  that  thefe  herds  are  not  taught  fome  ufeful  employment, 
which  they  might  pradtife  while  they  tended  the  cattle — they 
might  knit  dockings,  or  fet  the  teeth  of  cards. 

The  Mullifh  cattle  are  very  much  edeemed  : they  are  eafily  Black  Cattle, 
fattened  when  removed  to  the  low  country,  or  to  the  rich  paf- 
tures  of  England  : their  flefh  is  fine  grained,  juicy,  and  well 
tailed.  The  fheep  of  this  ill  and  were,  till  very  lately,  of  the  Sheep, 
fmall  highland  breed,  with  very  good  wool,  and  fweet  delicate 
flefhj  but  many  of  the  hills  are  now  Hocked,  with  low  country 
fheep,  particularly  the  Cheviot  breed,  which  bring  higher  prices, 
and  are  more  prolific ; thefe  Hand  the  winter  here  very  well, 
as  they  come  from  parts  where  that  feafon  is  vaHly  more  fevere 
than  in  the  Hebrides  ; but  their  wool  is  not  fo  fine,  nor  their 
flefh  fo  well  tafied.  The  tops  of  even  the  higheH  hills  ufed 
formerly  to  be  covered  with,  black  cattle,  very  few  fheep  being 
kept  ; but  now  the  hills  are  Hocked  with  fheep,  and  the  low' 
marfny  grounds  with  black  cattle.  This  is  no  doubt  an  im-  ' 
provement,  for  mofs  and  marfhy  grounds  are  unfavourble  to- 
fheep,  while  the  hills  and  mountains  are  much  better  fuited  to  • 
them  than,  to  black  cattle. 

On  account  of  the  manner  in  which-  the  farms  are  Hocked-,, 
and  grounds  cultivated,  each  farmer  is  obliged  to  keep  feveral. 
fervants.  It  is  both  bed  and  cheapeH  to  hav«  young  men  im 
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their  own  houfes;  but  the  armies  have  lately  fo  drained  the 
country  of  thefe,  that  they  are  glad  to  get  perfons  with  families. 
Thefe  fervants  are  allowed  grafs  for  two  or  three  cows,  and  a 
few  fheep ; they  are  likewife  permitted  to  fow  a fourth  part  of 
the  ploughed  ground,  and  take  every  fourth  fheaf  when  the  corn 
is  cut.  The  herd  has  a cabin,  and  grafs  for  a cow  and  fome 
fheep,  with  a little  ground  for  a crop. 

Among  the  great  obftacles  to  the  improvement  and  profpe* 
rity  of  both  the  highlands  and  iflands,  as  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  is 
the  unhappy  frequency  of  our  wars.  It  has  been  computed,  that 
between  foldiers  and  failors,  every  war  takes  from  the  county  of 
Argyle  alone,  between  3000  and  4000  of  its  moff  adtive  and 
able  hands,  the  fupport  of  thoufands  more  *,  few  of  whom  live 
to  return  to  their  native  country.  I11  comparifon  of  this,  how 
trifling  are  all  the  other  Ioffes  by  emigration. 


The  proprietors,  either  to  become  perfons  of  confequence  in 
the  eyes  of  government,  or  to  increafe  their  incomes  by  pro- 
curing the  command  of  the  regiments  they  raife,  and  many  of 
them  no  doubt  with  a laudable  view  of  ferving  their  country, 
are  ambitious  to  raife  regiments  and  companies,  and  call  upon 
their  tenants  for  their  fons.  They  have  undoubtedly  no  longer 
a legal  power  to  compel  the  young  men  to  quit  their  parents  and 
join  the  army,  as  was  the  cafe  formerly  ; but  few  of  the  peafants 
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have  any  leafes,  and  the  fear  of  lofing  their  farms  is  a fufficient 
motive  to  induce  them  to  comply.  The  laird  perhaps  comes  to> 
an  old  tenant,  and  fays,  My  friend,  I am  raifing  a regiment, 
and  mitft  have  your  two  fons  ; here  is  a certain  fum  as  a bounty. 

The  old  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  tells  him  that  they  are  the 
fupport  of  his  years,  and  of  their  aged  mother,  neither  of  whom 
are  able  to  work,  and  that  he  cannot  lpare  them.  The  laird 
probably  replies,  that  he  may  certainly  pleafe  himfelf,  but  that 
fuch  a perfon  has  offered  more  for  his  farm : this  hint  is  fufficient 
for  the  poor  old  man,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  confents. 

Should  he  be  oblfinate,  what  is  his  fituation  ? Whither  can  he 
go  where  he  will  not  meet  with  fimilar  conditions?  Befides, 
there  is  generally  a tacit  agreement  among  the  proprietors  in 
different  parts  of  the  highlands,  not  to  receive  any  one  as  a 
tenant  from  another  eftate,  unlefs  he  bring  a certificate  from  his 
quondam  laird.  I believe  that  there  are  not  many  inftances 
where  this  power  has  been  carried  fo  far,  as  to  deprive  a man 
of  his  farm,  but  I have  heard  of  fome,  and  the  tenants  know 
the  confequences  too  well,  not  to  confent  with  a good  grace  on 
the  fir  ft  application.  Hence  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that 
though  the  feudal  claims  have  been  abolifhed,  the  highland 
chieftain  has  nearly  the  fame  power  as  ever  over  his  vaffals;  and 
will  have  till  long  leafes  are  granted,  which  will  render  the 
tenants  a little  more  independant. 

Agriculture  is  here  in  a very  low  ftate,  and  though  it  is 
capable  of  improvement,  it  cannot  probably  be  carried  to  the 
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extent  or  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  corn.  The  arable  land, 
as  was  before  obferved,  lies  for  the  mod:  part  near  the  Shore;  the 
foil,  even  there.,  is  in  general  but  barren,  being  a light  reddifh 
earth,  mixed  with  mofs,  of  very  little  depth,  and  very  much 
under  water.  The  Spots  which  defer ve  a more  favourable  de- 
scription, are  in  proportion  very  few.  The  common  crop  is  a 
very  inferior  kind  of  oats,  which  the  inhabitants  call  fmall  oats : 
they  are  fown  about  the  end  of  March,  and  it  is  generally  Octo- 
ber, and  Sometimes  November,  before  they  are  ripe.  The  com- 
mon return  is  three  feeds,  and  fo  light  that  two  bolls  of  oats 
only  make  one  of  meal.  Barley  is  fown  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  Augud;  it  generally  returns  from 
fix  to  ten  feeds;  and  when  fown  in  old  ground,  manured  with 
fea  ware,  it  Sometimes  produces  Sixteen  fold  ; this,  however,  is 
very  rare.  The  greated  part  of  the  barley  is  made  into  whilky, 
which  is  much  too  commonly  ufed  in  the  highlands.  The  late 
a<51  obliging  didillers  to  take  out  a licence,  has  undoubtedly  di- 
minished the  number  of  dills  .in  the  highlands,  yet  in  mod  of 
the  fequedered  glens,  each  didils  his  own  Spirit,  without  any 
fear  of  detedlion  from  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  It  is  much  to 
be  wiffied  that  this  pernicious  poifon  could  be  baniffied  from  the 
country,  and  good  malt  liquor,  which  might  be  made  with  one- 
fourth  the  trouble,,  ufed  in  its  dead,  Surely  no  revenue  arifing 
from  its  confumption  can  be  any  compenfation  for  its  bad  ef- 
fe£ls  on  the  health  and  morals  of  Society. 
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Potatoes  grow  here  extremely  well;  they  are  fown  in  lazy-  Potatoes, 
beds  by  the  fpade,  and  are  the  chief  fubliftence  of  the  poor 
people  for  three-quarters  of  the  yean  Before  the  introdu6iion 
of  this  ufeful  root,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  America,  and 
which  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  of  Mexico,  all  the  dia- 
monds of  Golconda,  or  all  the  tea  of  China,  the  diftrefles  of 
the  highlanders,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern 
iflands,  were  frequently  very  great.  Depending  on  a little 
meal,  which  conftituted  the  chief  part  of  their  food,  their  hopes 
were  frequently  blafted:  their  corn  rotted  on  the  ground,  and 
thev  were  sdad  to  drink  the  blood  of  their  cattle,  or  bake  it  into 
cakes,  to  keep  their  families  juft  alive.  They  had  no  money  to 
purctifcfe  corn,  even  could  it  have  been  purchafed.  This  failure 
of  crops,  through  a long  continuance  of  wet  weather,  happens 
on  an  average  every  third  or  fourth  year;  but  potatoes  now 
prove  a comfortable  fupport  through  the  winter,  when  grain  and 
meal  fail.  Such  diftrefs  is  now  feldom  experienced,  and  were 
the  ftfheries  properly  encouraged,  would  be  entirely  unknown. 

The  chief  manure  made  ufe  of  in  this  iftand,  is  fea-ware,  Manure, 
and  in  fome  parts  fhell-fand.  The  dung  of  horned  cattle  will 
go  but  a little  way,  as  the  convenience  for  hauling  them  is  fo 
fmall;  but  cattle  are  generally  folded  in  fome  part  of  the  ground, 
during  the  night,  in  fummer  and  harveft;  this  is  called  teathing, 
and  is  one  way  in  which  the  ground  is  manured.  As  there  are 
few  cart-roads,  the  manure,  whether  fea-ware,  fhell-fand,  or 
dung,  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  horfes,  in  bafkets  or  creels, 
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which  wades  a great  deal  of  time.-  The  plough  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  this  ifland  is  very  rude,  and  is  probably  the  fame- 
that  has  been  ufed  for  centuries  back:  it  is  drawn  by  four  horfes 
a-bread.  They  feem  to  ufe  it,  becaufe  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  a better.  There  are  no  plough-makers,  fo  that  each  farmer 
is  obliged  to  make  his  own,  which  he  does  in  the  manner  of  his 
forefathers.  Should  any  of  the  proprietors  encourage  a proper 
maker  to  fettle,  or  give  ploughs  to  their  tenants,  the  advantage  - 
would  foon  be  apparent. 

But  the  greated  bar  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  as  well 
as  to  every  kind  of  rural  economy,  is  the  want  of  leafes  ; few 
of  the  lairds  in  the  highlands,  for  I do  not  fpeak  of  Mull  in  par- 
ticular, will  let  the  land  otherwife  than  from  year  to  year,  and 
if  the  tenant  choofe  to  have  a houfe,  he  mud  build  one  himfelf. 
The  land  is  generally  let  to  the  highed  bidder  by  private  offer: 
how  then  can  the  tenant  enter  upon  any  improvements,  when 
the  next  year  he  will  probably  lode  his  farm,  unlefs  he  himfelf 
will  pay  for  his  own  improvements  by  an  advanced  rent.  In 
this  dilemma,  if  he  does  not  find  a hut  upon  his  farm,  he  builds 
himfelf  a cabin,  fuch  as  has  been  defcribed,  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
fhelter  him  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Fie  likewiff 
takes  every  thing  he  can  off  the  ground,  which  is  a great  detri- 
ment to  the  laird.  Should  the  proprietors  grant  leafes  of  confi- 
derable  length,  and  either  build  houfes  for  the  tenants,  or  encou- 
rage them  to  do  it,  by  paying  them  the  extra  expence  when 
they  leave  the  farm,  their  lands  would  be  much  benefited,  and 
* their 
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their  rent  rolls  in  a few  years  confiderably  augmented,  while 
the  tenants  would  enjoy  fome  of  the  comforts  of  life,  to  which, 
as  fellow-men,  they  are  entitled.  As  the  prices  of  corn  and 
cattle  increafe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  fhould 
be  entitled  to  a higher  rent,  which  fhould  in  fome  meafure  keep 
pace  with  the  increafed  value  of  thefe  articles.  But  a proper 
plan  for  leafes,  in  which  this  mutual  advantage  need  not  be  loft 
fight  of,  might  eafily  be  devifed  : and  fuch  a one,  with  fome  mo- 
difications, is  in  my  opinion  given  by  the  late  patriotic  Lord 
Karnes,  in  his  Gentleman  Farmer.  In  a leafe  of  this  kind,  he 
obferves,  what  chiefly  ought  to  be  had  in  view,  is  to  reftrain  the 
tenant  from  impoverishing  the  land,  and  yet  leave  him  at  li- 
berty to  improve  it;  refembling  a Britifh  monarch,  who  has 
unbounded  power  to  do  good,  but  none  to  do  mifchief.  But  in 
this  climate,  the  tenant  fhould  not  be  tied  down  to  invariable 
rules  of  cropping;  an  unufual  feafon  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  or  wet 
weather,  will  oblige  him,  for  a year  at  leaft,  to  abandon  the  beft 
plan  of  cropping  that  can  previoufly  be  contrived. 

Without  a long  leafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  an  improving 
tenant.  The  moft  approved  method,  and  the  moft  likely  to 
prevent  wafte,  is  to  fix  a time  certain,  fuppofe  nineteen,  or  two 
nineteen  years,  and  add  the  life  of  the  tenant  who  is  in  poftefi- 
fion,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  A man  never  lofes  the  hope 
of  living  longer ; and  he  will  never  run  out  ground  that  he 
hopes  to  be  long  in  pofteffion  of.  By  this  means  the  tenant  will 
be  deluded  into  a courfe  of  management,  equally  profitable  to 
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himfelf  and  his  landlord.  But  fuppofe,  that  after  liming  and 
other  expenfive  manure,  the  tenant  fhoukl  happen  to  die  with- 
out reaping  any  profit.  With  this  view,  Lord  Kames  propofes* 
to  infert  a claufe  in  the  leafe,  for  paying  to  his  reprefentatives- 
what  fum  the  tenant’s  profit  has  fallen  fhort  of  the  expence. 

t 

He  very  properly  excludes  all  affignees  and  fob-tenants;  for 
where  a tenant  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  his  leafe  a fubjedt  of 
commerce,  he  will  not  be  ready  to  lay  out  money  in  improve- 
ments. Among  a number  of  excellent  claufes  in  Lord  Karnes’s- 
propofed  leafe,  is  the  following,  on  the  foppofition  that  the  term 
is  only  nineteen  years,  which  will  excite  the  induffry  of  the 
tenant  to  improve  his  farm,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecure  to  the 
landlord  an  increafing  rent.  At  the  expiration  ^of  the  leafe,  the 
tenant  fhall  be  entitled  to  a fecond  nineteen  years,  upon  paying, 
fuppofe  one-fifth  more  rent ; unlefs  the  landlord  choofe  to  give 
him  ten  years  purchafe  for  that  fifth  part.  The  rent,  for  ex- 
ample, we  will  fuppofe  to  be  ioo /.  The  tenant  offers  for  the 
next  nineteen  years  120/.:  he  is  entitled  to  continue  in  his  pol- 
feffion  a fecond  nineteen  years,  at  the  advanced  rent,  unlefs  the 
landlord  pay  him  200 /.•  If  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he 
offer  one-fifth  more,  the  landlord  cannot  turn  him  out,  unlefs  he 
pay  him  ten  years  purchafe  for  that  offer.  If,  however,  he 
choofes  to  leave  his  farm,  without  making  the  offer  of  the  addi- 
tional rent,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  his  improvements. 


The 
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THEgreateft  evil,  however,  in  the  highlands,  is  the  letting 
large  farms  to  tackfmen,  or  perfons  who  take  them  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  fubfet  them.  This  practice  is  fcarcely,  if  at  all, 
known  in  England,  but  very  common  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  is  one  principal  fource  of  the  diftrefled  Rate  of  the. 
lower  claffes  in  both  countries  *. 

One  of  thefe  tackfmen  takes  a large  farm  of  a proprietor, 
which  he  divides  into  a number  of  fmall  ones,  and  lets  at  as  high 
a rent  as  he  can,  without  any  leafe,  his  only  objedl  being  to 
fqueeze  out  as  much  money  as  he  can  from  both  the  landlord, 
and  the  poor  tenants,  who  happen  to  come  under  his  clutches,, 
during  the  time  he  keeps  poffefiioin.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Agri- 
cultural Survey,,  compares  thofe  intermediate  tenants  to  drones- 
in  a hive  ; they  live  upon  the  labours  of  others,  and  often  beggar, 
thofe  beneath  them,  as  well  as  intercept  the  advantages  due  to 
thofe  above  them.  If  the  profits  which  thefe  people  enjoy  for 
doing  nothing,  were  divided  as  they  ought  between  the  labour- 

* In  Ireland  this  fyftem  produces,  if  poffible,  kill  greater  diftrefs  than  in  the  high- 
lands ; the  peafantry  in  that  fertile  country  ftarve  in  the  midft  of  plenty.  They  never 
eat  butcher’s  meat  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  immenfe  quantities  of  beef  and  cattls 
are  exported  -.  they  fcarcely  ever  tafte  bread,  yet  great  quantities  of  com  are  annually 
fent  out  of  the  kingdom : they  are  almoft  naked,  while  their  linen  is  fent  in  abundance 
to  diftant  countries,  and  all  this  that  the  tackfmen,  or  middle  men  as  they  are  there 
called,  may  live  in  indolence  and  luxury.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  they  fhould 
be  difcontented  ? They  are  very  ignorant,  and  imagine  that  whatever  change  fhould 
happen,  their  fituations  might  be  bettered.  If  the  proprietors  would  let  the  lands 
themfelves,  by  which  means  they  would  increafe  their  own  incomes,  and  allow  their 
tenants  to  live  comfortably,  I apprehend  that  the  peafantry'  in  that  country  would 
foon  ceafe  to  be  fo  turbulent.  The  experiment  is  certainly  worth  making. 
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ing  tenant,  and  the  proprietor,  the  firfl:  would  be  at  his  eafe, 
and  the  laft  obtain  confiderable  acceffion  to  his  income. 


'Natural  Dis- 
advantages 
of  the  high- 
lands. 


The  natural  difadvantages  of  the  highlands  and  iflands  are 
fuch,  as  one  would  think  ought  to  induce  the  proprietors,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  foften  the  rigours  of  the  lot  of 
thole  who  are  born,  and  live,  upon  thefe  bleak  and  dreary  hills. 
The  only  parts  capable  of  cultivation,  are  the  vallies  or  glens 
around  the  bafes  of  the  mountains,  which  having  the  fun  for  a 
few  hours  only,  vegetation  is  palfied,  and  advances  {lowly ; the 
harveft  being  always  very  late.  The  climate  is  equally  dif- 
-couraging  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture;  the  fpring  is  bleak 
and  piercing,  if  indeed  there  can  be  faid  to  be  any  fpring ; but 
there  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only  two  feafons,  winter  and  fum- 
mer : the  winter  fnows  and  frofts  continue  very  late,  and  are 
feldom  fubdued,  till  the  fummer  feafon  brings  forward  at  once 
the  imperfect  vegetation  ; and  the  crops  before  they  are  ripe, 
begin  to  be  nipped  by  the  keen  blafts  of  winter  *,  This  latter 

feafon 


* It  is  generally  afterted  by  old  people,  that  the  feafons  in  Britain  have  undergone  a 
confiderable  change,  even  within  the  memory  of  the  prelent  generation.  The  winters 
feem  to  have  loft  their  ancient  horrors,  and  frequently  affume  the  mildnefs  of  fpring  j 
while  our  fummers  are  faid  to  be  lefs  favourable  than  formerly,  being  much  more 
cold  and  wet,  lefs  genial  in  promoting  vegetation,  and,  in  particular,  much  lefs  effica- 
cious in  bringing  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Some  impute  this  to  the  que- 
rulous difpofition  of  the  farmer,  the  chill  fenfations  of  old  age,  or  the  prediledhon  which 
every  one  feels  for  the  cheerful  days  of  childhood,  when  every  thing  pleafes  a mind 
that  has  not  been  foured  by  commerce  with  the  world. 

That  this  complaint,  however,  is  not  without  foundation,  there  is  good  reaion 
to  believe.  In  many  parts  of  the  weft  highlands,  where  wood  formerly  cxifted  in 

great 
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feafon  is  long  and  tempefluous,  and,  during  its  continuance,  the 
people  are  alraoft  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 

the* 

great  quantities,  a tree  can  now  be  fcarcely  made  to  grow.  MorVen  is  generally  deno- 
'minated  by  Offian,  “ woody.”  It  is  now  in  a great  meafure  deftitute  of  wood,  nei- 
ther is  it  poflible  to  rear  trees  of  any  fize  : thofe  that  are  planted,  if  they  do  not  foon 
die,  have  always  a ficldy  appearance,  and  are  {tinted  in  their  growth.  Mr.  Auftin, 
one  of  the  magiftrates  of  Glafgow,  an  excellent  botanift,  and  extensively  engaged  in 
the  nurfery  line,  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a confiderable  change  for  the  worfe  has 
taken  place:  he  informs  me  that  Several  vegetables,  and  particularly  the  Lauriftinus 
and  Laurus  nobilis , or  fweet-bay,  grew  in  health  and  vigour  with  his  father  ; but  that 
thefe  plants  have  not  been  able  to  exift  In  Similar  foil  and  Situation  Since  1775.  In  the 
Statiftical  Account  of  Kilwinning,  in  Ayrfhire,  are  the  following  observations,  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  : “ It  is  in  the  recollection  of  many  {till  living,  that  the 
'£hmmers,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  leaft,  are  much  more  wet  and  cold  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  By  men  of  undoubted  veracity  it  is  afferted,  as  an  abfolutely 
certain  fad,  that,  at  that  period,  the  farmers  in  ploughing  for  barley,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  May,  were  under  the  neceffity  of  beginning  to  plough  fo  very  early 
as  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  leave  off  at  eight.  The  heat  at  that  hour  be- 
came fo  intenfe,  that  it  wras  impoffible  for  them  to  continue  their  work  any  longer; 
nor  could  they  begin  again  till  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

For  a number  of  years  paft,  quite  the  reverfe  has  been  the  cafe.  The  month  of  May, 
in  particular,  has  been  very  cold  and  wet,  and  unfavourable  to  vegetation : and 
in  fome  years  we  have  had  very  little  of  what  may  be  reckoned  fummer  zueather . 

The  barveft,  of  courfe,  then  was  much  earlier  than  it  has  been  Since.  In  Several 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  Said,  that  the  harveft  was  finifhed  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft.”  That  Such  an  alteration  has  taken  place  likewife  in  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  is,  I think,  clearly  fhown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Favet.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  fome  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy,  has  fhown  that  the 
climate  of  that  country  is  considerably  changed  within  the  memory  of  man : that  the 
winters  are  milder,  and  the  fummers  lefs  warm:  that  the  winds  have  likewife,  of  late 
years,  blown  with  uncommon  violence  from  the  weftward.  He  has  alfo  pointed  out 
fome  interefting  fads  refpeding  trees,  which  formerly  flourilhed  in  Ireland,  but 
cannot  now  withftand  the  rigour  of  the  feafons.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Great 
Britain,  at  leaft  the  weftern  coaft  of  it,  will  experience  the  effeds  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree.  Though  this  change  may  not 
appear  from  meteorological  obfervations,  yet  we  are  not  to  infer  that  it  has  not  taken 
place;  for  the  thermometer  may  mark  the  general  temperature,  or  mean  heat  of  the 
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"the  low  countries,  by  beds  of  fnow,  impaffible  torrents,  and  path* 
lefs  mountains  on  the  one  fide  ; and  by  long  and  dangerous  na* 

vibrations  on  the  other* 
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climate  as  unchangeable,  and  the  rain-guage  may  fhow  that  the  ufual  quantity  of  rain 
falls  ; yet  a more  clouded  atmofphere,  or  tempeftuous  winds,  will  biaft  the  progreUive 
maturity  of  harveft,  and  {hatter  the  languid  frame  of  declining  age.  Meteorological 
obfervations  have  not,  however,  been  continued  long  enough,  nor  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy, even  to  afeertain  whether  the  mean  heat  continues  the  fame ; though  it  is  proba- 
ble it  may,  as  the  increafed  warmth  of  the  winters  will  compenfate  for  the  coldnefs  of 
the  fummers : befides,  clouds,  vapours,  and  the  force  of  winds,  are  feldom  regiftered 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  though  they  mud  have  been  the  principal  caufes  that  have  con- 
tributed to  this  fuppofed  alteration.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  moll:  prevalent  winds 
blow  from  the  weft  ward  ; thefe  winds  are  commonly  mild  in  their  temperature,  an<j 
moift  in  their  nature,  and  confequently  very  friendly  to  animal  and  vegetable  life;  but 
from  whatever  circumftances  it  has  arifen,  it  would  appear  that  they  have  of  late 
years  fwept  with  uncommon  violence  over  the  furface  of  thefe  iflands ; fruftrating 
the  ufual  effects  of  their  genial  properties.  That  they  have  blown  with  increafed 
violence,  Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to  fhow  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  tHfe 
rapid  accumulation  of  fands,  and  unufual  high  tides,  indicating  an  increafed  agitation 
of  the  ocean.  I have  in  my  pofleffion  a meteorological  journal,  which  was  kept  for 
more  than  forty  years  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon  of  Liverpool,  an  abftradt  of  which  was 
publifhed  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Memoirs.  It  contains,  befides  the 
common  account  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  rain,  &c.  obfervations  on  the 
velocity  of  the  winds  and  the  heights  of  the  tides  twice  a- day;  but  I have  not  lately 
had  fufficient  time  to  make  an  abftradl  of  this  part : though  it  will  be  a laborious  un- 
dertaking, I fhall  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  doing  it,  for  it  will  determine  with 
certainty,  whether  the  velocity  of  the  winds  and  height  of  the  tides  have  increafed  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  journal. 

From  the  increafed  force  of  the  winds,  Mr.  Hamilton  explains  the  changes  in  the 
climate,  which  have  been  the  complaint  of  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  aged. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  furface  of  the  ocean  varies  lefs  from  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature of  its  latitude,  than  land  on  the  fame  parallel;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  furface 
of  the  fea  is  colder  in  fummer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  the  furface  of  the  ground 
in  the  fame  latitude;  this  has  been  clearly  fhown  by  Kirwan.  If  then  the  prevalent 
winds  »f  any  country  blow  over  an  ocean  fituated  in  its  parallel,  that  country  will 
relatively  be  denominated  temperate ; it  will  be  free  from  all  extremes ; the  heats  of 
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To  thefe  accumulated  difcouragemerits  of  nature,  furely  the 
proprietors  ought  to  be  humane  and  attentive.  The  rents  ought 

to 

fummer,  and  the  colds  of  winter,  will  be  checked  by  fea  breezes  of  a contrary  pro- 
perty ; and  the  land,  influenced  by  the  neighbouring  element,  will  more  or  lefs  par- 
take of  the  equability  of  temperature.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  all  iflands,  and  particularly 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  weftern  winds  vifit  us,  modified  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  broad  Atlantic  ocean,  which  they  traverfe  in  their  career:  they  bring 
us  the  clouds  teeming  with  moifture,  colledfted  in  the  courfe  of  three  thoufand  miles 
along  its  furface.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  redundant  humidity, 
which  have  always  been  marked  as  the  diftinguifhed  charadlers  of  our  climate,  and 
which  have  been  noticed  by  mod  writers  ancient  and  modern.  Tacitus,  in  his  Life 
of  Agricola,  in  fpeaking  of  the  climate  of  this  country,  fays  coslum  crebris  imbribus 
ac  nebulis  fee  dim. 

Since  therefore  the  trees*  fands,  and  tides,  feem  to  fhow  that  thefe  winds  have  of 
late  years  blown  with  unufual  violence;  fince  they  bear  teftimony,  that  a large  quan- 
tity of  air  thus  directed,  tempered,  and  furcharged,  has  pafled  over  our  lands;'  it 
plainly  follows,  that  the  climate  muft  have  felt  the  change;  that  it  mull  have  expe- 
rienced colder  fummers  and  milder  winters  than  formerly,  approaching  towards  that 
equability  of  heat  and  redundance  of  moifture,  which  the  farmer  and  gardener  at 
prefent  fo  heavily  lament. 

Why  thefe  wefterly  winds  have  ceafied  to  bear  the  charadler  of  zephyrs,  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  to  fay ; we  are  not  at  prefent  poflefled  of  fufficient  data  whereon  to  found 
any  well-grounded  theory.  The  following  ingenious  queries  are,  however,  modeftly 
propofed  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

1.  Have  not  our  winds  become  more  violent,  and  the  temperature  of  our  feafons 
mere  equable,  fince  our  forefts  were  cleared,  and  the  country  cultivated?  And  have 
not  thefe  winds,  and  that  equability  of  temperature,  been  nearly  proportioned  to  thefe 
circumftances  ? 

2.  Have  not  ftmilar  changes  occurred  under  analogous  circumftances  in  North 
America;  even  in  Canada,  that  country  of  extremes  in  heat  and  cold  ; and  did  not 
the  ifland  of  Bermudas,  though  fituated  fo  much  to  the  fouthward  of  us,  become 
barren  of  fruit  in  confequence  of  the  deftrudlion  of  its  timber  trees  ? 

3.  Has  it  not  appeared  from  obfervations  on  the  afeent  of  balloons,  and  the  motion 
of  clouds,  that  the  lower  mafs  of  air  often  purfues  a different  courfe  from  the  upper 
ftratum  ? May  not  then  the  limits  of  our  ftormy  currents  of  air,  be  confined  within 
a few  hundred  yards  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  ? And  if  fo,  is  it  not  poffible,  and 
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to  be  moderate  ; they  will  admit  of  a gradual  augmentation, 
according  to  the  increafing  price  of  provifions ; but  if  the  rents 
have  been  tripled,  while  the  prices  of  cattle  have  not  been  dou- 
bled, can  it  be  expected  that  the  tenants  fhould  enjoy  any  degree 
of  comfort,  or  that  it  fhould  diminifh  their  regret  at  leaving  their 
native  hills,  where  their  anceftors  have  long  refided,  and  which 
they  would  never  quit  as  long  as  they  could  acquire  a com- 
fortable provifion  for  their  families.  Mr.  Knox’s  defcription  of 
the  diftreffes  of  the  highlands,  has  often  afFe&ed  me  with  horror, 
even  when  I hoped  it  was  exaggerated;  but  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  and  information  which  I have  obtained  from  intelli- 
gent and  humane  individuals,  convince  me  that  his  pifture  is  not 
too  high  coloured.  Abfolute  flarvation  is  not  indeed  fo  com- 
mon, fince  the  introdudlion  of  potatoes,  but  other  circumftances 
remain  very  nearly  the  fame. 

even  probable,  that  the  frequent  interruption  of  forelts,  groves,  and  hedge-row  trees, 
might  have  formerly  very  much  retarded,  and  finally  checked,  the  progrefs  of  a tern- 
pelt  ? 

4.  Have  not  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  within  the  parallel  of 

our  ifland,  been  very  much  denuded  of  their  forelts  within  the  prefent  century  ? And 
has  not  the  increafed  velocity  of  the  welterly  winds,  been  proportioned  to  this  de- 
ItruCtion  of  the  forelts  and  trees  ? » 

5.  Is  it  not  probable,  fince  the  prevalent  winds  of  our  parallel  have  a welterly 
tendency,  that  circumltances  which  have  removed  impediments  to  their  career  round 
the  entire  globe,  may  have  increafed  the  velocity  of  their  courfe  ? 

Whether  fo  diminutive  an  animal  as  man,  fo  temporary  in  duration,  fo  impotent 
in  Itrength,  aCting  through  the  lengthened  period  and  perfevering  efforts  of  a large 
portion  of  his  fpecies,  can  reafonably  be  deemed  equal  to  the  involuntary  production 
of  fuch  valt  effeCts  ; to  a change  even  of  the  elements  and  climates  of  the  earth,  may 
admit  of  doubt,  oppofition,  and  denial ; for  which  reafon  he  has  fimply  propofed  them 
as  matters  of  enquiry. 

If, 
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If,  with  great  labour  and  fatigue,  fays  this  humane  and  patri-  Diftreifes  of 
Otic  man,  the  farmer  raifes  a flender  crop  of  oats  and  barley,  landejs. 
the  autumnal  rains  often  baffle  his  utmoft  efforts,  and  fruftrate 
all  his  expectations ; and  inffead  of  being  able  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant rent,  he  fees  his  family  in  danger  of  perifhing  during  the 
winter,  when  he  is  precluded  from  any  poffibility  of  afffflance 
elfewhere. 

Nor  are  Inis  cattle  in  a better  fituation : in  fummer  they 
pick  up  a fcanty  fupport  among  the  moraffes,  and  heathy 
mountains ; but  in  winter,  when  the  grounds  are  covered  with 
fnow,  and  when  the  naked  wilds  afford  them  neither  fhelter  nor 
fubli  lienee,  the  few  cows,  fmall,  lean,  and  ready  to  drop  down 
through  want  of  pafture,  are  brought  into  the  hut  where  the 
family  reiides,  and  frequently  fflare  with  them  their  little  flock 
of  meal,  which  had  been  purchafed  or  railed  for  the  family  only  ; 
while  the  cattle  thus  fuftained,  are  bled  occalionally,  to  afford 
nourilhment  for  the  children  after  it  has  been  boiled,  or  made 
into  cakes  *. 

The  fheep  being  left  upon  the  open  heaths,  feek  to  fhelter 
themfelves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  among!!  the 
fhallows  upon  the  lee-fide  of  the  mountains ; and  here  they  are 
frequently  buried  under  the  fnow  for  feveral  weeks  together.  In 

* This  practice  of  bleeding  cattle,  though  common  when  Mr.  Knox  wrote,  is 
now  little  ufed  fmce  the  introduction  of  potatoes:  it  is  flill,  however,  reforted  to 
occafionally. 
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this  fituation,  they  eat  their  own  and  each  others  wool,  and  hold 
' > 
out  wonderfully  againR  cold  and  hunger ; bnt  even  in  moderate 

winters,  a confiderable  number  are  found  dead  after  the  fnow 

has  difappeared,  and  in  rigorous  feafons  few  are  left  alive. 

Meanwhile  the  Reward  or  faflor,  hard  prefled  by  letters 
from  the  gaming-houfe,  or  Newmarket,-  demands  the  rent  in 
a tone  which  makes  no  great  allowance  for  unpropitious  feafons„ 
the  death  of  cattle,  and  other  accidental  misfortunes  ; the  laird’s 
wants  mud  be  fupplied. 

Such  is  the  Rate  of  farming,  if  it  maybe  fo  called,  through- 
out the  interior  parts  of  the  highlands ; but  as  that  country  has 
an  extenfive  coaR,  and  many  iflands,  it  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  fhores  are  in  a much  better  fitua- 
tion.  This  is,  however,  as  yet,  by  no  means  the  cafe ; thofe 
gifts  of  nature,  which  in  other  commercial  countries  would  have 
been  fubfervient  to  the  moR  valuable  purpofes,  are  here  loR,  or 
nearly  fo,  to  the  natives  and  to  the  public.  The  only  difference^, 
therefore,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts,  and  thofe 
of  the  moR  diRant  coaR  or  iffand,.  confiRs  in  this  ; that  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  labours  of  the  field,  have  to  encounter  alternately 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  all  the  fatigues  of  navigation. 

To  the  diRreffing  circumRances  at  home,  which  have  been 
already  defcribed,  new  difficulties  and  toils  await  the  devoted 
farmer  when  abroad.  In  hopes  of  gaining  a little  money  to  pay 

his 
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Bis  rent,  or  a little  fifh  to  fupport  his  family,  he  leaves  his  wife 
and  infants  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifhery  in  Odtober,  ac- 
companied by  his  foils,  brothers,  and  frequently  an  aged  parent ; 
and  embarks  in  a fmall  open  boat,  in  queft  of  herrings,  with  no 
other  provifions  than  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  frefh  water;  no  other 
bedding  than  heath  or  brufhwood  ; one  end  of  the  boat  being 
covered  wTith  an  old  fail,  to  defend  them  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  feas  and  Ikies.  Thus  provided,  he  fearches  from  bay  to 
bay,  through  turbulent  feas,  frequently  for  feveral  weeks  toge- 
ther, before  the  fhoals  of  herring  are  difcovered.  The  glad, 
tidings  feem  to  vary,  but  not  to  diminifh  his  fatigues.  Unremitting 
nightly  labour,  pinching  cold  winds,  heavy  feas,  uninhabited 
fhores,  covered  with  fnow,  or  deluged  with  rains,  contribute  to- 
wards filling  up  the  meafure  of  his  cliftrefifes  : while  to  men  of 
fuch  exquifite  feelings,  as  the  highlanders  generally  poftefs,  the 
fcene  which  awaits  him  at  home,  does  it  mofc  effedtually. 

Having-  realized  a little  money  among  country  purchafers, 
he  returns  with  the  remainder  of  his  capture,  through  a long 
navigation,  frequently  am  id  ft  unceafing  hurricanes,  not  to  a com- 
fortable home  and  cheerful  family,  which  would  make  him 
forget  his  toils,  and  fmile  at  paft  dangers ; but  to  a turf  cabin, 
environed  with  fnow,  and  almoft  hid  from  the  eye  by  its  great 
depth.  Upon' entering  his  folitary  manfion,  he  generally  finds 
part  of  his  family  lying  upon  heath  or  ftraw,  languifhing  through 
want  or  epidemical  difeafe ; while  the  few  furviving  cows,  which 
poffefs  the  other  end  of  the  cottage,  inftead  of  furnifhing  further 
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fupplies  of  milk  and  blood,  demand  his  immediate  attention  to 
keep  them  in  exiftence. 

.»  J-r  •,*  .* 

The  feafon  now  approaches,  when  he  is  again  to  delve  and 
labour  the  ground,  on  the  fame  (lender  profpeCt  of  a plentiful 
crop,  or  a dry  harveft.  The  cattle  which  have  furvived  the 
feverity  of  the  winter,  are  turned  out  to  the  mountains;  and 
having  put  his  domeftic  affairs  into  the  belt  (ituation,  which  a 
train  of  accumulated  misfortunes  admit  of,  he  refumes  the  oar 
in  fearch  of  the  white  fifhery.  If  fuccefsful  in  this,  he  fets  out 
in  his  open  boat  upon  a voyage  of  200  miles,  to  vend  his  cargo 
of  cod,  ling,  &c.  at  Greenock  or  Glafgow.  The  produce,  which 
feldom  exceeds  in  value  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  is  laid  out,  in 
conjunction  with  his  companions,  in  meal  and  fifliing  tackle; 
and  he  returns  through  the  fame  tedious  navigation  *. 

The  autumn  calls  his  attention  again  to  the  field;  the  ufual 
round  of  difappointment,  fatigue,  and  diftrefs,  await  him  ; thus  he 
drags  through  a wretched  exiftence,  in  the  hopes  of  foon 
arriving  at  that  country  where  the  weary  fliall  be  at  reft. 

In  the  time  of  war,  thefe  poor  wretches,  while  engaged  in  the 
fifheries  to  keep  their  drooping  families  in  exiftence,  are  indif- 
criminately  preffed,  without  regard  to  cafes  or  circumftances, 
however  diftreffing  to  the  unhappy  victims  or  their  families. 

* Should  the  Crinan  Canal  be  completed,  and  the  dues  fufficiently  low,  this  tedious 
navigation  will  be  avoided. 
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Thefe  virtuous,  but  friendlefs  men,  while  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  pay  their  rents ; to  fupport  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  agent  parents;  in  fhort,  while  they  are 
adding  in  every  refpedf  the  part  of  honefl,  inoffenfive  fubjedts,. 
are  dragged  away  from  their  families  and  connedlions.. 

The  aged,  the  tick,  and  the  helplefs,  look  in  vain  for  their 
return.  They  are  heard  of  no  more.  Lamentations,  cries,  and 
defpair,  pervade  the  village  or  the  diftridt.  Thus  deprived  of 
their  main  fupport,  the  rent  unpaid,  the  cattle  fold  or  feized, 
whole  families  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  and  turned 
out  amid  ft  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter,  to  relate  their  piteous 
tale,  and  implore  from  the  wretched  but  hofpitable  mountaineers, 
a little  meal  or  a little  milk,  to  preferve  their  infants  from  perifh- 
ing  in  their  arms 

Can  we  wonder,  when  we  refledt  upon'  all  thefe  unpleafant  Emigration, 
circumftances,  that  the  refentment  of  human  nature  fhould  fome- 
times  break  forth,  and  even  overcome  the  fond  attachment  to  the 
native  foil,  fo  natural  to  every  one  ? Some,  who  had  ferved  in 
the  American  war,  having  fettled  in  that  country,  were  defirous 
that  their  friends  fhould  partake  of  their  good  fortune  : inftead 
of  tilling  a wretched  foil,  which,  after  all  their  labour,  would 
not,  at  beft,  return  above  three-fold,  they  could,  for  lefs  money 
than  paid  one  year’s  rent  for  thefe  grounds,  purchafe  others  of 

* Knox’s  View  of  the  Britiih  Empire,  vol.  1.  p.  126. 
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equal  or  greater  extent,  where  the  return  would  be  twenty  or 
thirty-fold,  where  the  climate  was  genial,  and  where  they  could 
tranfmit  their  poffeffions  and  improvements  to  their  children. 
Some  tranfmitted  thefe  fentiments  by  letters ; others  returning 
to  take  leave  of  their  native  land,  and  the  friends  of  their  youth, 
delivered  their  opinions.  They  exhorted  their  countrymen  to 
exchange  their  barren  heaths  for  boundlefs  plains  of  America  ; 
•and  fet  forth,  often  in  too  high  colours,  its  numerous  advantages. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  reprefentations,  great  numbers  were  in- 
duced to  accompany  them;  and  between  the  year  1773  and 
1775,  above  30,000  perfons  from  different  parts  of  the  high- 
lands, croffed  the  Atlantic,  and  fince  that  time  numbers  have 
followed. 

I have  given  this  piflure  of  diflrefs  nearly  in  Mr.  Knox’s 
own  words ; his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  highlands  is 
well  known,  and  his  veracity  will  not  be  quefiioned.  What  has 
been  mentioned,  though  introduced  in  this  place,  does  not  ap- 
ply particularly  to  Mull,  but  is  common  to  many  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  a great  part  of  the  highlands.  Mr.  Knox  fays,  that  in  his 
journeys  through  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  has  frequently  met 
families,  or  bodies  of  people,  travelling  towards  the  ports.  They 
generally  edged  off  the  road,  and  hurried  along,  as  if  fhy  of  an 
interview  ; lufpe&ing,  perhaps,  that  they  might  meet  with  their 
landlords  or  tackfmen.  This  interview  he  was  defirous  to  pro- 
cure, and  upon  finding  their  flight  interrupted,  not  by  a hoftile  or 
dangerous  force,  but  by  a fingle  individual  upon  a fmall  horfe, 
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in  the  midR  of  uninhabited  wilds,  he  who  could  fpeak  the  bell 
Englifh,  generally  Gepped  forth,  with  a dejefled  countenance, 
while  his  companions,  and  efpecially  the  children,  Teemed  to  re- 
main in  eager  fufpence.  The  motive  of  thefe  interviews,  led  to 
inquiries  refpefling  the  caufes  of  their  emigration,  the  Rate  of 
their  finances,  and  their  notions  of  the  country  to  which  they 
were  going.  They  reprefented  their  diGreffes  with  great  feeling, 
moG  generally  in  tears;  and  with  a drift  regard  to  truth,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  uniformity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  the 
different  companies  which  he  met,  who  were  Grangers  to  each 
other.  “ O,  Sir,”  they  would  fay,  “ we  do  not  leave  our  coun- 
try without  good  reafon.  Sometimes  our  crops  yield  little  more 
than  the  feed ; and  fometimes  they  are  deGroyed  by  rains,  or  do 
not  ripen ; but  fome  of  our  lairds  make  no  allowance  for  thefe 
misfortunes.  They  feize  our  cattle  and  furniture,  leaving  us  no- 
thing but  the  fkins,  which  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  them.  O,  Sir, 
can  you  tell  us  any  thing  about  the  country  of  America  ? They 
fay  poor  folks  may  get  a living  in  it,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  do  here.  We  are  driven  with  our  poor  children  to  a diGant 
land.  We  are  begging  our  way  to  Greenock,  with  all  our  clothes 
on  our  backs,  as  you  fee.  God  forgive  our  opprefifors,  who  have 
brought  us  to  this.  We  are  quite  Grangers  in  the  Lowlands ; 
could  you  advife  us,  Sir,  how  to  make  a bargain  with  the  captain 
of  the  Grip  ? They  fay,  that  thofe  who  have  no  money  to  pay 
their  paffage,  muG  fell  themfelves  to  the  captain  : this  is  our 
cafe.  O,  Sir,  what  have  we  done  ? — but  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
bleffed  be  his  holy  name.” 

Vol,  I.  B b 
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Such  was  the  language  of  thefe  people,  who  were  going  into 
voluntary  flavery,  at  the  diftance  of  three  thoufand  miles  from 
their  native  place  : for  it  was  a cuftom  a few  years  ago,  and 
I believe  exifts  frill,  that  thofe  who  had  not  money  to  pay 
their  paffage,  agreed  with  the  captain  to  ferve  any  proprietor  he 
chofe,  for  a certain  number  of  years ; the  former  adlually  felling 
the  poor  wretch,  for  that  time,  to  the  latter,  as  foon  as  he  arrived 
in  America. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  thefe  digreffions,  into  which  I was 
drawn  by  the  defire  of  exciting  in  proprietors  a fenfe  of  their 
fituation,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  a fenfe  of  the  danger  arifing 
from  thefe  fources  of  depopulation.  Should  the  people,  driven 
by  defpair,  quit  their  native  country  for  ever,  of  what  avail  will 
be  the  barren  hills  to  the  proprietors.  The  lofs  to  the  country 
canqot  be  better  defcribed,  than  in  the  words  of  Goldfmith  : 

111  fares  the  land,  to  haft’ning  ills  a prey, 
while  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  ; 
princes  and  lords  may  flourifh,  or  may  fade, 
a breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has  made : 
but  a bold  peafantry,  their  country’s  pride, 
when  once  deftroy’d  can  never  be  fupplied. 

Manufacture  I must  not  forget  to  mention  the  manufa&ure  of  Kelp,  or 
of  Kelp. 

Soda,  from  fea-ware,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  ifland  of  Mull, 
and  indeed  moft  of  the  other  iflands,  and  which  has  added  very 
v much  to  the  incomes  of  the  proprietors.  Upon  every  part  of  the 
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coaft  there  are  various  kinds  of  fea-weeds,.  or  wrack,  as  it  is 
called,  which  were,  till  lately,  ufed  indifcriminately  as  manures. 
This  ufeful  material,  which  has  contributed  fb  much  to  enrich 
the  proprietors,  and  afford  employment  to  many  hands,  during 
the  feafon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  as  a manu- 
facture in  Britain,  until  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century : 
this  was  owing  to  the  backward  hate  of  the  foap  and  glafs  ma- 
nufactories in  this  country,  in  both  of  which  great  quantities  of 
alkali  are  ufed,  and  which  have  not  been  carried  on  with  fpirit 
in  Scotland  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  firff  introduction  of  the  kelp  manufacture,  was  into  the 
ifland  of  Uift,  about  the  year  1730,  by  a Mr.  M‘Leod,  who 
brought  it  from  Ireland,  where  it  had  been  carried  on  for  feveral 
years.  His  method  was,  however,  a bad  one,  for  he  contented 
himfelf  with  merely  reducing  the  fea-ware  to  afhes ; but  this 
was  foon  given  up,  and  the  plan  of  fufion,  which  is  now  fol- 
lowed, adopted.  This  manufacture  foon  found  its  way  into  the 
other  iflands,  and  began  to  form  an  article  of  trade  even  in 
Shetland,  very  foon  after  its  introduction  into  the  Hebrides.  The 
quantity  of  kelp  at  firft  made  was  very  fmall ; but  the  great  in- 
creafe,  and  rapid  progrefs  of  the  manufactures  depending  upon 
it,  foon  raifed  the  price,  and  increafed  the  quantity.  At  firft, 
the  price  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  would  do  little  more  than  pay  for 
manufacturing,  but  it  augmented  very  rapidly.  The  following 
account,  given  by  Mr.  Jamefon,  in  his  ingenious  “ Outlines  of 
the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Iflands,  &c.”  contains  pretty 
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nearly  the  price  of  kelp,  from  the  year  1740,  to  the  prefent 
time : 

_ , . £■  *■  < t • 

From  1740  to  1760  average  price  about  250  a ton. 

1760  to  1770  — — — 440 

•1770  to  1780  — — — 500 

1780  to  1790  — — — 600 

Since  the  year  1791,  its  value  has  increaied  ftill  more  rapidly, 
partly  owing  to  the  extenhon  of  the  manufa&ures  before  men- 
tioned, but  chiefly  to  the  war,  which  has  prevented  the  importa- 
tion of  the  ufual  quantity  of  barilla,  and  has  raifed  kelp  to  the 
enormous  price  of  1 1 /.  a ton.  The  benefit  of  this  manufa&ure 
to  the  proprietors  will  be  evident,  when  it  is  known,  that  fmall 
farms  on  the  coafts,  which,  within  thefe  feven  years,  only  paid 
40/.  rent,  have  rifen  to  300/.  a year. 

The  Cofl:  of  manufacturing  kelp  in  the  Hebrides,  is  about 
thirty  fhillings  a ton,  which  allows  an  immenfe  profit.  I believe 
that  not  lefs  than  500  tons  are  annually  made  in  Mull,  at  leafl 
fince  the  price  has  been  fo  high  ; for  the  quantity  made,  varies 
according  to  the  price  it  draws. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  this  article  is  very  Ample.  The 
different  fpecies  of  fuci,  particularly  the  fucus  veficulofus , or 
button  wrack,  and  fucus  ferratus , or  lady  wrack,  when  fully 
grown  in  the  fea,  are  forced  continually,  by  the  flux  of  the  tides, 
againfl:  rocks,  to  which  they  adhere,  and  on  which  they  grow, 
covering  them,  not  unfrequently,  to  a confiderable  depth.  Thefe 
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marine  plants,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  are  cut 
from  the  rocks,  lpread  out,  and  dried,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to 
burn  more  eafily.  When  the  ware  is  fufficiently  dried,  a pit  is 
dug  upon  the  fhore,  generally  in  the  fand,  about  feven  feet  wide, 
and  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  lined  with  fmall  ftones.  A fire 
is  next  kindled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  dried  fucus  laid  upon  it 
by  degrees  ; frefh  quantities  are  added,  until  the  pit  is  nearly 
filled,  and  the  whole  is  then  frequently  ftirred  ; towards  the 
evening  it  gets  into  a femi-fluid  ftate  ; it  is  then  allowed  to  cool ; 
the  pit  is  covered  with  ftones  and  turf,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
keep  out  the  wet,  and  the  kelp  is  ready  for  the  market  *. 

The  growing  of  fuel  upon  fhores,  is  now  become  an  obje£t  of 
confiderable  confequence,  not  only  from  their  value,  as  affording 
kelp,  but  alfo  on  account  of  their  great  ufe  as  manures.  It  has 
therefore  been  recommended  to  roll  ftones  upon  the  fhores, 
which  in  many  places  can  be  done  at  a fmall  expence,  and  thefe, 
in  two  years,  will  be  covered  with  fuch  quantities  of  fuci,  as  to 
be  worth  cutting.  Calcareous  ftones  are  found  to  be  the  befl 
for  this  purpofe. 

The  climate  of  Mull  is  very  moiif,  the  rains  being  frequent-  climate  »f 
and  heavy.  Severe  gales  of  wind  from  the  weft  are  likewife  Mu!!* 
common.  But  the  winters,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  whole  of 
the  weftern  iflands,  are  much  more  temperate  than  in  the  inland 

* Jamefon’s  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Iflands. 
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parts  of  Scotland.  This  is  owing  to  the  intenfe  cold  being  mo- 
derated by  the  Unrounding  ocean,  the  temperature  of  which 
keeps  pretty  nearly  the  fame,  during  the  whole  year.  The 
ground  is  feldom  wholly  covered  with  fnow,  which,  excepting 
on  the  hills,  foon  melts ; nor  are  the  frofts  ufually  of  long  con- 
tinuance ; but  the  fummers  are  generally  wet,  cold,  and  fhort. 


The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  Smith’s  Agricul- 
tural Survey: 


Real  rent  of  Mull 
Valued  do. 

Population  in  1755, 

Do.  in  1795, 

Increafe  in  40  years, 

Suppofed  extent  in  fquare  miles, 


1-7,7 11  ® ° 
744  11  10 

5287 

8016 

2729 

425 


From  this  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  population  is  between 
1 8 and  1 9 to  the  fquare  mile. 


I suppose  that  the  population  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  population  of  the  highlands  in  general, 
or  perhaps  fomewhat  more,  as  there  are  two  confiderable  towns 
in  it,  namely,  Inverary  and  Campbeltown,  as  well  as  the  village 
of  Oban.  Now,  from  Dr.  Smith’s  table,  it  may  be  calculated, 
that  the  population  of  this  county  is  between  1 7 and  1 8 for  the 
fquare  mile,  fo  that  the  ifland  of  Mull  has  its  fhare  of  population. 
The  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  upon  an  average,  contains  109  inha- 
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bitants  in  the  fquare  mile  *,  fo  that  the  population  of  the  high- 
lands is  only  about  one-fixth  of  the  average  population  of 
Britain,  or  one-ninth  of  the  population  of  England. 

The  common  language  of  Mull  is  the  Gaelic,  though  feveral 
can  Ipeak  Engliffi ; and  were  the  fchools  properly  encouraged, 
this  language  would  gain  ground  faft,  but  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  ill  managed  and  ill  attended:  indeed,  the  encouragement 
given  to  fchoolmafters,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  highlands,  is  infufficient  to  induce  perlons  properly  qualified 
to  undertake  this  ufeful  office.  In  general,  the  common  labour- 
ers are  better  paid,  and  better  able  to  lupport  a family,  than  the 
fchoolmafters. 

There  are  two  flated  ferries  in  the  ifland,  one  to  Morven, 
and  the  other  from  Achnacraig  to  Kerrera,  and  thence  to  the 
main  land  near  Oban.  By  this  laft,  near  2000  black  cattle  are 
annually  wafted  over,  for  the  feveral  markets  to  which  they  are 
driven,  befides  a confiderable  number  of  horfes;  but  in  this  num- 
ber are  included  the  black  cattle  from  the  ifles  of  Col  and  Tiree, 
which  are  driven  through  Mull  in  their  way  to  the  low  coun- 
try. 

July  17.  We  left  our  inn  at  Achnacraig  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  proceeded  up  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Mull  to  Aros, 
eighteen  miles  diftant.  The  road,  which  was  chiefly  made  by 
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government,  is  very  good;  indeed  it  is  almoft  the  only  paflable 
road  in  the  ifland.  The  country  likewife  put  on  a better  ap- 
pearance than  we  had  yet  obferved ; for  fome  Ipots  near  the  fea 
might  be  called  fertile,  and  about  a mile  from  the  inn  is  a fmall 
plain  finely  wooded,  To  the  right,  we  faw  an  old  caftle  on  a 
bold  headland  projecting  into  the  fea,  as  'mod:  of  the  old  highland 
Caftle  Duart.  caftles  do.  This  was  Caftle  Duart,  or  Dowart,  and  was  formerly 
the  feat  of  the  Macleans,  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  ifland. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  though  fome  parts  of  it  are  ft>  far  inhabitable, 
as  to  afford  accommodations  to  a ftnall  party  of  foldiers,  lent 
hither  from  Fort  William  to  prevent  fmuggling. 

From  this  place,  we  had  a fine  view  of  Cruachan,  on  the 
main  land,  hiding  his  pointed  top  in  the  clouds;  and  immedi- 
ately before  us,  acrofs  the  found  of  Mull,  lay  the  rugged  hills  of 
Morven,  a large  peninfula,  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of 
Fingal.  The  foil  feems  to  have  been  in  a great  meafiire  wafhed 
off,  and  the  rocks  left  bare;  there  are  none  of  the  woods  re- 
maining, which  are  fo  often  mentioned  by  Oflian.  About  five 
miles  from  Achnacraig,  we  pafled  on  our  left  a neat  houfe,  the 
refidence  of  Mr.  Allan  Maclean  ; and  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  found  in  Morven,  we  faw  an  old  caftle,  the  name  of  which 
we  did  not  learn.  About  thirteen  miles  from  the  inn,  we  pafled 
the  ruins  of  an  old  church,  near  which  were  feveral  tomb-ftones, 
fome  of  them  very  ancient,  but  feveral  modern.  We  pafled  like- 
wife feveral  villages,  or  irregular  cohesions  of  huts,  many  of 
which  had  a very  wretched  appearance,  being  built  of  earth, 
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with  wicker  doors.  They  were  by  much  the  word:  that  we  had 
deen. 


At  Aros  *,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  cadle,  built  upon  a deep 
rock  towards  the  fea,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  fecured 
on  the  land  fide  by  a moat  and  a draw-bridge.  It  has  evidently 
been  intended  as  a place  of  drength,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  ifles,  who  redded  there  fome 
time;  but  at  what  period,  or  how  long,  we  could  not  afcertain. 

Near  the  cadle  is  a neat  modern  houte,  the  reddence  of  Mr. 
Maxwell,  da&or  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 
hofpitably  entertained,  and  who  dent  a guide  with  us  to  Torloifk; 
for  we  here  left  the  good  road,  which  is  continued  from  Aros  to 
Tobermory 'p,  a village  lately  built  by  the  Britifh  ibciety  for  en- 
couraging fifheries,  who  have  a property  of  about  2000  acres, 
the  greated  part  of  which,  however,  is  hill  or  mods ; the  ground 
for  tillage  lying  in  detached  fpots  near  the  harbour,  is  not  con- 
dderable  either  for  extent  or  quality. 

The  duration  of  Tobermory  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a village  and  dea-port ; it  pofieffes  a dne  bay,  which  i« 
fheltered  by  the  dmall  ifiand  Calve  lying  before  it,  and  is  dtuated 

\ 

* Aros-,  in  Gaelic,  fignifi.es  the  manfion  or  habitation,  and  is  a name  applicable  to 
the  refidence  of  any  family  of  diftinffion. 

f To^rasryfignifies  the  well  of  the  Virgin  Mary. — Calve , the  fmall  ifland  with- 
out die  baton,  and  which  covers  one  fide  of  it,  fignifiesin  Gaelic,  harbour-Jide. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TOBERMORY. 


in  the  track  of  the  fhipping,  which  pafs  from  the  weftern  parts 
of  Britain  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  an  eafy 
communication  by  water  with  the  fifhing-lochs  in  one  diredlion, 
and  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  other  confiderable 
towns  in  the  other. 

The  fociety  began  to  form  this  village  in  the  year  1788  ; and 
a cuftom-houfe  and  poft-office  were  eAablifhed  here  in  the  year 
1791.  The  village  confifts  of  about  twenty  houfes,  built  with 
ftone  and  lime,  and  covered  with  flate;  befides  thefe,  there  are 
about  thirty  huts  or  thatched  houfes..  The  population  is  about 
300.  A few  perfons  follow  the  mercantile  line,  and  lerve  the 
fettlers  and  neighbouring  diftridls  with  goods  imported  from  the 
low  country.  A houfe  has  been  lately  built  here  by  the  Ste- 
venfons  of  Oban,  who  carry  on  fome  trade..  A boat-builder 
and  cooper  have  fettled  here,  and  find  pretty  conftant  employ- 
ment in  the  building  of  beats,  and  making  of  barrels  for  the 
herring  fifhery.  There  is  likewife  a confiderable  fait  ftore  kept 
here,  for  fupplying  the  buffes  and  boats  in  the  fifhing  feafon. 

As  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  this  new  fettlement, 
the  preceding  defeription  is  taken  partly  from  what  was  related 

to  us,  but  chiefly  from  Mr.  Mac  Arthur’s  Statiflical  Account. 

£ 

The  diftance  from  Aros  to  Torloifk  is  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
the  road,  if  the  indiftindt  path  over  which  we  travelled  deferves 
the  name,,  is  the  moft  rugged,  Aony,.  and  mountainous  I ever 
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TORLOISK. 


faw.  We  were,  however,  amply  recompenfed  for  our  labour, 
by  the  very  hofpitable  reception  we  met  with  from  Mr.  Mac- 
lean  of  Torloifk*  and  his  good  lady. 

Mr.  Maclean’s  houfe  is  large  and  elegant,  and  unqueftion- 
ably  the  heft  in  the  ifland.  It  is  fituated  on  a rifing  ground 
above  the  fea,  having  in  front  the  iflands  of  Gometra  and  Ulva, 
with  a view  of  Icolmkill,  Staffa,  Dutchman’s  Cap,  and  feveral 
other  iflands  rifing  up  like  black  fpots  out  of  the  ocean.  The 
fituation  is  delightful  in  fummer,  but  mull  be  very  bleak  in  win- 
ter, as  it  has  nothing  to  fhelter  it  from  the  florms  of  the  well, 
which  are  by  much  the  mofl  frequent. 

As  we  wifhed  to  vifit  Staffa  the  next  morning,  our  worthy 
hofl  Torloifkff  procured  us  a boat  belonging  to  fome  of  his 
tenants  in  the  ifland  of  Gometra,  which  was  engaged  to  come 
over  for  us  at  an  early  hour. 

July  18.  The  boat  came  at  the  time  appointed,  but  the 
morning  being  very  flormy,  we  could  not  venture  to  vifit  Staffa. 

* Torloijk , in  Gaelic,  fignifies  “ the  burnt  hill.” 

f It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention,  that  the  highland  lairds,  inftead  of  being 
called  by  their  proper  names,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  their  property ; this 
undoubtedly  originated  from  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  the  different  families  of 
the  fame  name  and  clan.  All  the  proprietors  of  Mull  were  formerly  Macleans ; at 
prefent  there  are  feveral  of  that  name,  but  the  principal  are  Maclean  of  Lochbuie, 
and  our  hoft,  both  of  whom  are  diftinguifhed  by  .the  name  of  their  refidence;  fo  that 
this  diftindtion,  which  originated  in  neceffity,  is  continued  as  a title. 
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MINERALOGY  AND 

We  did  not,  however,  find  our  time  hang  heavy  on  our  hands, 
for  we  were  entertained  with  the  moft  friendly  hofpitality ; this 
delay  likewife  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  extending  my  notes,, 
and  making  obfervations  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland.. 

Mineralogy 
of  Mull. 

0 

The  mineralogical  appearance  of  this  ifland  is  very  different 
from  what  we  had  hitherto  feen:  inftead  of  granite,  porphyry, 
or  micaceous  fhiflus,  which  we  had  almoff  conflantly  met  with,, 
a confiderable  part  of  the  parifh  of  Torofay,  and  I fufpeft  a great 
part  of  the  ifland,  at  a confiderable  depth,  confifls  of  whinffone,. 
which  does  not  differ  from  bafalt  in  its  chemical  properties,  nor 
indeed  in  any  other  refpedt  than  the  coarfenefs  of  its  grain.  As 
we  approached  Aros  and  Torloifk,  mofl  of  the  rocks  were  of  the 
bafaltic  kind,  and  often  affumed  a regular  form.  Not  far  from 
Aros  I faw  fome  white  lava,,  fimilar  to  that  defcribed  by  Dolo- 
mieu,  in  his  u Memoires  fur  l’Kle  de  Ponces.”  There  is  fome 
limeflone  in  the  ifland,  but  difficult  of  accefs.  Some  feams  of 
coal  have  likewife  been  found  in  different  parts:  there  is  one 
about  three  feet  thick,  in  a hill  called  Beinanini ; this  has  not 
however  been  worked  with  advantage,  though  it  moft  probably 
might..  The  quality  of  the  coal  feems  very  good.  This  feam  is 
the  property  of  Sir  James  Riddel,  of  Ardnamurchan..  A 
feam  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  appears  upon  the  fea-coalf  of 
Rofs,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Coal  has  likewife 
been  difcovered  in  Brolafs  and  Gribun,  the  property  of  Captain. 
Maclean  of  Kinloehlavin. 
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To  the  botanift  this  ifland  is  by  no  means  interefling.  On  Botany, 
feveral  of  the  hills  I found  the  Gentiana  Amarella , and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Torloifk,  the  Arbutus  uva-urji  grows  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity. 

Among  the  proverbs  which  are  common  in  this  and  fome  of 
the  iflands,  is  the  following  one:  when  you  meet  with  ingrati- 
tude from  a perfon  who  has  been  benefited  by  your  means*, 
where  you  had  reafon  to  expedt  a very  different  condudt,  it  is 
common  to  fay,  u what  a fool  was  I to  burn  my  harp  for  him 
or  her*.”  This  proverb  is  very  common  in  Mull,  and  the  fol- 
lowing; circumftance  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  it. 

In  former  times,  there  lived  in  this  ifland  a celebrated  harper,  The  Harper, 
married  to  a young  woman  of  exquifite  beauty,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved.  The  mufician  excelled  all  his  cotemporaries  in 
tafte  and  execution  'y  but  it  was  faid  that  he  owed  part  of  his 
fame  to  an  inftrument  fo  admirably  conffrudted,  that  no  artifi: 
could  hope  to  equal,  much  lefs  furpafs  it.  Next  to  his  wife,  it 
was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  and  his  companion  wherever 
he  went. 

This  pair  went  to  vifit  a relation,  who  was  fick,  on  the  oppo- 
fite  coafL  It  was  winter,  and  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  rugged  ifland,  will  not  wonder  that  a woman  fhould  fink 
under  the  cold  and  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The  wind  blew  keen. 

* The  Gaelic  proverb  is,  “ Sraeirg  a Joisgeadh  a thiompan  ria.” 
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and  cold ; they  ftruggled  againft  the  blafh,  and  at  lafl  reached 
the  top  of  a high  hill,  which  they  could  not  avoid  paffing.  Here, 
being  quite  exhaufted,  (lie  fainted  away.  The  hufband,  with  the 
utmofl:  tendernefs,  exerted  himfelf  for  the  prefervation  of  a life 
fo  dear  to  him  ; and  perceiving  fome  fymptoms  of  recovery,  he 
haftened  to  kindle  a fire  to  warm  her.  He  -flruck  a flint,  and 
received  the  fparks  among  a little  dry  heather,  which  he  had 
collected  with  difficulty;  for  the  place  was  too  high  and  expofed, 
to  produce  even  this  plant  in  abundance,  though  a native  of 
barren  foils.  In  this  penury  of  fuel,  the  good  man  fcrupled  not 
to  facrifice  his  beloved  harp,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  feeding 
the  flames  with  its  fragments. 

While  . he  was  thus  occupied,  a young  gentleman  happened 
to  be  hunting  at  no  great  diftance ; and  feeing  the  fmoke,  made 
towards  it.  He  appeared  to  be  greatly  ffruck  at  feeing,  in  that 
fituation,  a beautiful  woman  in  diftrefs,  whilft  fhe  was  fo  much 
difordered  at  the  fight  of  the  ftranger,  that  the  hufband  dreaded 
another  f t.  The  youth  made  many  profeffions  of  fympathy  and 
concern ; and  offered  them  fome  fpirits  and  provifions,  which  he 
had  with  him.  This  was  accepted  with  gratitude,  for  they  had 
fet  out  in  a hurry,  and  were  ill  provided  for  the  accident ; and, 
without  the  aid  of  fome  cordial,  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  for  the 
wife  to  hold  out,  till  they  had  reached  fome  habitation. 

Her  agitation,  however,  fubfided  by  degrees,  and  fhe  was 
prevailed  on,  with  fome  intreaty,  to  partake  of  the  repafh  In  a 
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little  time  her  fpirits  revived,  and  fhe  Teemed  to  make  light  of 
her  difafter.  • The  joy  of  the  hufband  was  exceffive,  nor  did  he 
once  regret  the  lofs  of  his  favourite  harp.  He  was  pleafed  to. 
fee  his  wife  exert  herfelf  with  fo  much  alacrity  to  entertain  the 
youth  to  whom  they  were  fo  highly  indebted.  The  converfation 
became  foon  fo  animated  and  part  icular,  that  .a  lefs  happy  huf- 
band, with  the  flighted:  tinCture  of  jealoufy  in  his  temper,  would 
have  fufpe&ed  that  this  was  not  their  firft  meeting.  The  faCt 
was,  they  were  old  acquaintance,  though,  as  the  young  man  faw 
her  not  difpofed  to  reeognife  him,,  he  chofe  to  behave  as  a. 
ftranger.. 

The  woman  had  been  brought  up  by  a grandmother,  whole 
name  fhe  bore,  and  from  whom  her  family  had  expectations. 
Her  grandmother’s  houfe  was  in  another  ifland,  and  very  near 
that  of  the  youth’s  father.  They  had  been  companions  from 
early  infancy,  and  in  all  the  little  purfuits  of  childhood,  had 
ever  chofen  each  other  as  affociates.  As  they  advanced  in 
years,  this  fondnefs 

orew  with  their  growth,  and  ftrengthen’d  with  their  ftrength. 

This  affe&ion  was  not  a little  increafed  by  the  paftoral  life 
then  led  by  both  fexes  of  young  highlanders  ; for  at  that  time, 
when,  in  other  countries,  boys  of  his  age  would  have  been  at 
fchool,  his  chief  employment  was  hunting,  fifhing,  or  liftening 
to  the  Celtic  fongs  and  tales,  which  were  the  delight  of  all  ranks 
of  people.  This  way  of  life  gave  him  frequent  opportunities 
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of  feeing  his  fair  one,  whole  beauty  daily  increafed.  Their 
friendfhip  was  fad:  ripening  into  love,  when  her*  grandmother 
died,  and  fhe  returned  to  her  native  ifiand,  and  to  her  father’s 
houfe.  From  that  time  till  the  prefent,  they  had  never  met, 
or  heard  of  each  other,  for  the  art  of  writing  was  not  known 
there,  and  there  was  but  little  intercourfe  between  the  different 
iflancjs. 

They  were  both  much  afflided  at  the  reparation;  not  that 
they  thought  of  marriage  ; for,  befides  that  he  was  too  young, 
there  was  an  infurmountable  bar  to  their  union.  Fie  was  born 
a Duin-wajfal,  or  gentleman  ; fhe  a vaffal,  or  commoner  of  an 
inferior  tribe ; and  whilfl  ancient  manners  and  cuftoms  were 
religioufly  adhered  to,  by  a primitive  people,  the  two  claffes 
kept  perfectly  unmixed  in  their  alliances.  In  thofe  times,  a gen- 
tleman of  no  fortune,  or,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  would  have  faid,  a 
beggar  of  high  birth,  was  refpe&ed  by  his  countrymen,  and  ad- 
dreffed  in  the  plural  number;  whereas  a commoner,  though 
pofTefled  of  confiderable  property,  was  fainted  with  thou  or  tkee, 
and,  however  rich,  could  not  pretend  to  afk  the  hand  of  the 
pooreft  gentlewoman. 

This,  however,  had  been  no  bar  to  their  friendfhip  ; for,  in 
every  age  and  country,  boys  and  girls,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
pay  little  regard  to  thefe  accidental  circumflances  in  the  choice 
of  their  companions  ; fpirit,  generofity,  and  pleafmg  manners, 

being  the  qualities  that  bind  young  hearts  together. 
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Her  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  two  years  after  their 
reparation,  and  was  what  might  be  called,  on  her  fide,  a pru- 
dential one.  She  had  no  objection  to  the  mufician,  who  was  a 
man  of  property,  and  refpected  ; Rie  gave  him  her  hand,  when 
he  had  no  intereR  in  her  heart.  Her  firR  love  hill  lurked  there, 
though  reafon  and  virtue  exerted  themfelves  to  expel  him.  In 
the  courfe  of  a few  months,  the  worth  and  tendernefs  of  her 
hufband,  and  a laudable  defire  of  Randing  well  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  had  greatly  weakened  thefe  imprefiions ; fo  that 
hitherto  Rie  had  acted  her  part,  in  the  marriage  Rate,  with  pro- 
priety and  applaufe.  A meeting,  however,  fo  romantic,  and 
unexpected  as  the  prefen t,  was  too  Rrong  a temptation.  A thou- 
fand  tender  incidents  of  childhood  and  youth  crouded  into  her 
recollection,  and  too  fuccefsfully  fuggefted,  that  the  companion  of 
her  happieR  years,  was  alone  worthy  of  her  love. 

The  young  man,  on  his  part,  was  equally  captivated  ; and,  in- 
deed, the  charms  which  had  fo  touched  his  heart  in  early  youth, 
were  now  in  full  bloom,  and,  in  his  opinion,  much  improved; 
and  gueffing  by  her  demeanour,  and  the  language  of  her  eyes, 
that  he  Rill  maintained  a place  in  her  affections,  he  liRened,  ena- 
moured, to  her  converfation,  which,  being  in  the  prefence  of 
her  huR>and,  was  lively  and  innocent : while,  hurried  away 
by  the  impulfe  of  paffion,  his  purpofe  was  to  carry  her  off  to  a 
diRant  ifland,  where  they  were  both  unknown. 
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The  hufband  at  length  propofed  to  his  wife  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  when  the  ftranger  politely  offered  to  accompany  them  a 
few  miles.  By  the  way  he  found  means  towhifper  his  fcheme, 
and  was  glad  to  find  his  old  miftrefs  as  impatient  as  he  could 
wifh,  to  abandon,  for  his  fake,  all  that  a virtuous  woman  holds 
dear.  Such  was  the  return  fine  made  to  her  hufband,  for  all 
his  tendernefs  and  love ! and  fo  blind  was  fhe  to  that  mifery  and 
fhame  which  were  foon  to  overtake  her  ! They  at  length  came 
to  the  foot  of  a mountain,  where  was  a deep  woody  glen  ; here 
the  artful  woman  complaining  of  thirff,  the  fond  and  unfuf- 
pedting  hufband  ran  to  a ffream,  which  he  faw  at  a diftance, 
while  the  guilty  pair  made  their  elopement,  and  were  out  of 
fight  in  an  inffant.  But  who  can  paint  the  fituation  of  the 
hufband  at  his  return.  Bereaved  thus  both  of  his  wife  and  his 
harp,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  “ Fool  that  I was  to 
burn  my  harp  for  thee  *1” 

July  19th.  The  weather  {fill  continuing  ftormy,  there  was 
no  poffibility  of  vifiting  Staffa ; but  in  the  fociety  of  Torloifk  and 
the  ladies,  we  were  not  difpofed  to  complain.  It  was  not  with- 
out furprife,  I muft  confefs,  that  in  an  ifland  of  the  Hebrides,  far 
from  the  gay  and  bufy  world,  we  met  with  elegant  fociety,  and 
every  comfort  and  convenience  that  could  have  been  procured 

* The  fubftance  of  this  tale  was  told  me  by  a native  of  Mull.  I afterwards 
found  it  related  in  the  Bee,  from  which  I have  taken  it,  with  fome  few  alterations. 
Mr.  M‘Niel  has  made  it  the  fubjedt  of  a beautiful  poem,  entitled.  The  Harp. 
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in  the  capital,  with  far  more  fincerity  and  hofpitality,  Mr.  Mac- 
lean’s family  confifted,  befides  himfelf  and  his  lady,  of  Mrs. 
Maclean’s  filler,  and  a female  friend  of  theirs,  both  highly  ac- 
complilhed  and  agreeable. 

Before  dinner  I took  a walk  wiih  Mr.  Watts,  accompanied 
by  our  holt,  and  two  gentlemen  from  the  ifland  of  Oranfay,  who 
came  to  Torloilk  the  preceding  day.  Almofl:  all  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  bafaltic ; and  a kind  of  honeycomb  lava  is 
very  common,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  bubbles  of  zeo- 
lite. During  the  lalt  two  days,  I was  confulted  by  feveral  fick 
perfons  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  the  worthy  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean  adminiftered  medicines. 

Though  it  is  much  to  be  wilhed  that  the  diftrefles  of  thefe 
poor  iflanders  could  be  effediually  alleviated,  and  their  induftry 
properly  directed,  yet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  if  we  compare 
their  fituation  with  the  lavage  and  fierce  manners  of  former 
times,  ,the  prefent  age  will  not  lofe  by  the  comparifon. 

The  ifland  of  Mull,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
illes,  have  often  been  the  feats  of  the  ravages  of  factious  and  per- 
fidious chieftains,  whofe  favage  wars  were  continually  raging. 
The  heroes  of  Oflian  were  monlters  delighting  in  gore,  and 
boafling  of  their  victims  laid  low. 
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Dreadful 
Quarrel  be- 
tween the 
Macdonalds 
and  Mac- 
leans. 


There  was  fome  time  ago  published  at  Glafgow,  a {mail 
book  entitled,  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Feuds  and  Confiidls  among 
the  Clans  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Weftern 
Ifles,  from  the  Year  1031  unto  1619,”  from  a manufcript  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  which  places  in  a ftrong  light  the 
charadter  of  thofe  barbarous  times.  From  thefe  materials  I {hall 
endeavour  to  feledl  the  particulars  of  a quarrel  between  the  Mac- 
donalds of  Canty  re,  and  the  Macleans  of  Mull,  which  will  not 
only  give  a good  idea  of  the  troubles  of  thofe  days,  but  likewife 
fhow  the  manner  in  which  a great  part  of  this,  and  fome  other 
iflands,  became  the  property  of  the  powerful  family  of  Argyle. 


Donald  Gorme  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  in  the  ifle  of  Skye, 
being  on  a vilit  to  his  coufln  Angus  Macdonald  of  Cantyre, 
landed,  with  his  fuite,  in  the  Ifle  of  Jura,  part  of  which  was  the 
property  of  Maclean  of  Mull,  the  remainder  belonging  to  his 
kinfman  Macdonald.  Being  driven  by  contrary  winds,  he  was  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  landing  oh  that  part  of  the  ifland  belonging  to- 
Maclean.  They  were  no  fooner  on  fhore,  than  Macconnel  Tear- 
reagh,  and  Hutcheon  Macgillelpick,  whom  Donald  Gorme,  for 
certain  offences,  had  driven  out  of  Skye,  and  who  had  taken 
{helter  in  Jura,  having  learned  to  whom  the  veflel  belonged,  they 
contrived  a very  malicious  fcheme  to  draw  upon  him  the  refent- 
ment  of  Maclean.  In  the  dead  of  night,  they  drove  away  part 
of  Maclean’s  cattle,  taking  them  on  board  their  veflels,  not 
doubting  that  fupicion,  the  evidence  of  barbarians,  would  fall 
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on  Donald  Gorme’s  party.  In  this  conje&ure  they  were  not 
deceived  ; for  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean,  a young  fiery  chief,  aftem- 
bled  his  clan,  and  next  night  fell  upon  Gorme’s  party,  and  killed 
ahove  fixty  on  the  fpot ; Donald  himfelf  efcaping  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, with  the  remainder,  on  board  a fhip  that  lay  in  the 
harbour. 

When  the  news  of  this  lamentable  affair  reached  Angus  Mac- 
donald of  Cantyre,  it  filled  him  with  grief,  as  he  was  nearly  re- 
lated to  both  parties.  Donald  Gorme  being,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  his  coufin,  and  he  had  married  Maclean’s  ftfter,  Dread- 
ing therefore  the  confequences  of  this  quarrel,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  his  good  offices  in  bringing  about  a reconcilia- 
tion. With  this  view,  he  went  to  the  Ifle  of  Skye,  and  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  to  find  Donald  Gorme  by  no  means  untra£fable. 
After  remaining  fome  time  in  this  ifland  with  his  kinfman,  he, 
on  his  return  to  Cantyre,  landed  in  Mull,  and  went  to  Caftle 
Duart,  the  principal  refidence  of  Maclean,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  brothers,  Coll  and  Ren  aid,  and  of  his  coufin  Renald  Mac- 
coil,  who  wifhed  him  rather  to  fend  for  Maclean,  and  inform 
him  how  he  had  fucceeded  with  Donald  Gorme,  and  then  found 
how  far  he  might  be  inclined  to  a mutual  reconciliation:  but 
Agnus  Macdonald  had  fo  much  confidence  in  his  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  urgent 
intreaties  ; his  brothers,,  dreading  the  confequence,  left  him, 
but  his  coufin,  Renald  Macdonald,,  accompanied  him  to  Caftle 
Duart,  where  Maclean  received  him  with  great  appearance  of 
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kindnefs,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  his  good  offices  might  not  be 
in  vain : but  after  his  unfufpedling  gueft  had  retired  to  reft,  far 
other  thoughts  pofleffied  the  mind  of  this  barbarous  chief.  Ida 
belonged  to  the  clan  Donald,  and  had  been  given  to  them  for 
their  perfonal  fervices  : but  it  feems  that  a claim  had  formerly 
been  granted  by  the  crown,  whofe  policy  was  to  fow  difcord 
among  the  chieftans,  to  Maclean,  of  fome  lands  in  that  ifland 
called  the  Kinnes  of  Ifla : this  claim  had  long  lain  dormant,  but 
the  prefent  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  negle&ed  by  the 
ambitious  laird  of  Mull,  who,  throwing  afide  all  fcruples  of  in- 
tegrity and  honour,  was  determined  to  alfert  his  claim.  In  the 
morning,  with  a confident  air,  he  informed  his  aftoniffied  gueft, 
that  unlefs  he  would  give  up  all  title  to  the  difputed  lands  in  Ifla, 
he  muft  prepare  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  life  in  captivity.  The 
unfortunate  Macdonald  had  no  choice;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  yield,  and  leave  his  eldeft  fon  James,  and  his  coulin  Renald, 
as  hoftages,  until  Maclean  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the  lands  in 
queftion. 

This  adt  of  perfidy,  as  well  as  the  injury  received  by  Donald 
Gorme,  roufed  the  fpirit  of  Angus  Macdonald,  who  now  con- 
ftdered  himfelf  as  the  party  moft  injured,  and  meditated  revenge  ; 
but  being  as  cool  as  he  was  determined,  he  ftifled  all  appearance 
of  refentment  till  he  could  fhow  it  with  effedl.  It  was  not  long: 
before  an  opportunity  of  retaliation  prefented  itfelf.  Maclean, 
wifhing  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  newly  ceded  territories,  failed 
for  Ifla,  leaving  one  of  his  pledges,  Renald,  in  fetters  in  the 
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dungeon  of  Caftle  Duart,  and  taking  his  nephew  James  along 
with  him  for  his  better  fecurity.  On  landing . in  Ilia,  he  en- 
camped at  JLllan-loch-gorme , a ruinous  fort,  Situated  upon  the 
Kinnes;  but  his  Situation  being  inconvenient,  Angus  Macdonald 
invited  him  to  Mullintrea,  a feat  of  his  in  the  ifland,  where  he 
would  be  much  better  accommodated:  he  requeued  him  to  con- 
tinue with  him  as  long  as  his  provisions  Should  laft,  and  that  then 
he  would  accompany  him  to  the  houfe  of  fome  other  laird ; for 
it  was  a cuftom  among  the  highland  chiefs,  to  invite  all  Strangers 
to  their  houfes,  whom,  and  their  retinue,  they  treated  with  the 
greateft  hofpitality,  as  long  as  their  provisions  held  out ; when 
thefe  were  confumed,  the  laird  accompanied  his  gueSt  ta  the 
residence  of  a neighbouring  chief,  where  the  viSit  was  limited  by 
the  fame  neceffity. 

In  anfwer  to  this  invitation,  Maclean  pleaded  his  diStruft  of 
Macdonald’s  Sincerity,  being  confcious  of  having  offended  him. 
Macdonald  aSTerted,  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  fuSpicious  of 
harm,  as  he  was  poffeSTed  of  pledges  which  his  friends  might 
keep  in  cuStody  till  his  return.  Maclean,  after  fome  hesitation, 
complied,  and  went  to  Mullintrea,  attended  by  eighty-Six  of  his 
kinfmen  and  dependants,  and  accompanied  by  his  nephew  the 
fon  of  Macdonald,  whom  he  always  kept  in  his  Sight  as  a fecu- 
rity from  danger,  no  longer  fcrupling  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  one,  with  whom  he  had  juft  broken  every  right  of  hofpi- 
tality and  honour. 

On 
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On  their  arrival,  they  were  received  with  every  appearance  of 
welcome,  and  fumptuoufly  banqueted  during  the  day  ; but 
though  Macdonald  affe&ed  to  participate  in  their  mirth,  his 
thoughts  were  otherwife  employed.  He  had  privately  fent 
orders  to  his  friends  and  followers  to  rendezvous  in  arms  at  his 
houfe,  at  a certain  hour  in  the  evening ; thefe  came  punctually 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred;  and  about  midnight 
furrounded  the  houfe  that  had  been  appropriated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Maclean,  which  was  a long  building  fomewhat  diftant 
from  the  other  houfes,  the  habitation  of  a highland  chief,  con- 
lifting  of  feveral  low  buildings  furrounding  the  caftle,  or  place 
of  fecurity. 

The  houfe  being  furrounded  by  Macdonald’s  attendants,  An- 
gus himfelf  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  to  Maclean,  telling 
him,  that  he  had  brought  him  his  repoftng  draught,  which  was 
forgotten  to  be  given  him  before  he  went  to  bed.  Maclean 
replied,  that  as  the  hour  was  fo  late,  and  he  himfelf  in  bed,  he 
did  not  intend  to  take  it  that  night;  upon  which  Macdonald 
told  him,  that  whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  he  infilled  on 
his  inftantly  riling  and  receiving  it.  Maclean  then  began  to  fuf- 
pe6f,  and  rifing,  opened  the  door,  holding  his  young  hoftage 
before  his  breaft  to  prevent  any  fudden  attack.  The  boy  per- 
ceiving his  father  with  a drawn  fword,  and  attended  by  a num- 
ber of  armed  men,  cried  aloud  for  mercy  for  his  uncle,  which 
was  granted,  and  Maclean  was  removed  to  the  keep  or  prifon  of 
the  caftle  till  the  next  morning.  Macdonald  then  proclaimed 
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liberty  to  the  followers  of  Maclean,  excepting  Macdonald  Tear- 
reah,  and  another  whom  he  named,  who  were  fufpefited  to  have 
been  their  chief’s  principal  advifers  in  his  treacherous  a£r  at 
Caftle  Duart : thefe  he  commanded  to  come  forth  and  deliver 
themfelves,  which  they  refufed  to  do,  dreading  the  confequences. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  houfe  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  left  them 
to  perifh  in  the  flames. 

Soon  after  the  report  of  Maclean’s  captivity  had  reached 
Mull,  Allan  Maclean,  one  of  his  relations,  thinking  this  a fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  caufed  a re- 
port to  be  Ipread  in  Ifla,  that  Renald,  Macdonald’s  brother,  who 
had  been  left  as  a hoftage  in  Mull,  had  been  (lain  by  order  of 
Maclean  ; which  falfe  report  he  hoped  would  provoke  Mac- 
donald to  kill  his  prifoner,  and  that  then  he,  Allan  Maclean,  would 
feize  on  his  eftates.  Nor  was  he  quite  miftaken,  for  Macdonald 
no  fooner  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  than  he  caufed  all 
the  followers  of  Maclean,  none  of  whom  had  yet  left, Ifla,  to  be 
beheaded.  Maclean,  however,  was  {pared,  probably  for  a more 
exemplary  punifhment. 

\ 

The  fuperiority  of  Macdonald  in  this  conteft,  now  began  to 
raife  the  jealoufy  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  long  envied  the 
power  of  his  neighbour.  The  territory  of  Cantyre  lying  on  the 
{hores  of  Loch-fyne,  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Argyle;  and  the 
ifland  of  Ifla,  belonging  to  Macdonald,  was  dire&ly  upon  the 
coafl.  This  infular  {ituation  gave  him  great  power  to  injure  his 
Vol.  I.  E e neighbour; 
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neighbour  ; he  hacl  a navy  in  his  ports,  and  could  have  failed  up 
Loch-fyne  to  the  very  walls  of  Inverary.  So  powerful  a neigh- 
bour had  long  created  alarm,  and  an  occafion  of  humbling  him 
had  been  ardently  wifhed  for;  a body  of  forces  was  therefore 
inflantly  raifed,  the  oftenfible  motive  of  which  was  to  adjuft  the 
quarrel  between  Maclean  and  Macdonald,  but  the  real  one,  to 
check  the  power  of  the  latter. 

Argyle  had  however  embarked  in  a matter  vaftly  beyond 
his  power;  the  addrefs  and  abilities  of  Macdonald  made  him  glad 
to  draw  back  his  forces.  He  therefore  complained  to  the  king, 
who  fent  a herald  to  order  Macdonald  to  reftore  Maclean  to 
liberty;  but  a highland  chief  did  not  eafily  at  that  time  fubmit  to- 
a royal  mandate:  the  meffenger  was  interrupted,  and  finding 
the  port  fhut,  from  whence  he  fhould  have  taken  Shipping  to 
Ifla,  he  returned  home.  At  lad,  however,  through  the  indefati- 
gable perfeverance  of  James  Stewart,  chancellor  of  Scotland-, 
Maclean  was,  on  fome  rigid  conditions,  exchanged  for  Renald* 
For  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions,  he  gave  his  own  fon, 
and  the  fon  of  Macleod  of  Harris,  with  feveral  other  hoflages,  to 
Macdonald,  who  immediately  fet  fail  for  Ireland,  to  affift  in  the 
quarrel  of  a neighbouring  chief  upon  the  coaft  of  that  ifland. 

Maclean  no  fooner  heard  of  the  departure  of  his  enemy, 
than  without  either  regarding  the  fafety  of  his  pledges,  or  his 
own  faith,  he  invaded  Jfla,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  through  that 
unfortunate  ifland.  Macdonald,  however,  though  on  his  return 
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from  Ireland  he  had  been  informed  of  this  new  a6l  of  perfidy, 
fcorned  to  revere  himfelf  on  the  innocent  individuals  in  his 
power.  The  blood  which  he  had  fhed  at  Mullintrea,  had  pro- 
bably taught  him  this  leffon  of  humanity.  He,  however,  trans- 
ported his  troops  to  the  ifland  of  Tiree,  belonging  to  Maclean, 
and  deftroyed  all  the  inhabitants  and  cattle;  not  content  with 
this  a£t  of  vengeance,  he  landed  in  Mull,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
ifland.  The  inhabitants  could  make  no  refinance,  but  flying 
before  him  like  fheep,  were  flaughtered  in  almofl:  every  corner 
by  the  enraged  chief. 

Whilst  Macdonald  committed  thefe  outrages  in  Mull,  Mac- 
lean  was  by  no  means  backward  in  retaliating,  but  finding  him- 
felf unable  to  cope  with  Macdonald  in  perfon,  he  went  into 
Cantyre,  and  burnt  and  laid  wafte  a great  part  of  the  country  ; 
they  thus  continued  to  vex  each  other  with  frefh  {laughters  and 
outrages,  till  they  had  very  nearly  depopulated  both  countries. 

Soon  after  this,  Maclean  was  guilty  of  another  a£f  of  perfidy. 
John  Macean  of  Ardenmurchie,  one  of  the  clan  Donald, 
had  been  a Suitor  of  Maclean’s  mother,  but  his  addrefles,  though 
favourably  received  by  her,  were  forbidden  by  Maclean,  the  dif- 
pofal  of  a mother  in  marriage  being  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
highland  chief.  Now,  however,  he  was  eager  to  bring  about 
this  match,  hoping  that  he  might  induce  his  new  father-in-law 
to  join  in  a confpiracy  againfl:  Macdonald:  for  this  purpole,  he 
invited  Macean  to  Mull,  and  the  marriage  was  Shortly  after  ce- 
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lebrated  at  Torloifk.  After  the  nuptials,  he  founded  his  father- 
in-law  concerning  the  confpiracy,  who  received  the  propofal 
with  difdain,  refilling  to  aft  fo  perfidious  a part  againft  his  friend 
and  relation.  This  fo  enraged  the  chief,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  broke  into  his  chamber,  tore  him  from  his  bride, 
threw  him  into  prifon,  and  flew  eighteen  of  his  attendants  who 
had  come  to  his  affiftance.  This  barbarous  aft,  even  in  a bar- 
barous country,  was  received  with  horror,  and  for  a long  time 
after,  Mac c an  s nuptials  became  a proverb  to  exprefs,any  thing 
infamous  or  horrible.  Maclean  detained  his  prifoner  a whole 
year  in  captivity,  but  at  laft  exchanged  him  for  his  own  fon,  and 
the  reft  of  the  pledges  in  the  hands  of  Angus  Macdonald. 

These  two  chiefs,  Maclean  and  Macdonald,  who  had  thus 
difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  for  feveral  years,  were 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1591,  with  the  promife  of  a fafe  conduft  to  and  from  that  city, 
and  an  affurance  that  no  harm  was  intended,  it  being  only  the 
wifh  of  his  majefty  to  make  up  the  quarrel  between  them.  They 
nofooner  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  than  they  were  arreffed,  fhut  up 
in  the  caftle,  and  left  to  manage  the  difpute  by  themfelves.  The 
two  chiefs  foon  became  tired  of  confinement,  and  making  the 
king  a folemn  promife  not  to  difturb  each  other  in  future,  they 
were  liberated,  on  leaving  their  eldeft  fons  as  hoffages  for  their 
obedience. 
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For  feveral  years  did  tliefe  two  chiefs  obey  the  king’s  injunc- 
tion, neither  party  difturbing  the  other  ; but  the  reftlefs  and 
turbulent  fpirit  of  Lir  Lauchlan  Maclean  was  ill  fuited  to  tran- 
quillity, and  a highland  quarrel  in  thofe  days  was  feldom  forgot- 
ten. Angus  Macdonald  being  grown  old,  had  committed  the 
management  of  his  affairs  to  his  fon  James  Macdonald,  who  was 
a very  young  man;  this  circumftance  infpired  the  ambitious 
Maclean  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  whole  ifland  of  Ida ; for  which 
purpofe  he  got  his  old  grant  renewed  and  enlarged,  and  affem- 
blins:  his  whole  force,  failed  for  the  ifland  with  an  intention  of 
feizing  poffeffion.  When  James  Macdonald  heard  this,  he  haftily 
raifed  his  forces,  and  appeared  in  lfla  foon  after  Maclean,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  fchemes  of  his  uncle.  Their  common 
friends  were  very  defirous  of  preventing  bloodfhed,  and  young 
Macdonald  offered  to  give  up  half  the  ifland,  though  Maclean 
had  no  juft  title  to  any  part  of  it,  provided  he  would  take  it  to 
be  holden  of  the  clan  Donald,  as  his  predeceffors  had  done  : he 
likewife  offered  to  refer  the  matter  in  difpute  to  the  king,  fo 
averfe  was  he  from  a quarrel  with  fo  near  a relation,  or  to  renew' 
the  difturbances  which  had  fo  long  diffracted  both  families.  But 
Maclean  rejeCted  all  offers  of  accommodation,  unlefs  his  nephew 
would  immediately  refign  to  him  the  title  and  .poffeffion  of  the 
whole  ifland.  They  therefore  prepared  for  battle  : Macdonald’s 
party  were  inferior  in  numbers,  but  excellent  foldiers,  having 
been  trained  in  the  Irifli  wars,  and  long  inured  to  difcipline. 

A defperate  conflict  enfued,  at  the  head  of  a fmall  lake  called. 

Loch-Groinart,  which  was  maintained  with  great  courage  for  a 
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long  time,  without  Teeming  advantage  to  either  party.  At 
length  Macdonald  ordered  his  vanguard  to  feign  a retreat,  and 
making  a circuit,  he  gained  the  advantage  of  a neighbouring 
hill : here  turning  again,  he  charged  his  enemies  with  unexpected 
fury,  who  after  an  ineffectual  ftruggle  gave  way.  The  turbulent 
chief  was  himfelf  (lain,  fighting  courageoufly,  with  about  eighty 
of  his  kindred,  and  two  hundred  common  foldiers.  His  Ton, 
Lauchlan  Barrach  Maclean,  who  was  feverely  wounded,  fled 
with  the  reft  of  his  men  to  their  fhips,  and  quitted  the  ifland. 
Young  Macdonald  was  himfelf  dangeroufly  wounded,  being  fhot 
through  the  body  with  an  arrow,  and  was  left  the  whole  night 
among  the  dead.  In  the  morning,  figns  of  life  were  perceived, 
and  with  great  care  he  recovered,  though  never  perfectly.  About 
thirty  of  his  party  were  killed,  and  fixty  wounded.  Thus  ended, 
in  the  year  1598,  the  conflicts  between  thefe  two  clans,  which 
had  been  begun  and  continued  for  thirteen  years  by  the  reftlefs 
and  ambitious  laird  of  Mull,  and  terminated  only  with  his 
death. 

Before  Maclean  engaged  in,  this  laft  enterprize,  he  confulted 
one  of  the  weird  fitters  of  thefe  barbarous  times,  who  gave  him 
three  refponfes ; in  the  firft,  fhe  forbade  him  to  land  in  Ifla  on  a 
Thurfday;  in  the  fecond,  he  was  charged  not  to  drink  of  the 
water  of  a well  near  Groinart;  and  in  the  third,  he  was  told 
that  one  named  Maclean  fhould  be  flain  at  Groinart.  The  firft 
of  thefe  orders  he  tranfgreffed  involuntarily,  being  driven  by  a 
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dorm  on  the  coad  on  a Thurfday,  and  he  drank  of  the  water  of 
the  well  before  he  had  inquired  the  name  of  the  place. 

The  death  of  Maclean  had  thrown  fo  much  power  into  the 
hands  of  Macdonald,  that  it  excited  anew  the  jealoufy  and  am- 
bition of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  got  a grant  from  the  crown,, 
as  was  common  in  thofe  days,  not  only  of  the  difputed  lands  in 
Ifla,  but  of  the  greated  part  of  Canty  re  and  Mull;  this  produced 
new  wars,  which  laded  many  years  between  the  Campbells  and 
the  Macdonalds,  in  which  the  former  at  length  prevailed,  and 
by  the  influence  of  Argyle,  young  Macdonald  was  confined  in 
the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  in  cudody  for  a 
confiderable  time,  but  at  lad:  efcaped  by  the  affidance  of  his 
coufin  Mac  Renald,  who  fled  with  him  into  Spain  ; in  the  mean 
time,  the  lands  in  difpute  were  annexed  to  the  vad  domains  of 
the  houfe  of  Inverary,  and  continue  fo  at  this  day. 

The  book  from  whence  the  materials  of  this  dory  are  taken,, 
contains  an  account  of  a variety  of  confli&s,  which  agitated  the 
different  highland  clans,  all  of  which  place  in  a very  drong 
lio-ht  the  chara&er  of  thofe  barbarous  times,  as  well  as  the  fierce 
fpirit  of  the  chiefs. 

The  mod  trifling  caufe  gave  rife  to  a quarrel,  of  which  the 
hopes  of  plunder  were  the  chief  incentives.  They  conduced 
their  plundering  expeditions  with  the  utmod  policy,  and  re- 
duced the  whole  art  of  theft  into  a regular  fydem,  which,  from 
habit,  had  lod  all  the  appearance  of  criminality  ; they  considered 
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it  as  their  vocation,  and  when  they  formed  a party  for  an  expe- 
dition againd  their  neighbour’s  property,  they  and  their  friends 
prayed  as  earnedly  to  Heaven  for  their  fuccefs,  as  if  they  were 
r upon  the  point  of  engaging  in  the  mod:  laudable  defign.  Mr. 

Pennant  fays,  that  the  condant  petition  at  grace  of  the  old  high- 
land chieftains,  was  delivered  with  great  fervour  in  thefe  terms: 
“ Lord ! turn  the  world  upjtde  down , that  chieftains  may  make 
bread  out  of  it : the  meaning  of  which  was,  that  the  world  might 
become,  for  their  benefit,  a fcene  of  rapine  and  confufion. 

The  great  objedt  of  plunder  was  cattle,  and  this  gave  rife  to 
many  ingenious  methods  of  fecuring  them.  When  they  were 
dolen,  they  had  wonderful  fagacity  in  tracing  them.  W7hen  a 
creach , or  great  expedition,  had  been  made  againft  diftant  herds, 
the  owners,  as  foon  as  they  difcovered  their  lofs,  rofe  in  arms,  and 
with  all  their  friends,  made  an  indant  purfuit,  tracing  the  cattle 
by  their  track  for  fcores  of  miles.  Their  nicety  in  didinguifhing 
the  track  of  their  cattle  from  thofe  that  were  only  cafually  wan- 
dering, was  amazingly  fagacious.  They  would  purfue  them 
through  the  territories  of  the  different  clans,  with  the  certainty 
of  hounds  following  their  game  ; and  as  foon  as  they  arrived  on 
the  edate  where  the  track  was  lod,  they  immediately  attacked 
the  proprietor,  and  obliged  him  to  recover  it  from  his  lands  for- 
wards, or  make  good  the  lofs  they  had  fudained  *. 

These  times  no  longer  exid ; the  abolition  of  feudal  jurif- 
didtion,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  common  privileges  of  law,  have 


* Pennant’s  Tour,  Part  I. 
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deprived  the  chiefs  of  a great  part  of  their  power,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  civilization  will  foon  follow. 

July  20th.  The  morning  being  fine,  and  the  fea  tolerably  Voyage  t» 

Staffa. 

calm,  the  boat  came  over  from  Gometra  to  convey  us  to  Staffa. 

On  going  on  board,  we  witneffed  another  proof  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean’s goodnefs,  for  we  found  wine  for  ourfelves,  and  fpirits  for 
the  boatmen,  with  a plentiful  fupply  of  provifions  for  us  all.  We 
left  Mull  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  it  being  perfectly  calm,  our 
rowers  were  obliged  to  exercife  their  oars,  and  foon  brought  us 
through  the  found  of  Gometra,  or  the  narrow  paffage  between 
Gometra  and  Ulva,  two  iflands  lying  in  the  mouth  of  Loch-na- 
gall , the  latter  of  which  is  of  confiderable  fize.  This  channel  is 
fo  fhallow,  that  a boat  can  only  get  through  it  at  high  water. 

As  foon  as  we  had  paffed  this  found,  we  faw  Staffa  * about  ten 
miles  diffant,  prefenting  nothing  particularly  ftriking  in  its  ap- 
pearance, feeming  only  at  this  diffance  an  abrupt  rock,  flat  at 
the  top,  but  whole  fides  defeend  perpendicularly  into  the  ocean. 

The  day  continued  very  fine,  but  as  a light  breeze  had  fprung 
up,  the  fail  was  hoifted,  and  we  fleered  for  the  ifland.  When 
we  were  at  the  diffance  of  about  three  miles,  we  heard  what  we 
fuppofed  to  be  the  report  of  guns,  which  were  repeated  at  re- 
gular intervals,  perhaps  every  half  minute:  the  found  appeared 
to  come  from  no  great  diffance,  and  as  we  fuppofed  it  to  proceed 

* The  name  Staffa  appears  to  be  Norwegian,  being  derived  from  Staff,  a prop  or 
fupport,‘or  figuratively  a column;  a name  very  properly  applied  to  this  ifland. 

Pennant. 
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from  fome  veffels  either  firing  guns  of  diftrefs,  or  engaged  with 
each  other,  we  were  anxious  to  reach  the  ifland,  that  we  might 
have  a view  of  them:  but  when  we  turned  the  northern  point, 
we  perceived  the  caufe  of  thefe  founds.  In  the  rock  on  the 
north  fide  of  Staffa,  was  a cavity  refembling  an  immenfe  mortat, 
and  though  there  was  not  much  wind,  yet  the  waves,  which  had 
been  railed  into  mountains  by  the  violence  of  the  preceding  tem- 
ped:, were  dill  very  high,  and  broke  with  violence  againd  the 
ifland.  Whenever  a wave  came  againd  this  part  of  the  rock,  by 
its  irrefiftible  force  it  condenfed  the  air  in  the  cavity,  and  more 
than  half  filled  it  with  water;  but  when  the  force  of  the  wave 
was  exhauded,  and  its  immenfe  predure  removed,  the  fpring  of 
the  condenfed  air  forced  out  the  water  in  the  form  of  a fine  white 
froth,  like  fmoke,  accompanied  with  a report  fimilar  to  the  firing 
of  cannon. 

Bafaltic 

Pillars. 

» 

As  we  proceeded  along  the  wedern  coad  of  the  idand,  the 
bafaltic  pillars  were  very  evident,  though  in  many  places  irre- 
gular, and  reaching  only  half  way  down  the  rock,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  pillars,  was  of  a dark  colour  inclining  to  black. 
In  other  places  they  proceeded  from  the  water  upwards,  and 
were  abruptly  terminated  or  broken.  As  we  turned  the  fouthern 
point,  they  became  vaflly  more  regular,  and  the  view  of  this 
fide  of  the  idand  was  grand  beyond  conception : it  appeared  like 
the  end  of  an  immenfe  cathedral,  whofe  mafly  roof  was  fup- 
ported  by  dupendous  pillars,  formed  with  all  the  regularity  of 
art : at  the  bottom  appeared  the  ends  of  broken  pillars  {landing 
5 upright. 
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upright,  and  forming  an  extenfive  caufeway.  On  the  top  of 
the  ifland,  above  thefe  ranges  of  columns,  the  green  turf  was 
often  interrupted  by  lefler  pillars,  inclined  in  almofi:  every  direc- 
tion, but  generally  dipping  towards  the  wed:,  forming  an  angle 
of  about  30°  with  the  horizon.  The  large  pillars  were  of  a dark 
purple  hue  inclining  to  black,  but  in  many  places  richly  coloured 
with  light  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  This  rich  variety  of  co- 
lour, which  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  fcene, 
was  produced  by  different  fpecieS'  of  lichen  growing  upon  the 
ffone.  The  pillars  Hand  upon  a bafe  of  gravelly  lava,  of  a light 
brown  colour,  without  any  regularity  in  its  form ; this  bed  Hopes 
gradually  from  the  bafes  of  the  columns  into  the  fea^ 

Proceeding  Hill  farther  along  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland. 
We  had  a view  of  Fingal’s  cave,  one  of  the  moll  magnificent 
fights  the  eye  ever  beheld.  It  appears  like  the  infide  of  a cathe- 
dral of  immenfe  fize,  but  fuperior  to  any  work  of  art  in  gran- 
deur and  fublimity,  and  equal  to  any  in  regularity. 

Regularity  is  the  only  part  in  which  art  pretends  to  excel 
nature,  but  here  nature  has  fhown,  that  when  fhe  pleafes,  fhe 
can  fet  man  at  nought  even  in  this  refpe6t,  and  make  him  fen- 
fible  of  his  own  littlenefs.  Her  works  are  in  general  diflin- . 
guifhed  by  a grand  fublimity,  in  which  fhe  difdains  the  fimilar 
pofition  of  parts,  called  by  mankind  regularity,  but  which,  in 
fa£l,  may  be  another  name  for  narrownefs  of  conception,  and 
poverty  of  idea;  but  here,  in  a playful  mood,  the  has  produced  a 
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regular  piece  of  workmanfhip,  and  on  a fcale  fo  immenfe  as  to 
make  all  the  temples  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  hide  their  di- 
minifhed  heads. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  cave  is  a magnificent  caufeway,  formed 
by  the  bafes  or  lower  parts  of  pillars  of  immenfe  magnitude,  the 
upper  parts  having  been  broken  off,  probably  by  the  fury  of  the 
ocean. 

Still  farther  to  the  eaft  is  the  little  ifland  Boofhaia,  or  Bhu - 
cichaille feparated  from  StafFa  by  a channel  not  twenty  yards 
wide,  through  which  a foaming  furf  was  continually  rufhing. 
This  little  ifland,  which  is  of  the  form  of  an  irregular  pyramid, 
is  entirely  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars,  inclined  in  every  direction, 
but  generally  pointing  towards  the  top  of  the  cone,  and  refem* 
bling  very  much  billets  of  wood  placed  in  order  to  be  charred; 
many  of  them  are,  however,  horizontal,  and  fome  are  bent 
into  arches  of  circles. 

To  the  weft  of  the  great  cave  is  a fmaller  cavern,  called 
Corvorant’s  cave,  which  is  an  excavation  in  the  current  of  lava 
that  forms  the  bale  of  the  pillars. 

The  general  view  here  given  of  the  fouth  fide  of  StafFa,  and 

I 

the  little  ifland  Boofhaia,  which  is  indeed  nothing  but  a part  of 

* Bhuachaille  fignifies  the  herdfman,  a name  perhaps  given  by  the  Hebridians  to 
this  fmall  ifland,  from  its  (landing  near  StafFa,  as  a herdfman  does  to  his  herd. 
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Staffa,  was  taken  in  the  boat,  which  our  boatmen  with  fome 
difficulty  kept  nearly  ftationary,  till  my  friend  had  executed  his 
drawing.  When  he  had  finifhed,  we  rowed  ffill  farther  eaftward 
to  a fmall  bay,  the  only  place  where  a landing  can  be  effedfed, 
and  which  cannot  here  be  accomplifhed  unlefs  the  fea  be  tole- 
rably calm,  for  there  is  fuch  a heavy  furf  dafhing  againff  the 
rocks,  that  at  other  times  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  danger. 

From  the  place  where  we  landed,  we  had  a nearer  and  more 
accurate  view  of  the  ifland  Boofhala,  with  fome  bending  pillars 
in  the  fide  of  Staffa.  The  top  of  the  ifland  appeared  covered 
with  imperfedf  pillars,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  where  we 
flood,  was  an  immenfe  heap  of  the  lower  parts  of  columns,  in- 
clined in  different  directions,  forming  a rude  flair,  up  which  we 
fcrambled  to  the  top  of  the  ifland.  This  view  from  the  landing 
place  is  very  accurately  reprefented  in  the  annexed  plate. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  ifland  we  found  two  wretched  huts, 
built  with  fragments  of  bafaltic  pillars  and  rude  pieces  of  lava  ; 
one  of  thefe  ferved  as  the  habitation  of  a herd  and  his  family, 
who  take  care  of  the  cattle  that  feed  on  the  ifland  ; the  other  is 
ufed  as  a barn  and  cow-houfe.  Upon  the  fide  of  a hillock  near 
the  hut,  we  fat  down  and  partook  of  the  provifions  with  which 
the  attentive  Mrs.  Maclean  had  fupplied  us,  and  the  herd’s  wife 
prefented  us  with  fome  milk  in  a large  wooden  bowl,  fo  heavy 
that  we  could  fcarcely  lift  it  to  our  mouths  : they  had  no  fmaller 
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veflels,  nor  fpoons.  Indeed  their  manner  of  life  is  extremely 
fimple,  their  food  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  potatoes,  with 
now  and  then  a little  fifh.  There  being  no  wood  in  the  ifland, 
the  only  fuel  ufed  by  thefe  poor  people  is  the  fods  or  earth, 
which  they  carefully  dry,  and  in  which  the  only  combuftible 
parts  are  the  fibrous  roots  of  grafs. 


This  family  refided  here  both  winter  and  fummer  for  three 
years,  but  in  winter  their  fituation  was  frequently  very  unplea- 
fant ; for  during  a ftorm,  the  waves  beat  fo  violently  againft  the 
ifland,  that  the  very  houfe  was  fhaken,  though  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  it:  indeed  the  concuffion  was  often  fo  great,  that 
the  pot  which  hung  over  the  fire  partook  of  it,  and  was  made  to 
vibrate.  This  fo  much  alarmed  the  poor  inhabitants  one  very 
ftormy  winter,  that  they  determined  to  leave  the  ifland  the  firft 
favorable  opportunity,  for  they  believed  that  nothing  but  an 
evil  fpirit  could  have  rocked  it  in  that  manner  *.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  refided  here  only  during  the  fummer  feafon;  and 
even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  their  fituation  is  far  from  enviable, 
for  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  a boat  in  the  bay  on  account  of  the 

* This  circumftance  was  related  to  us  by  the  herd,  through  the  medium  of  one  of 
our  boatmen,  who  could  fpeak  a little  Englifh,  and  who  therefore  a&ed  as  our  inter- 
preter; but  it  feemed  fo  fabulous,  that  we  regarded  it  merely  as  an  inflance  of  the 
love  of  telling  what  will  aftonifh.  I find,  however,  in  St.  Ford’s  Tour,  publifhed 
after  this  was  written,  a confirmation  of  it.  Some  of  his  companions  having  been 
obliged  by  ftorms  to  fpend  two  nights  on  Staffa,  in  the  miferable  hut  I have  deferibed, 
declared,  on  their  return  to  Torloifk,  that  “ the  fea  broke  upon  the  ifland  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  and  rufhed  into  the  caves  which  penetrated  its  interior  with  fuch  noife, 
that  the  hut  (hook  to  its  foundation,  and  they  could  get  no  fleep.” 
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furf,  and  fhould  ficknefs  or  death  happen  to  any  of  the  family, 
their  fituation  would  be  very  diftrefling. 

There  is  a fmall  fpring  of  water,  or  rather  a bafon,  which 
retains  the  falling  rain,  and  was  not  this  climate  fo  very  wet, 
this  neceffary  fluid  would  fail  them  ; a very  few  warm  days 
would  dry  up  their  fcanty  fupply. 

Our  repaid  being  finifhed,  we  fcrambled  down  the  rocks,  and 
went  along  the  great  caufeway,  compofed,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  of  the  lower  parts  of  very  large  pillars,  to  take  a nearer 
view  of  the  magnificent  cave  of  Fingal.  The  bafaltic  columns 
increafe  in  magnitude  as  we  approach  the  cave,  where  they  are 
the  largeft,  both  in  diameter  and  altitude,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ifland.  They  are  generally  hexagonal,  though  many  of 
them  are  found  with  five  fides,  and  fome  few  only  with  four. 
The  fide  of  one  of  the  hexagonal  pillars,  forming  the  great  caufe- 
way near  the  cave,  meafures,  on  an  average,  about  two  feet ; 
but  the  dimenfions  of  the  fide  of  the  hexagon,  in  the  greater 
number  of  pillars  in  the  ifland,  may  be  about  fifteen  inches  : 
there  were  many,  however,  which  did  not  meafure  above  nine 
inches,  and  in  the  ifland  Boofhala,  the  hexagonal  fides  of  the 
pillars  did  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  four  inches. 

If  we  were  to  take  a honeycomb,  and  fill  the  cells  with  plafter 
of  paris,  tinged  with  plumbago,  and  if,  after  this  had  become 
folid,  we  fhould  melt  out  the  waxen  partitions  by  expofing  it  to 
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heat,  the  pillars  which  remained  would  give  a very  good  idea  of 
this  caufeway.  Between  thefe  pillars  is  often  found  a cement, 
generally  of  a beautiful  white  colour,  interfperfed  with  rhom- 
boidal  and  prifmatic  cryftals,  which  are  fometimes  tinged  with 
green.  This  fubftance  is,  in  general,  calcareous  fpar  (cryflallized 
carbonat  of  lime).  In  fome  inftances,  however,  the  lpace  is 
filled  up  with  infiltrations  of  beautiful  white  zeolite.  In  the 
very  midft  of  the  bafaltic  pillars,  when  broken,  are  to  be  found 
pieces  of  radiated  zeolite. 

The  cave  viewed  from  this  caufeway  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  magnificent  objedts  the  eye  can  behold.  The  fides  are 
compofed  of  ranges  of  bafaltic  pillars,  diminifhing  to  the  eye 
in  regular  perfpe&ive,  and  fupporting  a mafly  roof,  which  con- 
fifls  of  the  tops  of  columns  that  have  probably  been  wafhed 
away  by  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  The  fragments  of  pillars  which 
compofe  this  roof,  are  cemented  by  a calcareous  matter  fimilar 
to  that  above  delcribed,  but  of  a light  yellow  colour,  which 
when  contrafted  with  the  dark  purple  hexagons  formed  by  the 
ends  of  the  pillars,  has  a very  fine  effedl,  the  whole  refembling 
rnofaic  work. 

The  bottom  of  the  cave  is  filled  with  the  fea,  and  in  very 
calm  weather  a fmall  boat  can  go  up  to  the  farther  extremity: 
but  if  this  fhould  be  attempted  when  the  waves  are  agitated, 
though  only  in  a fmall  degree,  the  boat  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  dallied  to  pieces  againfh  the  fides  of  the  cavern.  The 

only 
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only  way  of  entering  it  at  inch  times,  is  by  a caufeway,  not 
more  than  two  feet  broad,  on  the  eaflern  fide,  formed  of  the  bafes 
of  broken  pillars,  but  which  is  very  flippery,  being  conflantly 
Wet  by  the  {pray.  It  therefore  requires  great  fteadinefs  and 
caution  to  penetrate  to  the  end  of  this  celebrated  cave,  for  the 
lead:  flip  or  falfe  flep  would  precipitate  the  adventurer  into  the 
waves  raging  at  his  feet.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  being  very 
wide,  affords  fufficient  light  to  fee  every  part  of  it  diftin&ly. 
Upon  one  of  the  broken  pillars,  a corvorant  had  built  her  neif, 
and  expreffed  by  her  hiffing  the  difpleafure  fhe  felt  at  her  foli- 
tary  retirement  being  molefled  *. 

I shall  give  the  dimenfions  of  the  cave  from  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  who  had  it  very  accurately  meafured  by  fome  of  his 
attendants. 

FEET.  INCHES. 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without,  - 237  6 

— from  the  pitch  of  the  arch,  250  o 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth,  - - 

• -■ »■ at  the  farther  end, 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth,  - 

at  the  end,  - - 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth,  - - 

at  the  farther  end,  - 

* It  is  only  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  cave  that  is  reprefented  in  the  view 
here  given,  but  it  is  an  excellent  and  very  accurate  refemblance. 
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On  viewing  this  magnificent  refemblance  of  art,  we  can 
fcarcely  wonder  that  in  rude  times  it  fhould  have  been  deemed 
artificial ; but  as  it  feemed  too  maffy  and  arduous  a talk  to  be 
performed  by  weak  mortals  like  ourfelves,  the  traditions  of  a 
fanciful  people  have  attributed  it  to  a race  of  giants,  who,  they 
fay,  built  this  palace  for  their  celebrated  chief,  Fion-mac-Cool,. 
or  Fingal,  the  father  of  Offian.  This  idea  prevails  among  the 
vulgar  even  at  this  day.  Our  interpreter,  on  hearing  me  exprefs 
my  admiration  of  this  wonder  of  nature,  told  me  that  it  was 
generally  conhdered  as  the  work  of  Fion-mac-Cool  and  his 
followers,  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  it  had  been  built 
by  St.  Columba! 

Few  are  the  travellers  of  tafte  who  have  vifited  this  charming 
fcene,  but  thofe  few  have  expreffed  their  admiration  in  the  mod: 
glowing  colours.  Dr.  Uno  Van  Troil,  the  learned  bifhop  of 
Linckoeping,  who  vifited  Staffa  along  with  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  in 
his  letters  on  Iceland,  gives  the  following  animated  account  of 
this  cave. 

“ How  magnificent  are  the  remains  we  have  of  the  porticos  of 
the  ancients ! and  with  what  admiration  do  we  behold  the  co- 
lonnades which  adorn  the  principal  buildings  of  our  times ! and 
yet  every  one  who  compares  them  with  Fingal’s  cave,  formed  by 
nature  in  the  ifle  of  Staffa,  muff  readily  acknowledge  that  this 
piece  of  nature’s  archite&ure,  far  furpaffes  every  thing 

that 
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that  invention,  luxury,  and  tafie,  ever  produced  among  the 
Greeks 


The  ifland  of  Staffa  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in 
length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth ; and  is  compofed  almoft  en- 
tirely of  bafaltes  and  lava.  The  greater  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ifland  prefents  very  fine  columns  on  the  fide  next 
the  fea;  the  reft  is  a rude  mafs  of  bafalt,  with  few  appearances 
of  regular  pillars.  The  tops  of  the  bafaltic  pillars  are  covered 
with  rocks  of  lava,  moll  of  it  in  a crumbling  Rate,  but  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  it  hard,  and  of  the  honeycomb  kind,  of  a 
dark  colour,  having  many  of  the  cells  filled  with  bubbles  of 
zeolite  about  the  fize  of  a pea.  In  fome  places  this  honeycomb 
lava  takes  a regular  columnar  form  like  bafaltes.  In  the  little 
bay  where  we  landed,  were  great  numbers  of  black  pebbles, 
confifting  of  fragments  of  bafaltic  pillars  which  had  been  rounded 
and  polifhed  by  the  fiirf ; among  thefe  were  fome  granite  peb- 
bles, which  muft  have  been  brought  by  the  waves  from  a con- 


* Letters  on  Iceland  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  dd.  Letter  xxii.  p.  273,  of  the  Englifh 
tranflation.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  who  came  from  France  on  purpofe  to  fee  Staffa, 
and  whofe  expectations  were  railed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  fays,  “ I have  feen  many 
ancient  volcanos,  and  have  given  defcriptions  of  feveral  fuperb  bafaltic  caufeways, 
and  delightful  caverns  in  the  midft  of  lavas  : but  I have  never  found  any  thing  which 
comes  near  this,  either  for  the  admirable  regularity  of  the  columns,  the  height  of 
the  arch,  the  fituation,  the  form,  the  elegance  of  this  production  of  nature,  or  its 
refemblance  to  the  matter-pieces  of  art ; though  this  has  had  no  thare  in  its  con- 
ftruCtion.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  furprizing  that  tradition  tbould  have  made  it  the 
abode  of  a hero.-— Travels  through  England  and  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
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fiderable  diftance,  there  being  no  granite  rocks  in  Staffa,  on  the 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Mull  *. 

The 

* The  reader,  I truft,  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  lift  of  minera- 
Iogical  productions  of  the  ifle  of  Staffa,  by  Faujas  de  St,  Fond. 

Mineralogy  of  the  Isle  of  Staffa, 

1.  Triangular  bafaltic  prifms,  which  are  here,  as  in  other  places,  very  rare. 

2.  Quadrangular,  equally  rare. 

3.  Pentagonal.  7 Thefe  are  the  moft  common  forms. 

4.  Hexagonal.  3 

5.  Heptagonal,  of  which  a few  are  found  here. 

6.  OCtagonal,  of  a very  large  fize,  fometimes  four  feet  in  diameter,  exhibiting  in 

their  truncatures  the  elements  of  other  fmaller  prifms. 

7.  Articulated  prifms,  that  is,  whofe  feCtions  are  concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex 

on  the  other. 

8.  Prifms  cut  through  without  any  articulations  ; fome  of  them  have  eight,  ten,  and 

even  twelve  feCtions. 

9.  Prifms,  which  feem  to  have  been  caft  at  one  time,  in  one  piece ; of  thefe,  fome 

are  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  forty  feet  high. 

10.  Prifms  curved  in  the  arch  of  a circle. 

11.  Black  gravelly  compaCt  lava,  which  eafily  feparates  into  irregular  pieces. 

12.  Black  porous  lava. 

13.  White  radiated  zeolites  incrufted  with  bafaltic  lava  much  fofter,  in  round  pieces, 

oval,  or  irregular,  and  in  diverging  points.  There  are  fometimes  feen  on  ths 
exterior  part  of  thefe  oval  pieces,  projecting  cryftals  of  cubical  zeolites. 

14.  White  radiated  calcedinous  zeolites.  I obtained  from  one  of  the  beds  of  muddy 

lava,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  prifmatic  lavas  of  Staffa  repofe,  feveral 
fpherical  nuclei  of  zeolites,  in  diverging  rays,  united  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  in  one  group.  I found  fome  of  thefe  fm2ll  balls  about  the  fize  of  a 
gall-nut,  the  one  half  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a calcedinous,  milky  juice, 
and  the  other  by  a quartoze  juice,  extremely  cryftalline,  and  tranfparent  as  the 
pureft  rock  cryftal. 

15.  Cubical  white  zeolites.  There  were  fome  fuperb  pieces  of  cubical  zeolites  in 

Staffa;  but  in  our  vifit  to  that  ifle,  we  took  away  all  that  were  moft  in- 
terefting. 

16.  Tranfparent  cubic  zeolites,  of  a greenifh  caft.  I found  this  fpecimen  in  the 

interior  of  the  cave  of  Fingal,  in  a crevice  formed  by  the  feparation  of  two 
prifms.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  fmall  group  of  cubical  cryftals,  had 

been 
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The  foil  on  the  top  of  the  ifland  is  very  fhallow,  and  frequently 
interrupted  by  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  rife  juft  above  the  fur- 
face;  but  the  grafs,  notwithftanding  this,  is  very  good.  A great 
quantity  of  the  Potent  ilia  anferina  grows  here. 

This  ifland,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft 
curiofities  in  the  world,  has,  till  lately,  been  fcarcely  known.  It 
is  juft  mentioned  by  Buchannan  by  name,  and  though  the  native 
Hebridians  confidered  the  cave  as  one  of  the  feats  or  palaces  of 
their  hero  Fingal,  it  was  never  regarded  by  any  intelligent  tra- 
veller. A Mr.  Leach  feems  to  have  been  among  the  firft  who 
noticed  it;  he  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  being  on  a vifit  at 
Drimnen,  in  Morven,  in  one  of  his  fifhing  excurfions  he  hap- 
pened to  go  near  it:  being  ftruck  with  the  Angularity  of  its 
appearance,  he  landed  upon  it,  and  examined  it  particularly. 
This  was  in  the  year  1772. 


A few  days  afterwards,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  way  to 
Iceland,  caft  anchor  in  the  found  of  Mull,  oppofite  to  Drimnen, 

and 

% 

been  formed  in  that  fiflure,  in  a very  flow  and  imperceptible  manner,  by  the 
juxtapofition  of  zeolitic  particles,  held  in  folution  by  the  aqueous  fluid.  The 
greenifh  colour  of  thefe  zeolites  is  owing  to  the  decompofition  of  the  iron 
contained  in  the  bafaltes. 

17.  White  femi -tranfparent  zeolites,  in  oftagonal  cryftals. 

18.  White  femi-tranfparent  zeolites,  in  cryftals  of  thirty  facets. 

19.  Granite  of  a red  ground,  and  the  fame  texture  with  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 

granite.  This  granite  is  found  in  rounded  ftones  among  the  lavas,  thrown  by 
the  fea  upon  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  the  currents  have  formed  the  moft 
confiderable  breach,  and  which  muft  have  been  tranfported  hither  from  a dis- 
tance by  currents,  Staffa  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  being  volcanic. 

Travels  through  England  and  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
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and  was  immediately  invited  to  land  by  Mr.  Maclean,  who  en- 
tertained him  and  his  party  with  great  hofpitality.  Here  Mr. 
Leach  related  to  Sir  Jofeph,  what  he  had  feen,  \\hich  excited 
his  curiofity  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  could  not  refrif  the  offer  made  by 
this  gentleman,  to  accompany  him  to  Staffa. 

The  account  of  this  ifland  drawn  up  by  this  celebrated  natu- 
raliff,  was  by  him  communicated  to  Mr.  Pennant,  who  pub- 
lifhed  it  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides ; and  this  wras  the  firft 
defcription  of  this  ifland  ever  prefented  to  the  public. 

The  bafaltic  pillars  of  Staffa  are  all  magnetic,  the  lower 
parts  poffeffing  a north,  and  the  upper  parts  a fouth  pola- 
rity. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  be  in- 
formed, how  thefe  regular  collections  of  pillars  have  been  pro- 
duced ; and  I with  it  was  in  my  power  to  prefent  them  with  any 
thing  better  than  what  may  be  called  a plaufible  hypothecs. 
Staffa  has  not  been  long  known  to  the  learned,  but  a magni- 
ficent collection  of  bafaltic  pilla’rs,  has  been  long  fince  noticed  on 
the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  called  the  Giant’s  Caufeway, 
which  forms  a kind  of  mole  projecting  into  the  fea.  This,  and 
fome  other  appearances  of  the  fame  kind  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  have  for  a confiderable  time  engaged  the  attention  of 
philofophers,  and  both  they  and  the  vulgar  have  amufed  them- 
felves  with  theories  concerning  their  formation. 


The 
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The  opinions  of  the  native  Jrifh  concerning  the  Giant’s  Opinion  of 

r _ the  Natives. 

Caufeway,  were  by  no  means  unnatural.  They  faw  a regular 
mole  going  iijto  the  fea,  formed  of  hexagonal  pillars,  which  had 
every  appearance  of  art ; the  only  obftacle  which  they  perceived, 
was  the  infufficiency  of  human  ftrength  for  a work  of  fuch 
magnitude  : this  difficulty,  however,  was  foon  overcome,  and  the 
celebrated  hero,  Fion-Mac-Cool,  the  Fingal  of  Scotland,  be- 
came the  giant,  under  whofe  forming  and  directing  hand,  this 
lingular  ftrudure  was  ereded.  As  limilar  pillars  were  known 
to  exift  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  part  of 
the  coaft:  of  Mull,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  think,  as  they  knew 
little  of  latitude  and  longitude,  that  this  mole,  which  lofes  itfelf 
in  the  fea,  was  once  continued  acrofs  the  channel,  connecting 
the  Iriffi  and  Britifh  coafts  together,  and  that,  by  means  of  it, 

Fingal  and  his  attendants  had  ready  accefs  from  one  ifland  to 
the  other. 

This  theory,  which  is  perfectly  confonant  to  the  notions  of 
thofe  with  whom  it  originated,  is,  to  the  full,  as  rational  as 
many  which  followed  it.  Dr.  Pococke,  a well-known  traveller,  Dr.Pococke’s 

. ...  Theory, 

and  a gentleman  of  great  induftry,  vifited  the  Giant’s  Caufeway, 
and  gave  a very  good  defcription  of  it.  But  not  content  with 
a plain  hiftory  of  the  matters  of  fad,,  he  ventured  to  propofe  a 
theory  of  its  formation,  which  is  by  no  means  confident  with 
the  phenomena,  and,  as  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  appears 
to  be  little  elfe  than  the  dodrine  of  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  in  a 
modern  drefs. 


He 
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He  conceives,  that  bafaltes  might  once  have  been  fufpended 
in  a watery  medium,  either  in  folution,  or  as  a kind  of  mud  ; 
that  at  certain  times,  accidental  fits  of  precipitation  took  place, 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  form  a range  of  fhort  cylinders,  whofe 
upper  ends  fliould  be  chiefly  convex;  that  as  thefe  joints  became 
fomewhat  folid,  a fecond  fit  of  precipitation  took  place,  forming 
a fecond  range  of  incumbent  joints,  which  muff  generally  be 
concave,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  lower  order,  and  thus, 
by  fucceffive  fits  of  preciptation,  he  fuppofes  that  a fet  of  eredt 
cylinders  might  be  generated  in  contadt  with  each  other.  Now 
a fet  of  cylinders  can  touch  only  in  right  lines,  and  muft  there- 
fore leave  empty  fpaces  between  them ; but  the  pillars  being 
yet  foft,  and  yielding  to  the  increafing  preffure  from  above, 
fhould,  he  fuppofes,  dilate  and  fpread  themfelves,  fo  as  to  fill 
up  the  vacuities  ; and  thus,  he  fuppofes,  the  polygonal  jointed  pil- 
lars of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  to  have  been  formed  *. 


T o wafte  any  time  in  the  refutation  of  this  theory,  would  be 
an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  my  readers.  I fhall  only  re- 
queft  them  to  recoiled!,  that  in  Staffa  are  both  horizontal  and 
curved  pillars,  the  formation  of  which  cannot  be  explained  on 
this  fuppofition. 


Analogy  be-  When  mineralogy  became  better  known,  and  more  acurate 

tween  Bafalt 

and  Lava.  obfervations  had  been  made,  bafalt  was  fuppofed  to  be  a volcanic 


* See  Hamilton’s  Letters  concerning  the  Northern  Coaft  of  the  County  of 
Antrim,  &c. 
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produ&ion ; it  was  frequently  accompanied  by  volcanic  fofiils, 
fuch  as  zeolite,  obfidian,  lava,  pumice-ftone,  &c.  ; and  when 
chemiftry  was  applied  to  mineralogy,  the  analogy  between 
bafaltes,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of 
lava,  which  was  known  to  be  fo,  confirmed  this  idea. 


The  following  is  a comparative  view  of  Bergman’s  analyfis  of 
thefe  two  fubftances: 


ioo  parts  of  bafaltes  contain 
50  of  filicious  earth 
15  of  argiiaceous  earth 
8 of  calcareous  earth 
2 of  magnefia 
25  of  iron 

ICO 


100  parts  of  lava  contain 
49  of  filicious  earth 
35  of  argiiaceous  earth 
4 of  calcareous  earth 
1 2 of  iron 

100 


This  analyfis  of  bafaltes  and  lava  from  different  places,  fhows 
them  to  be  as  much  the  fame  fubffance,  as  the  analyfis  of  any 
two  fpecimens  of  a mineral  brought  from  different  places,  would 
do.  The  analyfis  of  bafaltes  and  lava  from  the  fame  place, 
would  probably  agree  fill  more  exactly.  I regret  that  my  time 
will  not  at  prefent  permit  me  to  analyze  the  bafaltes  of  Staffa* 
•and  the  lava  which  lies  over  it.  I fhall,  however,  take  the  firff 


•opportunity  to  do  this. 


From  what  has  been  TaicL,  and  from  other  fads  which  may 
Fe  found  related  in  an  elaborate  and  excellent  work,  Sur  les 
Volcans  Eteint , by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  as  well  as  Hamilton’s 
Vol,  L H h ingenious 


Origin  of 
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ingenious  letters  concerning  the  coaft  of  Antrim,  there  can  be 
little  reafon  to  doubt  the  volcanic  origin  of  bafaltes,  but  in  what 
manner  they  could  affume  fuch  regularity  of  form  and  arrange- 
ment, feems  very  much  to  have  puzzled  philofophers. 

Theory  of 
DefinarefL 

M.  Desmarest,  an  eminent  French  mineralogift,  and  one  of 
the  firft,  I believe,  who  confidered  bafaltes  as  a volcanic  produc- 
tion, gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  bafaltes  were  produced  by  cur- 
rents of  volcanic  lava.  From  all  the  circumftances  which  he 

Of  Ferber. 

had  obferved  in  an  extenfive  tour,  he  concluded  that  bafaltic 
* \ 

columns  were  formed  by  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  a mafs  of 
fluid  lava,  during  its  flow  and  retarded  progrefs  over  the  fubjacent 
foil.  In  the  year  1776,  Ferber  declared,  that  from  every  exami- 
nation of  volcanic  productions,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 

Of  Rafpe. 

he  had  been  led  to  the  fame  conclufion.  Mr.  Rafpe  in  the  fame 
year,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  prifmatic  bafaltes  Ihould  be 
looked  upon  as  currents  of  lava,  cooled  in  fea- water,  or  cooled  of 

Of  BufFon. 

themfelves  under  ground.  Buffon  was  likewife  of  opinion,  that 
when  a current  of  lava  “ arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  lea,  the 
water  by  its  immenfity,  by  the  reliflance  of  its  cold,  and  by  its 
power  of  arrefting  and  extinguilhing  fire,  foon  confolidates  the 
torrent  of  burning  matter,  which  can  now  proceed  no  farther, 
but  rifes  up,  accumulates  new  flrata,  and  forms  a perpendicular 
wall.” 

Not  juft. 

It  may  indeed  be  obferved,  that  as  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  and 

many  other  colleClions  of  bafaltes  are  found  near  the  fea,  it  has 

» 
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been  the  opinion  of  many  philofophers,  befide's  thofe  above  men- 
tioned, that  they  have  been  produced  by  torrents  of  lava  fud- 
denly  congealing  from  the  contact  of  water,  and  which,  from 
that  circumffiance,  have  taken  on  the  prifmatic  form.  But  a 
moment’s  refledlion  ought  to  fatisfy  us,  that  the  furious  encounter 
of  a river  of  liquid  fire  with  the  water  of  the  ocean,  fo  far  from 
being  fuited  to  form  the  elegant  and  neat  arrangements  of  ba- 
faitic  pillars,  fuch  as  thofe  of  StafFa  and  the  Giant’s  Caufeway, 
could  only  produce  irregularity  and  confufion.  Befides,  many 
colle&ions  of  bafaltic  pillars  have  been  difcovered  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  fea,  and  where  there  are  no  appearances  which 
indicate  that  the  fea  has  ever  been  near  thefe  parts.  See  St. 
Fond’s  Miner alogle  des  Volcans . 


Mr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  that  cryflals  of  lava  have 
been  formed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  it  has  been 
Suffered  to  cool  very  gradually.  “ There  Seems,”  he  obferves, 
“ but  one  operation  in  nature,  which  affords  any  rational  prin- 
ciple of  analogy,  by  which  we  can  attempt  to  explain  the  for- 
mation of  bafaltic  pillars.  It  is  certain  that  the  particles  of 
moft  bodies,  when  removed  from  each  other  to  a proper  diflanee, 
and  Suffered  to  approach  gradually,  afifume  a peculiar  form  of 
arrangement,  as  if  the  parts  of  each  Species  of  matter  did,  inde- 
pendant of  their  general  properties  of  cohefion  and  gravity, 
pofiefs  alfo  private  laws  and  affinities  tending  to  produce  thefe 
fpecific  forms.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a matter  of  importance 
% what  medium  the  particles  are  difunited,  provided  only  that 

H h 2 a Sufficient 
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a fufficient  feparation  and  a gradual  approximation  be  allowed  to 
take  place. 

Thus,  whether  bodies  are  difTolved  by  fire,  or  by  a watery 
medium,  the  phenomena  of  cryffallization  are  equally  obfer- 
v-able,  when  proper  art  has  been  applied  to  render  its  effects 
vifible;  and  fmce  bafaltes  and  its  attendant  fofiils  bear  {Irons 
marks  of  the  effects  of  fire,  it  does  not. Teem  unlikely  that  its  pil- 
lars may  have  been  formed  by  a procefs  exactly  analogous  to 
what  is  commonly  denominated  cryffallization  by  fufion*.” 

Though  I think  that  every  perfon  who  has  examined  with 
attention  colledtions  of  bafaltic  pillars,  will  coincide  in  the  opi- 
nion that  they  have  been  formed  by  lava,  or  a matter  fimilar  to 
it,  in  fufion  in  the.  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  left  to  cool  (lowly;, 
yet  there  are  fome  reafons  which  would  lead  to  a fufpicion,  that, 
they  have  not  been  formed  by  the  ufual  mode  of  cryffallization  : 
for  it  may  be  obferved.  that  cryflals  are  very  feldom,  if  ever,  found 
'in  any  conliderable  quantity  running  in  the  fame  diredlion,  but 
either  inclining  from  one  another,  or,  what  is  more  common,  , 
placed  towards  one  another  in  feveral  (loping  direflions.  This 
muff  have  been  obferved  by  every  one  who  has  examined  with 
the  (lighted  attention,  drufes  or  colledlions  of  cryffals.  They 
are  alfo  generally  feparated  from  each  other  when  they  are  re- 
gular: the  nature  of  cryffallization  requires  this,  for  the  feveral 
particles  of  which  the  cryffals  are  compofed,  muff  have  the  li- 

* Letters  concerning  the  coaft  of  Antrim.- 
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berty  of  following  that  poWer  which  affeCts  their  regular  difpo- 
fition 

The  bafaltic  columns  are,  however,  on  the  contrary,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  fo  clofe  together,  that  the  point  of  a knife 
can  hardly  be  introduced  between  them:  befides,  molt  of  the 
pillars  are  divided  into  feveral  parts  or  joints,  which  feem  to  be 
placed  upon  each  other,  fitting  very  exaCily:  this  is  the  cafe  with 

"v 

many  of  the  bafaltic  prifms  of  Staffa,  and  Rill  more  fo  with  thofe 
of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  ; and  though  we  do  fee  cryftals  formed 
one  above  another  in  different  layers,  when  the  folvent  has  been 
vifibly  di  min  liked  at  different  times;  yet  the  upper  cryffals  never 
fit  fo  exactly  to  the  lower  ones,  as  to  produce  connected  prifms 
of  the  fame  length  and  depth  as  all  the  ftrata  connected  together, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  Rratum,  taken  feparately,  forms  its 
own  cryffals. 

It  may  befides  be  observed,  that  the  fraCture  of  bafalt  does  not 
fhow  a plane  fmooth  ffirface  under  the  microfcope,  but  appears 
either  like  grains  of  different  magnitude,  or  refembles  fine  rays 
running  in  different  directions. . Bafalt  is  likewife  often  found 
full  of  air-holes,  and  thefe  holes  when  large,  are  frequently  filled 
with  cryffals  of  zeolite;  circumffances  which  do  not  correlpond- 
with  the  laws  of  cryftallization. 

* Bergman, 
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i he  {ides  of  each  bafaltic  cohrmn  are  unequal  among  them* 
felves,  fo  that  we  very  feldom  find  either  a pentagonal  or  hex- 
agonal prifm  with  equal  hides  ; but  the  contiguous  hides  of  adjoin- 
ing pillars  are  always  of  equal  dimenfions,  fo  as  nearly  to  touch 
and  perfectly  to  correfpond  in  all  their  parts  : and  though  the 
angles  be  of  various  magnitudes,  yet  the  hum  of  the  contiguous 
angles  of  adjoining  pillars  always  makes  up  four  right  angles,  fo 
that  no  void  fpaces  are  left  among  the  bafaltes,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
cryftals,  and  on  this  account  the  firface  of  the  can fe way  exhibits 
to  view  a regular  and  compact  pavement  of  polygon  ftones. 

These  obfervations  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mafs  of 
which  the  pillars  are  compofed,  has  been  once  fluid,  or  in  a fate 
of  fufion,  and  that  as  it  has  cooled,  it  has  contradled  or  fplit  into 
leveral  parts,  as  we  know  is  the  cafe  with  earthy  fubftances  con- 
taining a conflderable  quantity  of  clay. 

Basaltes  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  chemical  analyfis,  refem- 
bles  very  exactly  the  nodules  of  argilaceous  iron  ftone,  which  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  efpecially  about  Kil- 
bride, Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland. 
This  ftone  is  particularly  defcjibed  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr. 
Hutton,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  a print  of  it  given,  illuftrating  his 
theory  of  the  earth  *. 

* There  is  likevvife  a defcription  and  engraving  of  this  ftone  given  in  the  Travels- 
cfFaujas  de  St.  Fond,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  Englifti  Tranflation. 
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The  form  of  thefe  Rones  is  circular,  and  refembles  two  tea- 
faucers  with  their  edges  joined  together;  the  fize  varies  from  three 
inches  to  a foot  diameter.  When  divided  by  a fection  through  the 
circular  edge,  the  internal  part  is  full  of  prifmatic  feptaria,  the 
interRices  being  fometimes  empty,  but  at  other  times  filled  with 
cryRals  of  quartz,  calcareous  fpar  or  pyrites,  and  refemble  the 
top  of  a bafaltic  caufeway.  If  inRead  of  making  a feclion 
through  the  circular  edge,  the  flat  edges  of  one  of  thefe  Rones  be 
broken  off  with  a hammer,  fo  as  to  leave  only  the  thickeR  part 
in  the  middle,  bafaltic  pillars  are  frequently  difcovered.  In  the 
mineralogical  colledtion  of  Anderfon’s  InRitution,  is  a beautiful 
StafFa  in  miniature  found  in  one  of  thefe  Rones, 

There  can  I think  be  no  doubt  that  thefe  Rones  have  been 
once  in  fufion,  that  the  outfkle  being  expofed  to  the  air,  or  fur- 
rounded  by  fome  other  cold  medium,  has  cooled  quickly:  but 
the  internal  parts  cooling  more  (lowly,  have  contradled  and  left 
little  (paces,  which  in  many  inRances  have  been  filled  up  by 
cryRals  of  matter  (hooting  from  the  parts  not  yet  become  folid.^ 
Indeed,  from  the  appearance  of  thefe  Rones,  and  their  exactly 
agreeing  with  lava  and  bafaltes  in  their  analyfis,  it  feems  highly 
probable  that  they  have  been  balls  of  liquid  lava  thrown  into  the 
air  from  volcanos,  and  falling  either  into  the  fea,  or  upon  the 
foft  parts  of  the  earth,  have  funk  into  it,  and  become  flattened, 
by  the  fall. 


In 
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In  a fimilar  way  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  bafaltic  pillars 
have  been  formed.  A mafs  of  lava  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth 
cooling  gradually,  contracts  and  forms  thefe  pillars;  they  feern  to 
have  been  produced  exaCUy  in  the  fame  way  as  prifms  of  ftarch, 
to  which  they  bear  a very  ftrong  refemblancc.  As  the  water 
evaporates  or  efcapes,  the  prifms  of  ftarch  are  formed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  mafs,  and  as  the  caloric  efcapes  from  a mafs  of 
fluid  lava,  prifms  of  bafaltes  are  produced. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  as  lava  frequently  refembles  glafs,  or 
appears  to  have  undergone  vitrification,  and  may  even  be  con- 
verted into  glafs,  of  which  bottles  can  be  made  by  mere  fufion, 
thefe  cryftals  or  prifms,  inftead  of  being  opake,  fhould  have  a 
.vitreous  appearance.  In  anfvver  to  this,  it  maybe  obferved  that 
the  bafaltes  of  Staffa  in  a moderate  heat,  fufes  into  a fine  black 
•glafs  of  great  tenacity.  1 have  e defied  this  fufion  in  a fmall 
crucible,  by  the  furnace  of  a laboratory-;  and  befides,  the  pureft 
flint  glafs  when  buffered  to  cool  very  flowly,  forms  an  opake 
mafs  refembling  a ftone.  It  does  not  indeed  contract  or  fplit, 
probably  from  having  no  clay  in  its  compofitien;  but  I have 
found  in  fome  of  thefe  opake  pieces  of  glafs  very  beautiful  cryfi- 
tals.  Mr.  Keir  has  defcribed  fimilar  cryftals  in  the  LX VI. 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions. 

Sir  James  Hall,  along  with  Dr.  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Dr.  Kennedy,  has  lately  made  fome  experiments  that  tend 
ftrongly  to  confirm  this  idea,  an  account  of  which  will  in  all 
2 probability 
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probability  be  (hortly  given  to  the  public.  They  took  whindone, 
which  is  a coarfe  grained  bafaltes,  and  fufed  it  in  a crucible  by 
means  of  heat.  It  formed  a very  black  glafs,  which  when 
cooled  pretty  quickly,  refembled  lava,  but  when  allowed  to  cool 
very  flowlv,  it  became  whindone  again.  Bafaltes  likewife  af- 
forded a fimilar  glafs,  which  when  cooled  pretty  quickly,  had  the 
appearance  of  lava,  but  when  allowed  to  cool  very  (lowly,  was 
converted  into  whindone. 

This  opinion  is  farther  drengthened  by  the  circumdance  of 
volcanic  mountains  abounding  with  bafaltes.  Mr.  Houel  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  Mount  Etna,  the  foil  is 
broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  varieties  of  bafaltes:  indeed, 
according  to  this  author,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  fo  rich 
as  Etna  in  bafaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious  figures  of  it  are 
to  be  feen. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  mentioned  bafaltes  which  have 
been  thrown  up  during  an  eruption  of  Vefuvius ; and  Faliafi 
has  given  a view  of  an  extinguifhed  volcano,  with  pillars  in  the 
crater 

s 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  we  may  I think  conclude,  that 
in  mod;  volcanic  countries,  a quantity  of  pyrites  very  rich  in  iron, 
along  with  argilaceous  and  other  earths,  has  been  fufed  into  a 
thin  liquid  mafs  by  the  fire  of  a volcano.  On  an  eruption -taking 

* See  Sulivan’s  Excellent  View  of  Nature,  vol.  ii, 

Vol.  I.  I i place, 
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place,  that  part  of  the  lava  or  liquid  matter,  which  is  thrown 
out  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  vapours,  or  fire,  and  brought 
into  contadt  with  the  air,  cools  too  fuddenfy  to  admit  of  any 
regular  form,  but  that  which  remains  quiet  within  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain,  will  cool  very  flowly,  and  be  left  without  in- 
terruption to-  form  cryAals,  or  rather,  by  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  its  bulk,  to  fplit  into  regular  pillars,  like  ftarch  when  it 
is  drying. 

That  the  ifland  of  Staffa  is  a fmall  relick  of  fuch  a fub- 
terraneous  colleftion  of  pillars,  which  have  been  laid  bare  by  the 
violence  of  the  fea,  or  perhaps  by  fome  of  the  adjacent  parts  fink- 
ing or  giving  way,  feems  very  likely  from  the  form  of  the  ifland 
exhibited  in  the  general  view,  where  it  appears  to  have  Hoped 
gradually  on  each  fide  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  thefe  tides 
have  been  abruptly  broken  off,  or  w allied  away  by  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic  continually  beating  againA  it.  The  pillars  are  not 
confined  to  the  exterior  furface  of  the  ifland,  which  would  have 
been  the  cafe,  had  they  been  formed  of  lava  which  had  cooled  by 
flowing  into  the  fea  ; but  as  far  as  we  can  go  into  the  cave,  pillars 
are  found,  and  the  whole  ifland  mod  probably  confifts  of  them. 

T hough  the  weather  was  very  fine  when  we  firA  reached  Staffa, 
yet  we  no  fooner  landed  on  that  ifland,  than  it  began  to  rain, 
and  continued  to  do  fo  the  remainder  of  the  day.  When  we 
had  feen  every  thing  worth  notice,  we  went  on  board  our  boat, 
and  fet  fail  for  Icolmkill  with  a fair  wind,  often  caffing  behind 
8 a look 
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a look  on  this  Angular  ifland,  which  we  left,  with  regret,  and 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

Icolmkill  is  between  three  and  four  leagues  from  Staffa. 
At  a considerable  distance  we  could  difcern  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  which  became  every  moment  more  diftinft.  We 
failed  between  Icolmkill  and  a fmall  ifland  called  the  Ifle  of 
Nuns  ; and  as  we  approached  the  former,  we  faw  a conflderable 
number  of  kelp-makers  at  work  on  the  ftiore;  we  landed  in  a 
fmall  bay  oppofite  the  only  village  in  the  ifland,  and  were 
conduced  to  a wretched  hut,  the  only  public  houfe,  which  was 
to  be  our  refidence  for  the  night,  an  idea  that  brought  along 
with  it  no  very  agreeable  fenfations.  After  having  refrefhed  our- 
felves,  we  walked  out  to  inquire  for  the  fchoolm after,  who  was 
to  point  out  to  us  the  different  remains  of  antiquity  with  which 
this  celebrated  ifland  abounds ; but  we  were  informed,  that  he 
was  gone  over  to  Mull  to  dig  his  peats  ; we,  however,  took  a 
flight  look  at  fome  of  the  dilapidated  buildings,  and  on  our  return 
were  met  by  the  fchoolmafter,  whofe  name  is  Maclean, 
and  who  is  the  fucceffor  of  the  infular  antiquarian  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Jo hnibn. 

/ t 

He  conduced  us  to  a fmall  bay  a little  to  the  weft  of  the 
village,  called  the  Bay  of  Martyrs,  where  all  the  illuftrious  dead 
were  landed  who  were  brought  from  diftant  parts  to  be  interred  ; 
on  no  other  occafion  did  people  land  in  this  bay,  a cuftom  which 
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is  yet  continued,  for  every  corpfe  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
coaft  of  Mull  for  interment,  is  dill  landed  here. 

As  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  we  appointed  the  fchool- 
mafter  to  meet  us  at  fix  o’clock  the  next  morning-  We  went  to 
bed  in  a mod;  wretched  apartment,  with  a floor  of  liquid  mire, 
and  open  to  the  roof,  except  where  two  or  three  boards  had 
been  put  over  to  prevent  the  rain  from  falling  on  the  beds  ; but 
this  was  found  to  be  a very  inadequate  preventative,  for  the 
night  being  very  wet,  the  drops  fell  heavily  on  us.  We  had, 
however,  plenty  of  companions  in  the  room ; for,  belides  the 
light  infantry,  &c.  in  the  beds,  we  had  feveral  chickens,  a tame 
lamb,  two  or  three  pigs,  a dog,  and  fome  cats,  which  laffc  went 
and  came  at  pleafure  through  a hole  in  the  roof,  fo  that  we 
could  not  expedl  a very  comfortable  night’s  reft.  Notwithdand- 
ing  thefe  obdacles  to  our  repofe,  the  fatigue  of  the  ‘day  con- 
tributed, with  a little  whifky  toddy,  to  “ deep  our  fenfes  in 
forgetfulnefs,”  and  we  enjoyed  fome  hours  of  fleep,  from  which 
we  were  awoke  by  the  attempts  of  a young  cock  to  crow  ; it  had 
mounted  on  my  bed,  and  flapping  its  wings,  began  to  ape  its 
feniors  in  a manner  fo  ludicrous,  that  Mr.  Watts  was  feized 
with  fuch  a fit  of  laughter,  as  efle&ually  put  an  end  to  our 
repofe  *. 

* The  fartheft  hut  to  the  left,  in  the  view  of  the  Nunnery,  is  the  inn  where  we 
.Qept. 
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As  this  ifland  is  much  vifited  by  the  curious,  it  is  furprizing 
that  there  fhould  be  no  better  place  for  the  accommodation  of 
grangers  ; it  would  not  be  unworthy  the  munificence  of  the 
nob'le  proprietor,  to  render  the  refort  of  pilgrims  to  thefe  pre- 
cious relics  of  antiquity  more  commodious..  As  things  are  at 
prefent,  it  is  beR,  if  poffible,  to  come  to  this  place  early  in  the 
day,  in  order  to  get  away  before  night ; but  perfons  are  fome- 
times  detained  here  by  the  adverfe  elements  for  two  or  three 

days. 

* 


July  21.  Our  antiquary  was  pundtual  to  the  appointed  time,, 
and  conduced  us  to  the  ruins  ; which  point  out,  in  ftriking  con* 
trail:,  the  prefent  Rate  of  this  little  ifland,  and  its  condition,  in 
former  times,  when  it  was  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  re- 
gions, and  diffufed  knowledge  and  civilization  through  the  ig- 
norant clans  of  barbarians  for  many  miles..  In  this  fequeflered 
ifle,  learning  flouriflied,  and  found  a fafe  retreat,  when  weflern 
Europe  lay  buried  in  ignorance  and  barbarity ; and  from  this 
ferhinary  iflued  pious  and  learned  monks,  as  well  as  laymen, 
who  again  revived  learning,  and  propagated  Chriflianity  through 
many  kingdoms  of  Europe.. 

I should  imagine,  that  few  could  view  thefe  venerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  piety,  without  feeling,  in  fome  degree,  the 
fentiments  fo  admirably  exprefled  by  the  poet : 

I do  love  thefe  ancient  ruins ; 
we  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  fet 
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our  foot  upon  fome  reverend  hiffory. 

And  queftionlefs,  here,  in  thefe  open  courts, 
which  now  lie  naked  to  the  injuries 
of  ftormy  weather,  fome  men  lie  interr’d 
lov’d  th’  church  fo  well,  and  gave  fo  largely  to ’t, 
they  thought  it  fhould  have  canopy ’d  their  bones 
’till  doomefday.  But  all  things  have  an  end. 

Churches  and  cities,  that  have  difeafes  like  to  men, 
mull  have  like  death  that  we  have. 

Previous  to  defcribing  thefe  ruins,  I fhall  give  a fhort 
account  of  their  foundation,  which  will,  l hope,  render  the 
defcription  more  intelligible,  as  w7ell  as  more  interefling  to  the 
reader. 


Name  of  the 
Ifland. 


This  illand  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in  length,  and 
about  one  in  breadth,  and  is  mentioned  by  writers  under  diffe- 
rent names.  Bede  calls  it  Hii,  but  the  proper  name  is  I, 
founded  like  ee  in  Englifh.  I in  Gaelic,  fignifies  an  ifland,  and 
this,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  The  Ifland.  The  Monkifh 
writers  call  it  Jona,  which,  if  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  fignifies 
the  Ifland  of  Waves  *,  a name  very  charadleriftic  of  it  in  times 
of  ftorm.  Others  think  that  Jona  is  derived  from  a Hebrew 
word,  fignifying  a dove,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  St.  Cotumba, 
the  founder  of  its  fame  -j*. 


* Stat.  Account  of  Kilfinichen  and  Kilvicuen.  f Pennant’s  Tour. 
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The  name  Jona  is  now  never  ufed  in  the  country  ; it  is 
always  called  I,  by  the  natives,  though,  among  modern  writers, 
it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Icolmkill,  or  I-Columb-kill, 
which  fignifies  the  Me  of  Columba  of  the  cells ; he  being  fo 
called  from  his  having  founded  fo  many  churches  and  monaf- 
teries. 

It  appears  that  the  Druids  pofifeffed  this  ifle  before  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  Chriftianity  ; at  a very  fmall  diftance  from  the  cathe- 
dral is  a green  hill,  called  to  this  day  Claodh  nan  Druineachy  or 
the  burial  place  of  the  Druids.  According  to  tradition,  the  firft 
Chriftians  banifhed  the  Druids,  and  took  poffeffion  of  their 
feat. 

Columba  is  reprefented  by  many  of  his  biographers,  as  a 
wonderful,  and,  indeed,  a fupernatural  charadter ; and  a number 
of  ftrange  tales  concerning  the  miracles  performed  by  him,  are 
handed  down  to  us  It  muff,  indeed,  be  owned,  that  after 
dripping  his  hiffory  of  the  ridiculous  and  fabulous  legends  with 
which  it  is  disfigured  and  difgraced,  enough  remains  to  convince 
us,  that  he  was  a man  of  great  political  abilities,  of  an  undaunted 
and  firm  difpofition,  and  zeal  in  religious  matters,  capable  of 
carrying  him  through  any  danger  or  fatigue. 

* An  account  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  writings  of  St.  Columba,  has  lately  been, 
publilhed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbeltown. 
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This  pious  man,  infligated  bv  religious  zeal,  left  Ireland, 
his  native  country,  in  the  year  565,  with  the  intention  of  preach- 
ing the  gofpel  to  the  Pi6ls.  Some  fay,  that  having  been  mal- 
treated in  his  native  ifland,  he  left  it  with  refentment,  vow- 
ins;  never  to  make  a fettlement  within  fight  of  Ireland  ; a cir- 
cumflance  which  derogates  confiderably  from  his  fandtity  and 
is  utterly  inconfiffent  with  the  mild  fpirit  and  example  of  the 
founder  of  his  religion. 

He.  fet  out  from  Ireland  in  a wicker  boat  covered  with  hides, 
called  fin  Gaelic  curach , and  firff  landed  in  Oranfay ; but  find- 
ing that  the  hated  ifland  which  he  had  left,  was  vifible  from 
thence,  he  foon  departed,  but  not  till  he  had,  as  fome  fay,  founded 
a monaftery,  the  ruins  of  which  hill  exiff.  Oran,  an  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  his,  gave  his  name  to  the  ifland. 

On  leaving  this  ifland,  he  came  to  I,  where,  on  the  firfi  fine 
day,  he  afcended  feveral  hills,  to  afcertain  whether  he  could  fee 
his  native  country ; on  each  of  thefe  hills  he  eredled  a heap  of 
flones,  mofl  of  which  remain.  The  lafl  which  he  afcended  is 
flill  called,  by  the  people  of  the  ifland,  Carnan-chul-reh-Eirinn , 
or  the  height  of  the  back  turned  10  Ireland. 

Here  Columba  foon  began  to  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  fanc- 
tity  of  his  manners,  and  the  miracles  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  wrought.  He  went  to  the  court  of  the  Piftifh  king,  Bra- 
deus,  probably  with  the  defign  of  converting  him  to  Chriflianity; 

but 
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but  was  refufed  an  audience  by  that  prince,  who  even  ordered 
the  gates  of  his  palace  to  be  fhut  again  lb  him : but  the  Saint,  by 
the  power  of  his  word,  inflantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open  *, 
which  miracle  immediately  converted  the  heathen  king,  who 
was  fo  pleafed  with  Columba,  that  he  gave  him  the  ifland  of  I, 
where  he  foon  afterwards  founded  a cell  of  monks,  or  monaflery, 
of  which  he  was  the  head. 

It  would  appear  that  thefe  monks  fir  A differed  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  clerical  tonfure,  the  obfervation  of 
EaRer,  and  feveral  other  ceremonies  ; and  fome  have  thought 
that  Columba  borrowed  his  regulations  from  an  oriental  monaf- 
tic  order  •f'.  However  this  may  be,  he  here  led  a very  exem- 
plary life,  and  was  greatly  refpedted  for  the  fan&ity  of  his  man- 
ners. At  length,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  he  died,  in  the 
arms  of  his  difciples,  and  was  interred  in  this  ifland ; though  the 
Irifh  contend,  that  his  remains  were  removed  to  Down,  and  de- 
pofited  between  thofe  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  the  natives  of  I,  who  lbill  point  out  his 
grave. 

The  religious  eflablifhments  in  this  ifland,  continued  in  the 
unmolefled  exercife  of  their  duties  for  two  centuries;  but  in  the 
year  807  they  were  attacked  by  the  Danes,  who,  with  their  ufual 
barbarity,  flew  part  of  the  monks,  and  forced  the  remainder, 

* Pennant’s  Tour,  and  Smith’s  Life  of  St.  Columba. 
f See  the  Rife  of  Monaftic  States,  by  Twifden. 
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with  Cellach,  their  abbot,  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  The  monas- 
tery remained  depopulated  for  Several  years,  but  on  the  retreat 
of  the  Danes  received  a new  order,  the  Cluniacs,  who  continued 
there  till  the  diflolution  of  monaftic  inftitutions,  when  the  re*- 
venues  were  united  to  the  fee  of  Argyle,  and  on  the  abolition  of 
epifcopacy  became  the  property  of  the  Duke. 

The  flrft  of  the  ruins  we  viflted  were  thofe  of  the  Nunnery,, 
fituated  juft  above  the  hut  where  we  flept.  Here  is  a very  large 
court,  which  has  undoubtedly  contained  cloifters  and  proper 
habitations  for  the  nuns  : nothing  however  remains  except  the 
walls,  but  the  nunnery  church  is  quite  entire,  excepting  a part 
of  the  roof,  which  has  fallen  in. 

This  church  is  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty  broad.  A few 
years  ago,  the  Duke’s  fadtor  ordered  a door,  with  a lock  and  key, 
to  preferve  this  relick  from  deftru&ion  and  profanation  ; but  the 
lock  has  been  forced,,  and  the  impious  natives  ufe  this  fan&uary 
to  fold  their  cattle  in  during  the  night,  tying  the  door  faff  with 
ropes.  This  fate  was  prophefied  in  the  following  diftich,  which 
is  afcribed  to  St.  Columba,  but  which  likewife  holds  out  the 
prolpeft  of  thefe  ruins  recovering  their  ancient  fplendour  here»- 
after. 

An  I mo  chridhe,  I mo  ghraidh 

An  aite  guth  mamaich  bidh  geum  ba;. 

Ach  mun  tig  an  faoghal  gu  crich 
Bithidh  I mar  a bha. 


IMITATION, 
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O facred  dome,  and  my  beloved  abode ! 

whofe  walls  now  echo  to  the  praife  of  God; 

the  time  fhall  come  when  lauding  monks  fhall  ceafe, 

and  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place; 

but  better  ages  fhall  thereafter  come, 

and  praife  re-echo  in  this  facred  dome 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  covered  thick  with  cow-dung,  ex- 
cepting the  eaflern  end,  which  Mr.  Pennant  caufed  to  be 
cleared,  and  where  the  tomb  of  the  laft  priorefs  is  difcernible, 
though  confiderably  defaced.  Her  figure  is  carved  in  alto  re- 
lievo, on  the  face  of  a black  marble  flone ; an  angel  is  feen  on 
each  fide,  and  above  them  is  a comb  and  a fmall  plate:  thefe 
figures  occupy  only  half  the  flone.  On  the  other  half  is  repre- 
fented  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a mitre  on  her  head,  and  the 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  above  her  are  figures  of  the  fun  and 
moon ; at  her  feet  between  the  two  figures,  is  this  addrefs,  fup- 
pofed  from  the  priorefs:  Sand  a Maria , ora  pro  me\  and  round 
the  flone,  in  old  Britifh  characters,  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion : 

Hie  jacet  Domina  Anna  Donaldi  Ferleti  Alia,  quondam 
Prioreffa  de  Jona,  quae  obiit,  aho  m°.  d8.  ximo.  cujus  animam 
Abrahamo  commendamus. 


Tombs  in  the 

Nunnery 

Chapel. 


* Smith’s  life  of  St.  Columba,  p.  2. 
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COLUMBA’S  HATRED  OF  WOMEN. 

There  are  fome  other  monuments  on  the  floor,  but  they  are 
fo  effaced  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can  be  made  out.  The  roof 
over  the  eaftern  end  of  this  chapel  remains  entire,  conflRing  of 
four  arches  meeting  at  the  top : the  intervals  are  filled  up  with 
thin  Rones  placed  edgeways,  forming  a very  handfome  vault  or 
canopy.  The  architecture  of  the  nunnery,  which  is  in  the  Saxon 
Ryle,  has  by  no  means  been  bad. 

This  nunnery  was  filled  with  canonefles  of  St.  AuguRine,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Oran,  the  friend  of  Columba.  Though  thefe 
nuns  were  permitted  to  live  in  community  for  a confiderable 
time  after  the  reformation,  yet  it  was  not  till  many  years  after 
Columba  came  to  I,  that  he  allowed  them,  or  any  other  women 
to  fettle  in  that  ifland;  for  he  was  no  friend  to  the  fair  fex;  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  faid  to  have  held  them  in  fuch  abhorrence, 
that  he  detefled  cattle  on  their  account,  and  would  not  permit  a 
cow  to  come  near  his  facred  walls,  becaufe  ’ sfar  am  bi  bo , bi'dh 
bean , '{far  am  bi  bean , bi'dh  mallacha , “ where  there  is  a cow 
there  muR  be  a woman,  and  where  there  is  a woman,  there 
muR  be  mifchief  *.**  Columba  knew  well  the  human  heart,  he 
knew  that  it  was  much  eafier  to  avoid  than  refiR  temptation;  it 
was  therefore  politic  in  him  to  keep  the  fair  tempters  out  of  the 
way  of  the  monks. 

The  nuns  lived  in  a fmall  ifle  near  I,  which  is  Rill  called  the 
Ifle  of  Nuns.  Columba  at  laR  relented  fo  far  as  to  allow  them 
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this  eflabliihment  in  his  ifland,  where  they  wore  a white  gown, 
and1  above  it  a rocket  of  fine  linen. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  nunnery  chapel,  and  very  near  it, 
Rand  the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  faid  to  have  been  the  parifh  church. 

Northwards  from  this  building,  we  came  to  a caufeway 
leading  to  the  cathedral,  called  the  Main  Street,  which  is  joined 
by  two  others,  one  coming  from  the  bay  where  we  landed,  called 
the  Royal  Street,  and  another  from  the  bay  of  martyrs,  called 
Martyr  Street,  along  which  the  illuftrious  dead  ufed  to  be  carried 
for  interment. 

On  our  left  we  pafled  an  elegant  crofs,  which  we  were  told 
was  called  Maclean’s  Crofs,  being  one  of  a great  number;  Mr. 
Pennant  fays  three  hundred  and  fixty,  that  were  Handing  in  this 
ifland  at  the  reformation,  but  which  were  foon  after  demolifhed 
by  order  of  a provincial  aflembly  held  in  this  ifland.  Thefe 
erodes  were  probably  erefted  in  confequence  of  vows,  or  perhaps 
as  monuments,  wfith  a vain  hope,  as  is  obferved  by  the  above- 
mentioned  writer,  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  founders  i 
but  the  fanaticifm  of  the  reformers  could  not  endure  thele  harm- 
lefs  monuments. 

Proceeding  towards  the  cathedral,  we  entered  a court  fe 
overgrown  with  a monflrous  fized  butter-bur,  that  it  was  fearcely 
poffible  to  move  along.  In  this  court  are  two  erodes,  one  called. 

St. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF 

St.  Martin’s,  which  is  very  elegant,  and  formed  of  one  piece  of 
red  granite,  fourteen  feet  high;  the  other  called  St.  John’s  crofs 
is  much  broken. 

The  cathedral  which  we  now  entered,  has  a very  handfome 
choir,  a tower  in  the  middle,  with  two  fide  aides,  the  whole 
forming  a crofs.  The  tower,  which  is  three  Rories  high,  is  fup- 
ported  by  four  arches,  adorned  with  figures  in  baffo  relievo: 
thefe  arches  are  fupported  by  pillars  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
eight  and  a half  in  circumference;  the  capitals  of  thefe  pillars 
are  ornamented  with  feveral  grotefque  figures,  among  which  is 
an  angel  with  a pair  of  fcales  weighing  fouls,  and  the  devil  keep- 
ing down  the  fcale  in  which  the  Randard  is,  with  his  paw.  The 
tower  which  we  afcended  by  a narrow  winding  Rair,  is  almoR 
entire,  and  fome  of  the  roof-timbers  are  Rill  remaining.  Within 
thefe  few  years,  a part  of  the  eaR  end  of  the  tranfverfe  fell 
down. 

The  length  of  the  cathedral  from  eaR  to  weR  is  thirty-eight 
yards,  the  breadth  eight,  and  the  length  of  the  tranfept  about 
twenty-four  yards.  The  large  eaR  window  has  been  a beautiful 
fpecimen  of  the  gothic  Ryle,  but  its  light  and  elegant  workman- 
fliip  is  much  injured.  One  thing  remarkable  in  this  building,  is, 
that  the  windows  are  almoR  all  of  different  forms,  and  in  diffe- 
rent Ryles  of  archite&ure : in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  a 
circular  window  of  peculiar  conRrublion,  and  fo  well  contrived 
as  to  admit  plenty  of  light,  yet  exclude  the  wind  and  rain ; fb 

that 
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that  it  probably  ferved  the  purpofe  of  a ventilator  to  the  build- 
ing, as  well  as  a window. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  formerly  Rood  a large  table, 
or  altar,  of  white  marble : this  we  were  told  by  our  guide, 
reached  from  one  fide  of  the  chancel  to  the  other,  which  is  eight 
yards.  If  this  be  true,  the  marble  flab  muA  have  been  the 
largeA  ever  feen  in  this  country ; but  Mr.  Pennant,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sacheveral,  who  faw  it  when  almoft  entire,  fays  that 
the  fize  of  it  was  fix  feet  by  four,  which  is  much  more  pro- 
bable. This  altar  was  brought  from  a quarry  near  the  church 
of  Strath,  in  the  Ifle  of  Skye  Of  this  altar  there  are  now  no 
remains.  The  common  opinion  was,  that  a fragment  of  this 
Rone,  was  a defence  againfi:  fhipwrecks,  fire,  and  mifcarriages, 
and  enfured  to  the  pofleflor  fuccefs  in  whatever  he  undertook : 
hence  we  need  not  be  furprized  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
fhould  each  fecure  a bit  of  it,  or  that  they  fent  fragments  of  it 
to  their  friends  in  diftant  parts  ; it  was  likewife  fold  to  Arrangers 
who  vifited  the  ifland,  and  who  were  anxious  to  poflefs  a piece 
of  fo  valuable  a relick.  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that  at  the  time 
when  he  vifited  the  ifland,  a very  fmall  portion  only  was  left, 
and  even  that  he  contributedt  to  diminifh.  In  the  Mufeum  cf 
Anderfon’s  Inftitution,  in  Glafgow,  is  a good  Ipecimen  of  this 
altar,  brought  from  Icolmkill  by  the  founder:  it  is  a granulated 
marble,  of  a pure  white. 


Altar  TaBfei, 
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REMAINS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Very  near  the  place  where  this  altar  flood,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  choir,  is  a tombflone  of  black  marble,  quite  entire,  on 
which  is  a very  fine  recumbent  figure  of  the  Abbot  Macfin- 
gone,  as  large  as  life,  in  his  facred  robes,  with  a crofier  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  lifted  up  to  his  chin ; elbowing  two  lions  at 
one  end,  and  fpurning  two  at  the  other : this  elegant  tombflone 
is  fupported  by  four  pedeflals,  about  a foot  high,  and  round  the 
margin  is  this  infcription : 

+ HIC  + JACET  + JOHANNES  MACFINGON 
ABBAS  DE  Ij  + Qui  Obiit  Anno  MD.  Cujus  Animo 
propicietur  Altifsimis.  Amen. 

Just  oppofite  this  tomb,  on  the  other  fide,  is  one  of  freeflone, 
executed  in  the  fame  manner ; this  is  the  tombflone  of  Abbot 
Kenneth,  but  is  much  defaced. 

On  the  floor,  is  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight,  rudely  fculp- 
tured,  with  an  animal  fprawling  at  his  feet. 

On  the  right  of  the  cathedral,  but  contiguous  to  it,  are  the 
remains  of  the  college  ; fome  of  the  cloiflers  are  flill  vifible,  and 
the  common  hall  is  nearly  entire,  containing  flone  feats  in  niches 
for  the  difputants. 

The  flyles  of  architedlure  in  this  cathedral  are  different; 
the  arches  of  one  part  being  circular  fegments,  which  is  the 
8 Saxon 
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Saxon  or  Roman,  and  the  others  pointed,  or  gothic  ? this  how- 
ever is  the  cafe  with  many  other  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 

At  a fmall  diflance  from  the  church,  was  pointed  out  to  us  Black  Stones, 
a fpot  under  which  lay  concealed  the  black  Rones,  upon  which 
the  old  highland  chieftains,  when  they  made  contradts  and  alli- 
ances ufed  to  take  the  oath,  which  was  confidered  as  more  facred 
than  any  other  obligation,  and  could  not  be  violated  without  the 
blackefl  infamy.  Macdonald,  lord  of  the  ifles,  delivered  the  rights 
of  their  lands  to  his  vafials  in  the  ifles  and  on  the  main  land,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  bended  knees  on  the  black  Rones  ; and  in 
this  poflure,  before  many  witneffes,  folemnly  fwore  that  he  would 
never  recall  the  rights  he  then  granted.  So  facred  was  an  oath 
{worn  upon  thefe  Rones,  that  it  became  proverbial  for  a perfon 
who  was  certain  of  what  he  affirmed,  to  fay  that  he  could  make 
oath  of  it  upon  the  black  Rones. — Martin’s  Defcription  of  the 
WeRern  Ifles,  p.  260.  • • , 

The  revenues  of  this  monaflery  and  cathedral,  were  once  Revenues, 
very  confiderable.  Donald  Monro,  dean  of  the  ifles,  who 
vifited  many  of  them  in  the  year  1549,  fays,  that  feveral  iflands 
belonged  to  it,  as  well  as  a confiderable  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  in  Galway,  with  large  eflates  annexed ; thefe,  it  feems, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  granted  to  the  canons  of  Holyrood 
houfe,  about  the  1 1 80  *.  All  the  females  who  died  in  this 

* Sir  J,  Dalrymple’s  Colle&ion,  and  Pennant’s  Tour. 
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ifland  were  buried  in  the  nunnery,  and  all  the  males  in  or  near 
the  abbey ; and  this  cuftom  ftill  continues. 


Bifiiop’s 

Houfe. 


A little  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral*  are  the  remains  of 
the  bifhop’s  houfe,  with  his  grounds  and  garden  ftill  inclofed  * 
from  which  it  would  feem,  that  the  biftiops  who  refided  here 
were  content  with  a moderate  fnare  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  the  houfe  being  very  fmall.  Here  refided  the  biftiops  of 
the  ifies,  after  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  feparated  from  them,,  and 
erecled  into  a feparate  fee.  This  event  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L previous  to  which  their  cathedral  was  in  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  but  afterwards  the  abbots  of  Icolmkill  allowed  them  the 
ufe  of  their  church.  They  formerly  had  the  title  of  biftiops  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  but  on  the  eredlion  of  two  feparate  fees,  the 
biftiops  of  Man  retained  the  old  title,  which  they  ftill  keep,  and 
thofe  of  the  other  fee  were  called  biftiops  of  the  ifles* 


Sodo°rPan°d  The  title  of  thefe  prelates,  during  the  conjundlion  of  Man 
of^heir  n^m  anc^  Sodor,  ^as»  as  Mr.  Pennant  juftly  obferves,  been  univerfally 
rules.  miftaken,  till  explained  by  Dr.  Macpherfon..  It  was,  before 
that  time,  always  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Sodor,  an  imagi- 
nary town,  either  in  Man  or  Icolmkill.  During  the  time  that 
the  Norwegians  poflefled  the  ifles,  they  divided  them  into  two 
parts  ; the  northern,  which  comprehended  all  that  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  were  called  Nordereys , 
from  Norder , north,  and  / or  Ey,  an  ifland.  And  the  Sudereys 

took 
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took  in  thofe  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  that  promontory*.  But 
as  the  Sudereys  was  the  moft  important  divifion,  it  had  the 
honour  of  giving  the  name  to  the  bifhoprick,  and  the  Ifle  of 
Man  retained  both  titles  after  the  feparation,  as  the  King  of 
England  retains  that  of  King  of  France  “j~. 

Very  near  the  cathedral  is  a cell,  faid  to  be  the  burial  place 
of  St.  Columba,  and  juft  within  the  great  entry  into  the  church, 
the  bafon  for  holy  water  ftill  remains  entire. 

A little  to  the  fouth  of  the  cathedral,  is  a fmail  chapel, 

pretty  entire,  called  Oran’s  chapel,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  hrft 

\ 

building  attempted  on  this  ifland  by  Columba,  but  that,  by  the 
machinations  of  fome  evil  fpirit,  the  walls  tumbled  down  as  fall: 
as  they  were  built  up.  Columba,  on  this,  betook  himfelf  to 
prayer,  in  a retired  part  of  the  ifland,  and  was  told  by  an  angel, 
that  the  building  would  never  be  completed,  till  a human  vidtim 
was  buried  alive.  His  friend  and  companion,  Oran,  generoufly 
offered  himfelf  as  the  vidlim,  and  was  interred  accordingly. 
After  three  days,  Columba  wifhed  to  take  a farewel  look  at  his 
old  friend,  and  ordered  the  earth  and  ftones  to  be  removed  from 
the  tomb ; when,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  prefent,  Oran 
ftarted  up,  and  began  to  reveal  “ the  fecrets  of  his  prifon  houfe,” 
telling  many  ftrange  things,  and  in  particular,  that  hell  was  only 
a creature  of  the  priefts,  and  that  no  fuch  place  exifted.  The 

* Torfceus  Hift.  Oread,  f Pennant’s  Tour. 
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politic  Columba  immediately  ordered  the  earth  to  be  flung  in 
again;  poor  Oran  was  overwhelmed,  and  an  end  effedually  put 
to  his  prating. 

In  Oran’s  chapel  are  feveral  tombftones,  and  among  them  one 
with  much  carved  work,  but  without  any  infcription,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  burial  place  of  Oran. 

In  a fmall  inclofure,  near  the  fouth-end  of  the  chapel,  lie 
the  remains  of  Lauchlan  Macfingon,  father  of  John  the  Abbot ; 
over  his  grave  is  placed  a plain  black  ftone,  with  the  following 
infcription  in  the  old  Britifh  charader : 

Haec  eft  crux  Lauchlani  Macfingon,  et  ejus  filij  Johann  is, 
Abbatis  de  Ij  fada,  Anno  Dorn.  M°  + + CCCCLXXXIX. 

West  from  this,  at  a fmall  diftance,  lies  a ftone  much  im- 
paired by  time,  with  an  infcription  in  the  fame  charader,  but 
rude,  and  feemingly  more  ancient,  without  any  date.  This  is 
the  burial  place  of  Angus  Macdonald  of  Cantyre  and  Ifla,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  before  made  in  Ipeaking  of  the  feuds 
of  the  clans.  The  infcription  is  as  follows  : 

Hie  jacet  Angufius  filius  Angufii  Maic  Domlinaab  Dominii 
djla. 

•wi 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  chapel  is  the  graveftone  of  Ailean 
Nan  Sop,  a Ceatharnarch,  chief  of  a family  of  the  clan  of  Mac- 
lean,  from  whom  is  defeended  the  prefent  worthy  laird  of  Tor- 

loilk. 


Ibiik.  Oq  this  frone  is  the  figure  of  a fliip  under  fail,  a fcandard, 
four  lions,  and  a tree.  In  this  chapel  is  likewife  the  tomb  of  a 
Maclean  of  Lochbuie,  grafping  a piftol  in  his  right  hand,  and 
in  his  left  a fword..  A Maclean  of  Col  likewife  lies  buried 
here  ; the  effigy  is  in  armour,  with  a fword  in  his  left  hand. 
Very  near  the  tomb  of  Angus  Macdonald,  lies  his  enemy  and 
perfecutor,  the  ambitious- Maclean  of  Duart ; the  effigy  likewife 
in  armour,  bearing  a fhield,  and  a two-handed  fword. 

Here  friends  and  foes 

lie  clofe,  unmindful  of  their  former  feuds  *. 

South  of  the  chapel  is  an  inclofure,  containing  a great  num- 
ber of  tombs,  but  fo  overgrown  with  weeds,  that  few*  of  the 
infcriptions  are  legible.  In  this  inclofure  lie  the  remains  of  forty- 
eight  Scottifh  kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  mo- 
narchs,  and  one  king  of  France,  who  were  ambitious  of  re- 
pofing  in  this  holy  ground,  where  they  would  not  mix  with 
vulgar  dulf.  There*  was  likewife  another,  and  probably  a greater 
inducement  to  prefer  this  place  as  the  receptacle  of  their  re- 
mains ; viz.  a belief  in  the  following  ancient  prophecy : 

Seachd  bliadna  roimh’n  brhaa 
Thig  muir  thar  Kirin  re  aon  tra’ 

Sthar  lie  ghu  irm  ghlais 

D O 

Ach  Snamhaidh  I Colurn  clairich. 

* Blair. 
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Seven  years  before  that  awful  day. 
When  time  fhall  be  no  more, 

A watery  deluge  will  o’er  fweep 
Hibernia’s  mofify  fhore: 

The  green  clad  Ida  too  fhall  fink. 
While  with  the  great  and  good, 
Columba’s  happy  ifle  will  rear 
Her  towers  above  the  flood. 


Tombs ofthe  Besides  thefe  tombs,  where  the  bones  of  monarchs  have  pro- 

Lords  of  the 

lies.  bably  long  fince  mouldered  away  ; in  the  fame  fanCtuary,  but  at 

a relpeCtful  diflance,  lie  mofl;  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles.  The  tomb- 
jflones  are  very  numerous,  but  fcarcely  any  of  them  have  any 
legible  characters.  Many  of  them  moft  probably  cover  the  re- 
mains of  men,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  did  not  expeCt  to 
be  fo  foon  forgotten*. 

The 

* Donald  Monro,  Dean  of  the  Ifles,  gives  the  following  account  of  thefe  burial 
places,  as  they  appeared  when  he  vifited  them  in  the  year  J549.  f‘  Within  this  ifle 
of  Colmkill,  there  is  ane  fanfluary,  alfo,  or  kirkzaird,  cailit  in  Erifche,  Relig- 
Oran,  quhilk  is  a very  fair  kirkzaird,  and  weill  biggit  about  with  ftaine  and  lyme: 
into  this  fanfluary  ther  is  three  tcmbes  of  ftaine  formit  like  little  chapels,  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  ftaine  in  the  gavil  of  ilk  ane  of  the  tombes.  In  the  ftaine 
of  the  ane  tombe  there  is  wretten  in  Latin  letters,  Tumulus  Rcgum  Scotia , that  is, 
the  tombe  ore  grave  of  the  Scotts  kinges.  Within  this  tombe,  according  to  our 
Scotts  and  Erifche  cronickels,  ther  layes  forty-eight  crouned  Scotts  kinges,  through 
the  quhilk  this  ifle  has  beine  richlie  uotat  be  the  Scotts  kinges,  as  we  have  faid.  The 
tombe  on  the  fouth  fyde  forfaid  hes  this  infcription:  Tumulus  Rcgum  Hybernia , that 
is,  the  tombe  of  the  Irland  kinges:  for  we  have  in  our  auld  Erifche  cronickels,  that 
ther  wes  foure  Irland  kinges  eirdit  in  the  laid  tombe.  Upon  the  north  fyde  of  our 
3 Scotts 


■* 


the  kings. 

The  memory  of  a celebrated  phyfician  to  the  family  of  Mac- 
lean,  has,  however*  met  with  a better  fate,  i he  following 
infcription  on  his  tomb  is  ftill  legible,,  though  in  a few  years 
the  flow  but  fure  hand  of  time  will  have  effaced  it ; 


Hie  jacet  Johannes  Betonius,  Maclenarum  Familrae  Mediciis* 
qui  obiit  19  Novembris  1657,  JEt.  63. 

Donaldus  Betonus  fecit  1674. 

Ecce  cadit  Jaculo  vitftrici  mortis  inique 
Qui  toties  alios  folverat  ipfe  malis 
Soli  Deo  gloria. 

Many  of  the  Beatons  who  redded  at  Pennicrofs,  in  Mull,, 
were  phyficians.  The  family  is  now  extinfl,  but  they  are  ftill 
fpoken  of  in  the  country  with  admiration  for  their  (kill  in  their 

Scotts  tombe,  the  inferiptione  bears  Tianulus  Regum  Norwegian  that  is,  the  tombe 
of  the  kinges  of  Norroway ; in  the  quhilk  tombe,  as  we  find  in  our  ancient  Erifche 
cronickels,  ther  layes  eight  kinges  of  Norroway : and  als  we  find  in  our  Erifche  cro- 
nickels,  that  Coelus,  king  of  Norroway,  commandit  his  nobils  to  take  his  bodey, 
and  burey  it  in  Colm-kill,  if  it  chancithim  to  die  in  the  ifies,  bot  he  was  fo  difcom- 
fitit,  that  ther  remained  not  fo  maney  of  his  armey  as  wald  burey  him  ther,  therfor 
he  was  eirded  in  Kyle,  after  he  ftroke  ane  field  againft  the  Scotts,  and  was  vanquifht 
be  them.  Within  this  fandluary  alfo,  lyes  the  maift  part  of  the  lords  of  the  ifies,- 
with  their  lynage,  M'Kynnon  and  M‘Guare  with  their  lynages,  with  fundrie  uthers 
inhabitants  of  the  hail  iles,  becaufe  this  fandluarey  wes  wont  to  be  the  fepulture  of  the 
beft  men  of  all  the  ifies,  and  als  of  our  kinges  as  we  have  faid : becaus  it  was  the  maift 
honorable  and  ancient  place  that  was  in  Scotland  in  thair  dayes,  as  we  reid.”=— De- 
feription  of  the  Weftern  Iles  by  Donald  Monro,  High  Dean  of  the  lies, 

* Proud  iEfculapius’  fon  ! 

Where  are  thy  boafted  implements  of  Art, 

And  all  thy  well-cramm’d  magazines  of  Health  ? Blair. 

profeftiom 
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profeffion.  It  is  faid,  that  one  of  them  was  fent  for  to  attend 
one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland ; and  that  the  people  of  the  country 
flocked  to  him  for  advice  refpedling  their  health  during  his  ab- 
fence,  when  he  gave  them  this  fhort  rule:  Bhigu  fugah,  geamnni, 
mochrach , which  fignifies,  be  cheerful,  temperate,  and  early 
rifers.  It  mull  be  owned,  that  the  whole  college  of  phyficians 
could  not  have  devifed  a better  rule.  This  family  had  a large 
folio  manufcript  in  Gaelic,  on  medical  fubjedts,  which  was  left 
with  a woman,  the  heirefs  of  the  Beatons,  and  has  been  feen  by 
fome  who  are  now  living,  but  it  cannot  at  prefent  be  heard  of, 
and  is  probably  loft,  as  the  heirs  of  this  woman  are  quite  illite- 
rate *. 


The  churches  in  this  ifland  have  been  built  chiefly  of  grit, 
and  a fpeci'es  of  red  granite  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  with  very 
large  grains,  which  has  been  brought  from  the  ifle  of  Nuns. 

We  had  now  examined  the  principal  ruins  of  this  ifland,  and 
though  they  may  be  inferior  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  to 
many  that  are  to  be  met  with,  yet,  when  we  confider  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  ifland,  the  time  when  the  buildings  were  eredted,  as 
well  as  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  have  been  under- 
taken, they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  curioflties  of  the 
kind  in  the  Britifh  empire,  efpecially  when  we  connect  with 
them  the  circumftances  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 

* Statistical  Account  of  Kilfinichen  and  Kilviceuen. 
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viz.  the  flourifhing  Rate  of  learning,  at  the  time  when  the  reft 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world  was  wrapt  in  the  dark  cloud  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarifm. 

A little  above  the  cathedral  was  a pond,  which  is  now 
nearly  filled  up  with  vegetable  matter ; through  the  middle  of 
it  is  a caufeway.  This  pond  was  once  within  the  abbey  garden. 
We  crofted  this  caufeway,  and  afcended  an  eminence  called 
Dun-y,  the  higheft  hill  in  the  ifland,  from  which,  in  a clear 
day,  is  a fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  iflands;  viz.  Oranfay, 
Tiree,  Col,  Staffa,  Dutchman’s  Cap,  &c. 

Having  gratified  our  eyes  with  this  fight,  we  returned  to 
breakfaft.  As  we  had  been  promifed  tea  and  eggs,  we  invited 
our  virtuofo  to  fhare  our  repaid,  but  to  our  mortification  found 
that  they  had  only  two  tea-cups  and  one  tea-fpoon,  which  was 
a wooden  one,  but  being  armed  with  good  appetites,  we  manag- 
ed, notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  to  make  a tolerable  meal. 

After  breakfaft,  Mr.  Watts  returned  to  take  fketches  of  the 
ruins,  whilft  I accompanied  our  guide  over  thofe  parts  of  the 
ifland  which  we  had  not  yet  feen.  We  pafled  a quarry  of  fine 
white  marble,  which  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Raipe,  and  wrought 
for  fome  time,  but  it  was  almoft  impoflible  to  procure  large 
blocks  of  it,  and  when  they  were  procured,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  convey  them  from  the  fpot  to  a boat;  on  thefe  accounts  the 
work  has  been  given  up,  though  if  it  was  properly  encouraged 
Vol.  I.  M m by 
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by  the  noble  proprietor,  I think  it  might  be  carried  on  with 
advantage. 

Porta- 

currach. 

From  this  quarry  we  proceeded  to  the  moil  wefterly  part  of 
the  ifland,  where  is  a fmall  bay,  called  Porta-chunich,  or  Porta- 
currach:  it  was  here  that  Columba  firft  landed  in  a currach,  or 
wicker  boat  covered  with  hides,  fuch  as  were  in'ufe  at  that  time, 
accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  friends  and  followers.  Here  is 
an  artificial  mound  in  the  form  of  a boat,  with  the  keel  up, 
which  is  faid  to  reprefent  the  fize  and  fhape  of  Columba’s  cur- 
rach; this  mound  is  near  fifty  feet  in  length. 

Beautiful 
Pebbles  in 
this  Bay. 

In  this  bay  are  immenfe  numbers  of  beautiful  pebbles,  chiefly 
ferpentine  ftone,  jaiper,  granite,  marble,  lapis  nephriticus,  ne- 
phritic afbeftos,  violet  coloured  quartz,  and  porphyry.  Thefe 
pebbles  are  rounded,  and  finely  polilhed  by  the  tide,  which  rolls 
immenfe  quantities  of  them  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a 
noife  like  thunder. 

• 

The  flat  ground  near  this  place,  which  has  been  evidently  left 
by  the  fea  embanking  itfelf,  is  almofl:  covered  with  conical  heaps 
of  thefe  pebbles  of  confiderable  magnitude ; thefe  it  is  faid  were 
the  penances  of  the  monks,  who  were  to  raife  heaps  of  a mag- 
nitude proportioned  to  their  crimes.  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
fize  of  fome  of  them,  it  is  no  breach  of  charity,  as  Mr.  Pen- 
nant  obferves,  to  think  that  there  were  among  thefe  holy  men 
enormous  finners. 
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We 


MINERALOGY  OF  I, 

We  returned  along  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  with  a view 
of  coliefling  fome  plants  that  grow  near  the  fhore;  on  our  right 
we  afcended  a fmall  hill,  called  Croc  nar-aimgeal , or  the  hill  of 
angels,  from  a tradition  that  Columba  had  a conference  wkh 
thefe  celeflial  beings  on  this  hill  foon  after  his  arrival.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  Is  a fmall  circle  of  Rones,  evidently  druidical. 
Bifhop  Pococke  informed  Mr.  Pennant,  that  the  natives  were 
accuflomed  to  bring  their  horfes  to  this  circle  at  the  feafl  of  St. 
Michael,  and  to  courfe  round  it ; this  ufage  he  thinks  originated 
from  the  cuftom  of  blefling  the  horfes,  in  the  days  of  fuperAA 
tion,  but  in  the  latter  times  the  horfes  were  Rill  aflembled, 
though  the  reafon  is  forgotten 

o o 

To  the  naturaliR,  this  ifland  is  almoR  as  intereRing  as  to  the 
antiquarian.  The  greateR  part  of  the  ifland  confifls  of  lime- 
Rone;  in  fome  places  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a very  fine  white 
marble,  in  others  dove  coloured:  befides  the  different  pebbles 
mentioned  in  Porta-currach,  fome  large  blocks  of  jafper  are 
found.  Though  Icolmkill  is  a fecondary  ifland,  none  of  the 
primitive  rocks  being  found  in  it,  except  in  loofe  mafles,  yet  the 
neighbouring  fmall  ifland,  feparated  from  Icolmkill  by  a very 
narrow  found,  coniifls  almoR  entirely  of  a coarfe  grained  red 
granite,  refembling  the  Egyptian;  with  this  granite,  as  has 
been  obferved,  part  of  the  facred  edifices  have  been  conArudted, 
as  well  as  the  huts  of  the  prefent  inhabitants.  This  ifland  is 
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called  the*  Ille  of  Nuns,  becaufe  the  nuns  refided  here  before 
Columba  allowed  them  to  fettle  in  I. 

In  the  Bay  of  Martyrs  is  found  hornblende,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland  green  and  red  jafper,  with  fome  fpecimens  of 
zeolite.  We  have  a curious  fpecimen  of  zeolite  inverting  lime- 
rtone,  in  the  mufeum  of  Anderfon’s  Inftitution,  which  came 
from  this  ifland.  The  zeolite  is  in  the  form  of  the  wax  of  a 
honeycomb,  having  the  cells  filled  with  limertone* 

In  the  botanical  kingdom  is  found  the  Pulmonaria  maritima , 
or  fea  buglofs,  a beautiful  plant,  the  bloffoms  of  which  are  pink, 
before  they  expand,  but  immediately  change  to  a fine  blue.  The 
Eryngium  maritimum , or  fea  holly;  thefe  two  plants  grow  plenti- 
fully on  the  north  fhore  of  the  ifland,  between  Porta-currach  and 
the  hill  of  angels.  The  Cotyledon  umbilicus , or  navel-wort, 
grows  on  almoft  every  part  of  the  ruins,  both  of  the  nunnery 
and  cathedral.  The  Menyanthes  trifoliatum , or  marfh  trefoil, 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  its  woolly  petals,  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  pond  above  the 
cathedral.  A confiderable  part  of  the  fkirts  of  Dun-y  is  covered 
with  the  Anagallis  tenella , or  purple-flowered  money- wort.  The 
Juniperus  communis , or  juniper  tree,  is  common  on  moft  of  the 
hills,  though  of  a very  dwarfifh  fize.  The  Salix  Lapponum , or 
Lapland  willow,  a very  fcarce  fhrub,  grows  not  far  from  the 
marble  quarry. 


The 


POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  ifland  at  this  time  was 
336,  fo  that  they  mud  have  increafed  greatly  fince  the  time 
when  Mr.  Pennant  vifited  it,  who  ftates  them  at  1 50,  though 
more  perfons  have  left  the  ifland  than  have  come  to  refide  in  it 
from  other  parts : but  it  feems  a very  healthy  place,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  women  are  very 
prolific. 

The  male  inhabitants  are  all  fifhermen,  and  moft  of  them 
kelp-makers.  They  ftill  retain  fome  opinions  handed  down  by 
their  anceftors,  perhaps  from  the  times  of  the  Druids.  In  par- 
ticular, they  believe  that  the  Ipirit  of  the  laft  perfon  that  was 
buried,  watches  round  the  church-yard  till  another  is  interred,  to 
whom  he  delivers  his  charge. 

There  is  a perfon  in  the  ifland  of  the  name  of  Innis,  who 
pretends  to  cure  forofula  by  touching.  He  is  a foventh  fon,  and 
touches  or  rubs  the  fore  with  his  hand  two  fucceflive  Sundays 
and  Thurfdays.  He  afks  no  fee,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  he 
did  there  would  be  no  cure.  He  is  often  font  for  out  of  the 
ifland,  and  though  he  demands  nothing,  the  patients  or  their 
friends  generally  make  him  prefonts.  He  is  perfe£tly  illiterate, 
and  fays  he  does  not  know  how  the  cure  is  effected,  but  that 
God  ispleafod  to  work  it  in  confoquence  of  his  touch. 
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Here  are  fome  perfons  who  can  repeat  foveral  of  the  Celtic 
poems  of  Oflian,  and  other  bards.  The  fchoolmafler  told  me, 

he 
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he  could  repeat  a very  long  one  on  the  death  of  Ofcar,  which 
was  taught  him  by  his  grandfather. 


The  college,  or  monastery,  was  formerly  poffelfed  of  a valu- 
able library,  which  has  been  deftroyed  or  loft.  Boethius  afferts, 
that  Fergus  II.  who  affifted  Alaric  the  Goth,  in  the  facking  of 
Rome,  brought  away,  as  part  of  the  plunder,  a cheft  of  manu- 
fcripts,  which  he  prefented  to  the  monaftery  of  Icolmkill*.  A 
fmall  parcel  of  thefe  books  were,  in  the  year  1525,  brought  to 
Aberdeen,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  unfold  them,  but 
through  age,  and  the  tendernefs  of  the  parchment,  little  could 
be  read  ; from  what  the  learned  were  able  to  make  out,  the 
work  appeared  by  the  ftyle  to  be  an  uupublifhed  book  of  Sal- 
luftj~* 


Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  the  regifter  and  records  of  the 
ifland,  all  written  on  parchment,  and  probably  other  more  an- 
tique and  valuable  remains,  were  deftroyed  by  that  worfe  than 
Gothic  lynod,  which,  at  the  reformation,  declared  war  againft 
all  fcience.  At  the  reformation,  the  M.MS.  of  I,  which  were 
faved,  were  in  part  carried  to  the  Scotch  colleges  of  Douay  and 
Rome,  at  lead:  the  Chartularies,  and  fuch  as  were  efteemed  mod: 
valuable  by  the  monks.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  of  the  manufcripts 
were  carried  to  Inverary,  and  that  one  of  the  dukes  of  Mon- 
tague found  fome  of  them  in  the  fhops  of  that  town  ufed  as 
fnuff-paper^. 


* Boethius,  Lib.  vii.  + Pennant’s  Tour. 
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This  ifland  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  forms 
part  of  the  parifh  of  Rofs,  or  Kilviceuen : the  minifler  of  the 
parifh,  who  refides  at  Rofs  in  Mull,  performs  divine  fervice  once 
a quarter  in  this  ifland  ; and  this  is,  1 believe,  all  the  religious 
inftrudfion  the  inhabitants  receive.  Strange  reverfe,  that  divine 
fervice  fhould  only  be  performed  four  times  a year  in  a place 
where  it  was  formerly  performed  as  many  times  a day. 

There  is  a fchool  eftablifhed  by  the  fociety  for  propagating 
Chriftian  knowledge,  and  the  falary,  perquifites,  &c.  of  the 
fchoolmafter  amount  to  about  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

The  illand  is  divided  into  two  diftridcs,  and  the  cattle  in  each 
diftridt  are  herded  by  a common  herd,  which  would  feem  a con- 
fiderable  advantage,  as  fewer  perfons  are  taken  from  the  in- 
duftrious  to  this  lazy  occupation.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
cannot,  however,  be  praifed  for  their  induftry,  being  by  no  means 
fond  of  agriculture,  which  is  owing-  to  their  being;  tenants  at 
will,  or  having  no  leafes  of  their  farms.  Where  there  is  any 
arable  ground,  the  farmers  run-rig , as  it  is  called  ; that  is,  one 
perfon  ploughs  one  ridge,  another  a fecond,  another  a third,  and 
each  fows  his  proportion  when  he  thinks  proper ; a method 
which  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  agriculture.  This  mode  of 
letting  arable  ground  to  fbveral  tenants,  throws  a great  damp  upon 
the  efforts  of  induftry,  and  prevents  thofe  improvements  which 
would  other  wife  be  introduced.  When  every  one  poffeffes  his 
arable  ground  contiguous  to  the  other  parts  of  his  farm,  it  is 
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made  to  produce  more  than  double  of  what  it  did  under  the 
run-rig  lyftem  *. 

This  illand,  from  the  nature  of  its  foil,  feems  much  more 
capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation,  than  any  part  of  Mull ; 
but  this  can  never  take  place  to  any  confiderable  extent,  till  the 
tenants  have  leafes,  and  comfortable  cottages,  inftead  of  the 
wretched  hovels  which  they  inhabit.  All  the  huts  in  the  illand 
are  grouped  together  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  village. 

There  is  plenty  ,of  line  Ihell  fand,  mixed  with  a kind  of 
blackifh  loam,  on  the  Ihore,  which  would  afford  an  excellent  top 
drefling  if  the  natives  would  ufe  it ; and  were  they  encouraged 
by  leafes,  they  would  undoubtedly  convert  the  limeftone  of  the 
illand  into  lime.  Oats,  barley,  and  fome  flax  are  cultivated 
here,  and  potatoes  grow  remarkably  well.  Their  method  of 
fowing  barley  is  lingular : the  feed  is  fown  before  the  ground 
is  ploughed,  and  they  then  plough  the  ground  over  it.  This 
prevents  the  grain  from  being  bared  by  high  winds,  which  are 
often  known  to  drift  the  fandy  foil  off  it.  This  mode,  which 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  neceflity,  anfwers  very  well. 
The  potatoes  are  manured  with  fea  ware,  colledted  during  the 
winter. 

After  having  examined  whatever  was  worthy  of  attention 
in  this  illand,  and  made  confiderable  additions  to  my  mineralo- 


* Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey,  p.  73. 
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gical  and  botanical  collection,  we  left  the  place  about  noon,  with 
a fair  wind  but  a very  rough  fea  ; and  failing  between  the  iflands 
of  Ulva  and  Mull,  we  arrived  at  Torloilk  in  about  four  hours. 
We  pafled  a little  flat  and  verdant  ifle  on  the  left,  called  Inch- 
Kenneth,  where  Dr.  Johnfon  was  hofpitably  entertained  by  Sir 
Allan  Maclean  and  his  daughters,  who  had  then  a houfe 
there,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleafures  of  elegant  fociety  in  this  de- 
que fte  red  fpot.  This  animated  and  nervous  writer  obferves,  that 
romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a fcene  which  ftrikes  the  imagi- 
nation more  than  this  little  ifle  in  the  depths  of  weftern  obfcu- 
rity,  occupied  not  by  a grofs  herdfman  or  amphibious  flfherman, 
but  by  a gentleman  and  two  ladies,  of  high  birth,  polifhed  man- 
ners, and  elegant  converfation,  who  praCtifed  all  the  kindnefs 
of  hofpitality  and  refinement  of  courtefy.  Flow  forcibly  we  felt 
the  juftice  of  thefe  obfervations,  when  we  applied  them  to  the 
worthy  family  of  Torloifk  ! 

Inch-Kenneth  was  once  a feminary  of  monks,  probably 
lubordinate  to  Icolmkill : the  ruins  of  a chapel  ftill  remain.  I11 
pafling  the  found  of  Mull,  we  faw  on  the  fteep  banks  of  the  ifland 
of  Ulva  feveral  ranges  of  bafaltic  columns,  refembling  thofe  of 
StafFa  in  colour,  but  inferior  in  fize  and  regularity. 

* 

July  2 2d,  being  Sunday,  we  accompanied  our  worthy  hoft  to 
church,  which  was  about  a mile  diftant : the  minifler  preached 
in  Gaelic,  but  had  afterwards  the  politenefs  to  give  us  a difcourfe 
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m Englifh.  After  the  fervice  we  were  highly  gratified  . with- 
the  refpedl  paid  to  our  hofpitable  friend  by  his  tenants  and  the 
neighbouring  peafantry ; they  waited  till  he  came  out,  when  he 
took  each  by  the  hand,  and  enquired  kindly  after  their  families 
and  affairs. 

Departure 
from  Tor- 
loifk. 

July  23d.  The  time  was  now  come  when  we  rnufi:  leave 
this  hofpitable  manfion ; we  had  been  here  Several  days,,  and 
could  have  lingered  as  many  more,  but  our  time  was  limited,, 
and  there  was  no  kind  ftorm  to  prolong  our  day : early  in  the 
morning  we  took  leave  of  our  friends,  who  would  not  fuffer  us 
to  depart  without  breakfaft  *.  Mr.  Maclean  fent  his  fervant 
with  us  to  Aros  as  a suiide,. 

O. 

% 

Achadafh- 

enaig. 

We  called  on  Mr.  Stewart  at  Achadafhenaig,  near  Aros„ 
who  politely  prefifed  us  to  fpend  the  day  with  him ; but  it. 
was  our  wilh  to  dine  at  Achnacraig,  and  reach  Oban  that  even- 
ing, as  the  day  was  remarkably  fine.  After  refting  our  horfies 
we  therefore  proceeded ; but  when  we  arrived  at  Achnacraig,, 
the  ferry-boat  was  engaged  to  take  a party  to  a confiderable  dis- 

Return to 
Oban. 

tance  ; we  were  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  hopping  till  the 
next  morning,  nor  did  we  reach  Oban  till  one  o’clock  on  the 
24th.  As  we  found  ourfelves  a little  out  of  forts,  we  determined 
to  fpend  the  day  in  this  port  to  refit,,  which  gave  me  an  oppor- 

* Since  this  was  written,  I have  learned  that  our  worthy  friend,  who  was  then  in 
a bad  ftate  of  health,  is  dead,.. 
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tunity  of  packing  up  my  minerals,  and  difpatching  them  to 
Glafgow.  I likewife  extended  my  notes,  and  Mr.  Watts  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  retouching  his  fketches. 

In  the  evening;  we  walked  out  to  take  a more  accurate  view 
of  Oban  and  the  neighbourhood,  than  we  had  time  to  do  before. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  village,  are  immenfe  rocks  of  Pudding- 

J ° Stone  Rocks. 

pudding-ftone.  There  is  a large  mafs  of  it  near  the  inn,  and  it 
may  be  traced  along  the  coaff  towards  Dunftaffnage  for  fome 
miles.  Thefe  rocks,  which  are  extremely  curious,  are  com- 
pofed  of  different  kinds  of  rounded  pebbles,  fimilar  to  thofe  that 
generally  form  the  beds  of  rivers,  from  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg 
to  that  of  a man’s  head.  Some  of  thefe  pebbles  are  quartofe, 
others  porphyric,  granitic,  fhiftous,  and  calcareous,  and  are 
cemented  together  very  firmly  by  a black  lava.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a curious  circumflance,  and  can  only,  I think,  b©  ex- 
plained on  the  fuppofition  of  a fubmarine  volcano.  A quantity 
of  lava  has  probably  been  thrown  up  under  the  bed  of  a river 
or  the  fea,  which  flowing  among  the  pebbles,  and  becoming 
fpeeclily  cooled  by  the  fuperincumbent  water,  has  connefled 
them  firmlv  together.  Some  of  thefe  rocks  affume  verv  gro- 
tefque  forms,  and  we  may. either  fuppofe  that  they  have  been 
thrown  up  by  lava,  which  has  inffantly  condenfed,  and  preferved 
the  forms,  or  that  the  fea  has  left  that  part  which  it  formerly 
covered,  and  thus  expofed  to  view  the  convulfions  which  have 
torn  and  agitated  its  bed.  Though  there  are  feveral  fpecimens 
of  lava  and  balaltes,  as  well  as  other  volcanic  minerals,  in  the 
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neighbourhrood  of  Oban,  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  the 
mineralogift,  thefe  pudding-ftone  rocks  are  -undoubtedly  the 
moft  curious. 

Oban  Bay.  Th-e  bay  of  Oban  is  of  a femicircular  form,  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  fathoms  deep ; it  is  large  enough  to  contain  five 
hundred  fail  of  merchantmen,  and  the  anchorage  is  every  where 
very  good  ; but  the  traders,  and  inhabitants  in  general,  labour 
under  great  inconvenience  for  want  of  a proper  quay  to  difcharge 
jhcir  goods. 

School.  There  is  a very  good  fchool-houfe,  which  was  built  by  the 

duke  of  Argyle  and  the  inhabitants,  who  conjointly  make  up 
a falary  of  twenty  pounds  a year the  mailer  alfo  derives  con- 
fiderable  emoluments  from  his  fcholars,  of  whom  he  has  gene- 
rally from  forty  to  fifty ; he  likewife  officiates  as  minifter,  the 
parilh  church  being  both  too  diftant  and  too  fmall.  We  met 
with  this  gentleman  in  our  walk,  and  he  very  politely  pointed 
out  to  us  any  thing  worth  notice.. 


Curious 

Cave. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oban  is  a very  remarkable  cave  in 
the  face  of  a rock,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  but  enlarging  after- 
wards, and  extending  to  an  unknown  diftance.  A collection  of 
human  bones  Rill  remain  in  it.  The  account  given  of  this 
collection  to  the  minifter  of  the  parilh,  by  an  old  perfon  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  following  : 
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About  ioo  years  ago,  a relation  of  this  perfon  having  taken 
feme  umbrage  at  his  grandfather,  left  his  houfe  for  the  purpofe 
of  revenge.  He  went  to  Ireland,  and  fome  years  afterwards 
returned  with  a banditti  of  mifereants,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
fpired  to  fet  fire  to  the  village  near  Oban,  in  which  his  grand- 
father dwelt.  On  the  appearance  of  the  veffel,  which  brought 
them  before  Oban,  the  inhabitants  received  intelligence  of  their 
intentions,  and  likewife  of  the  crew  being  infedled  with  the 
plague  ; on  which  they  colledfed  a fuperior  force,  watched  their 
landing,  took  them  prifoners,  and  fhut  them  up  in  the  cave, 
where,  by  the  humanity  of  the  young  man’s  grandfather,  they 
were  (though  clofely  guarded)  fed  for  fome  time,  till  they  all 
died  of  the  difeafe  which  they  brought  with  them.  A man,  who 
died  lately,  once  vifited  this  cave  in  his  younger  years,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a treafure  in  it  ; but  found  only  a gold-headed  cane, 
and  a large  filver  broach.  Thefe,  however,  he  afterwards  re- 
turned, being  haunted,  as  he  believed,  by  fpedtres  till  he  had 
done  fo  *. 

Along  the  bay  of  Oban  is  a very  pleafant  walk,  which  leads  Dunolly 
to  Dunolly  Caftle,  about  a mile  diftant.  The  firfl  view  of  this 
ancient  fortrefs  is  very  finking,  it  Hands  on  the  top  of  a bold 
bafaltic  rock  : the  fore-ground  of  the  pidture  confifts  of  fome  fin- 
gularly  fhaped  rocks  of  pudding-Hone. 

* Slat.  Account  of  Kilmore  and  Kilbride, 
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This  cattle  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Macdougal,  who  is  alfo 
proprietor  of  the  ifland  of  Kerrera,  and  a defendant  of  the 
ancient  chieftains  of  Lorn.  From  Dunolly  Cattle  is  a very  fine 
view  of  Mull,  Kerrera,  Lilmore,  and  feveral  other  iflands  on  the 
coatt  of  Argylefhire. 


July  25th.  We  left  Oban  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
road  between  this  place  and  Connel,  obferved  feveral  of  the  fame 
kind  of  pudding-ttone  rocks  that  we  faw  near  Oban,  which 
feem  to  have  been  formed  by  a current  of  lava  flowing  among  a 
bed  of  pebbles  : circumftances  will  ttiortly  be  mentioned  which 
fhow,  that  this  country  has  formerly  been  the  feat  of  a vol- 
cano. 


Connel 

Ferry. 


Ardmuck 

nage. 


At  Connel,  which  is  four  miles  diftant  from  Oban,  we 
croffed  Loch-Etive.  At  this  place  is  the  very  rapid  current 
formerly  defcribed  : it  was,  even  at  the  time  we  croffed  it,  very 
rapid  near  the  middle  ; and  the  ferry-men,  inftead  of  attempting 
to  row  diredlJy  acrofs,  which  they  could  not  have  done,  went  a 
confiderable  way  up  the  fide  of  the  loch,  and  then  aiming  ttraight 
over,  we  were  brought  by  the  compound  motion  of  the  oars  and 
current,  to  the  defired  landing-place.  We  proceeded  along  an 
arm  of  Loch-Creran,  leaving  Ardmucknage,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch-Nell,  on  our  left,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  loch.  Not  far  from  the  houfe,  upon  a tteep  eminence, 
is  a gothic  temple,  vifible  at  a great  dittance,  and  which  mutt 
command  a fine  profpeft.  We  continued  our  ride  under  fome 
S over- 


over-hanging  rocks  of  immenfe  magnitude,  fimilar  in  their  com- 
petitions to  the  Oban  pudding-ftone ; from  thefe  feveral  huge 
mafles  had  been  detached,  which  lay  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  road,. 

In  this  diftridt  flood  the  celebrated  city  of  Beregonium  ; the 
foundation  of  this  city,  which  was  for  feveral  ages  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  is  attributed  to  Fergus  II.  It  was  the  principal  re- 
fidence,  and  burial  place  of  the  kings,  before  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Dunftaffnage.  A caufeway,  paved  with 
common  hones,  is  hill  called  Straid-mharagaid , or  the  Market 
Street ; and  another,  at  a little  diftance,  goes  by  the  name  of 
Straid-namin , or  Meal  Street.  About  a dozen  years  ago,  a man 
cutting  peats  in  a mofs  between  the  two  neighbouring  hills, 
found  one  of  the  wooden  pipes  that  conveyed  water  from  the  hill 
to  the  city,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  furface 

There  is  a tradition,,  that  Beregonium* -was  deftroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven.  In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  or  rather  as  a 
proof  that  the  fire  which  deftroyed  it  came  from  the  earth,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  a high  rock  near  the  fummit  of  one  of 
the  hills,  has  evidently  a.  volcanic  appearance.  In  moft  parts 
of  the  hill  are  likewife  dug  up  great  quantities  of  different  forts 
of  pumices,  or  fcorise  of  different  kinds,  particularly  the  Pumex 
clnerarius , and  the  Pumex  molar  is.  of  Linnaeus,  very  fimilar  to  the 
Iceland  pumice-ftone  prefented  to  Mr.  Pennant  by  Sir  Jofeph 

* Stat.  Account  of  Ardchattan  and  Muckairn. 

Banks,. 


Beregonium. 


Volcanic 
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LochCreran. 


Airds. 


Ca  file  Stalkir. 


Banks  *.  Thefe  circumdances,  I think,  tend  dronglv  to  prove 
that  this  hill  is  an  extindl  volcano -f. 

At  the  didance  of  four  miles  from  Connel,  we  eroded  Loch- 
Creran, at  Shean  ferry,  and  foon  entered  the  extenfive  planta- 
tions of  Airds.  The  grounds,  which  are  naturally  romantic,  have 
been  ornamented  with  tade,  and  the  roads  are  embowered  with 
lhade.  We  had  a good  view  of  the  houfe,  which  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Airds,  and  is  very  pleafantly  fituated. 

We  were  now  travelling  on  the  banks  of  that  great  arm  of 
the  fea,  called  Loch-Linnhe;  on  a fmall  ifland  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  this  loch,  dand  the  ruins  of  Cadle  Stalkir,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  a place  of  conliderable  ftrength: 
the  mofl:  remarkable  circumdance  that  attracted  our  notice  was, 
its  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  idand  on  which  it  {lands.  The 
view  from  this  part  of  the  road,  which  is  very  fine,  comprehends 
the  cadle  and  fome  idands,  a part  of  Loch-Linnhe,  with  fome 
pi&urefque  mountains  in  the  back  ground.  This  cadle  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Airds. 

* Pennant’s  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  413* 

f Though  bafaltes  and  lava,  as  well  as  zeolite,  which  is  generally  confidered  as 
a volcanic  mineral,  are  very  common  in  North  Britain,  I believe  that  pumice-ftone 
has  feldom  been  found : but  on  a hill  in  this  diftridl,  confiderable  quantities  of  it 
may  be  broken  from  the  rocks  of  lava.  I have  fome  fpecimens  from  this  place  as  fine 
as  any  I have  feen  from  Vefuvius. 


Riding 
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Riding  round  the  head  of  this  arm  of  the  Loch,  we  came  to 
the  inn  of  Portnacraifh,  about  five  miles  diftant  from  Shean 
ferry  ; here  we  breakfafted,  and  Mr.  Watts  afterwards  took  a 
{ketch  of  the  caflle  and  furrounding  fcenery.  Between  the 
houfe  of  Airds  and  Portnacraifh,  is  a rock  of  white  marble  almofl 
clofe  to  the  road. 

% 

Continuing  our  road  on  the  banks  of  Loch-Linnhe,  which 
are  very  romantic,  the  oppofite  fide  being  bounded  by  the  rugged 
hills  of  Morven,  we  paffed  Appin  Houfe,  the  property  of  the 
marquis  of  Tweedale,  but  inhabited  at  prefent  by  a Mr.  Steven- 
fon.  The  fituation  is  charming,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the 
Loch,  the  ifland  of  Lifmore,  and  the  country  of  Fingal.  The 
plantations  are  very  extenfive,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country. 

Soon  after  we  paffed  Appin  Houfe,  we  faw  feveral  enormous 
-blocks  of  quartz  lying  clofe  to  the  fhore:  a few  miles  farther, 
Loch-Leven  opens  to  our  view,  with  a great  deal  of  grandeur  and 
fublimity  ; it  is  a branch  of  Loch-Linnhe,  and  is  nearly  furround- 
ed  by  lofty  mountains.  After  riding  for  fome  miles  along  the 
banks  of  this  Loch,  we  reached  Ballichellifh,  wdiere  is  a ferry  to- 
wards Fort  William,  which  place  we  could  eafily  have  reached  this 
evening,  had  we  not  wifhed  to  fee  the  celebrated  Glen-coe. 
We  therefore  determined  to  take  our  refidence  here  for  the 
night,  and  after  dinner  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Loch. 

Vol.  I.  Oo  The 
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The  fituation  of  this  lake  is  extremely  beautiful,  lurrounded 
by  lofty  mountains  on  every  fide,  rearing  their  rugged  weather- 
beaten heads  to  the  clouds  r indeed  thole  who  admire  rude 
mountain  fcenery,  will  meet  with  it  here  in  perfection.  The 
roads  from  Oban  to  this  place  are  remarkably  good  : the  pebbles- 
on  the  Tides  of  the  lochs  we  palled  are  chiefly  granite,  which 
eonftitutes  the  bulk  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Near  the  head  of  Loch-Leven  are  fome  illands,  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  beauty.  On  one  of  thele  are  the  ruins  of  a church, 
which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo:  the  ifland  is  Hill  called  St, 

St.  Mungo’s  Mungo’s  life,  and  continues  to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  inhabi- 

Ifle.  ° 1 

tants  on  both  lides  of  the  Loch.  I have  feveral  times  had  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  the  fituation  of  burial  grounds  on  illands;  indeed 
this  cuftom  generally  prevailed  when  fuch  illands  were  within  a 
convenient  diftance,  and  probably  originated  at  a time  when 
wolves  were  common  in  Britain.  Thele  ravenous  animals  have 
been  frequently  known  to  dig  up  the  graves,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
dead  bodies.  In  places  where  there  was  not  this  infular  fecurity 
to  protedl  the  remains  of  the  dead,  large  heaps  of  Hones  were 
piled  over  the  graves  of  perfons  of  any  confequence,  which  heaps 
have  been  called  cairns. 

Slate  Quarry.  On  the  fide  of  the  road,  near  the  head  of  the  Loch,  is  a very 
fine  quarry  of  blue  flate.  A confiderable  number  of  workmen 
are  employed  here,  and  great  quantities  of  Hates  fent  annually  to 

Leith, 


GLENCOE. 


Leith,  the  Clyde,  England,  Ireland,  and  even  to  America.  Vef- 
fe!s  of  any  burden  can  load  inoft  commodioufly  in  fine  fimooth 
fand,  and  fio  near  the  fhore,  that  nothing  more  is  necefifary  than 
to  throw  a few  planks  between  the  vefifels  and  the  fhore,  and 
carry  the  flates  on  board  in  wheel-barrows. 

We  found  the  accommodations  both  for  ourfelves  and  our 
horfes  at  the  ferry-houfe  of  Ballichellifh  very  uncomfortable, 
but  being  fatigued  by  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  preceding  day, 
we  flept  tolerably,  and  easdy  the  next  morning  (July  26)  fet  oft 
for  Glencoe.  Our  road  was  along  the  banks  of  Loch-Leven,  by 
the  {late  quarry  above  defcribed : fioon  after  we  paffied  this  quarry, 
we  crofled  the  Coe  *,  a very  rapid  river,  and  entered  the  cele- 
brated glen. 

Nor  were  our  expectations,  though  highly  raifed  by  the  re- 
ports we  had  heard,  in  any  degree  difappointed.  The  fteep  and 
rugged  mountains,  on  whofie  fides  the  blue  mifts  hung,  and 
which  were  worn  into  deep  furrows  by  the  rapid  currents  that 
tumble  down  them,  together  with  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  river 

* This  ftream  is  the  Cona  of  Oftian. 

Their  found  was  like  a thoufand  ftreams  that  meet  in  Cona’s  vale,  when  after  a 
ftormy  night  they  turn  their  dark  eddies  between  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 

Fingal. 

The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Ib. 

If  he  overcomes,  I rufti  in  my  ftrength  like  the  roaring  ftream  of  Cona. 

Carthon. 

winding 
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winding  through  it,  render  this  glen  awfully  grand  and  pi6tu~ 
refque  in  ail  uncommon  degree..  The  accompanying  print  will 
give  a tolerable  idea  of  this  ftupendous  fcene,  though  it  is  next 
to  impoffible  to  convey  on  a fmall  fcrap  of  paper,  any  adequate 
notion  of  its  grandeur.  On  the  right  is  Malmor,  a mountain 
celebrated  by  Offian  ; on  the  left,  Con  Fion,  or  the  hill  of  Fin- 
gal.  The  valley  is  clofed  by  fome  other  grotelque  mountains,, 
which  were  almoft  covered  with  mift,  and  which  feem  to  (hut. 
the  inhabitants  of  this  romantic  glen  completely  from  the: 
world. 

Birth  Place 
of  Offian. 

This  celebrated  glen  was  the  birth-place  of  Offian,  as  would 
appear  from  feveral  paffages  in  the  poems  of  that  bard*.  Any 
poetical  genius  who  had  fpent  the  early  days  of  his  life  in  this 
den,  muft  have  had  the  fame  or  fimilar  ideas,  and  would  have 
painted  them  in  the  fame  manner  that  Offian  has  done ; for  he 
would  here  fee  nothing  but  grand  and  fimple  imagery — the  blue 

♦ Sleeps  die  fweet  voice  of  Cona  in  the  midft  of  his  ruffling  hall  ? Sleeps  Offian 
in  his  hall,  and  his  friends  without  their  fame  ? Conlath  and  Cuthona. 

The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed 
the  voice  of  Cona,  the  firft  among  a thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue, 
and  my  foul  has  failed."-"  -The  Songs  of  Selma. 

So  fhall  they  fearch  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has  failed  in  the  field. 
The  hunter  fhall  come  forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  fhall  not  be 
heard.  « Where  is  the  fon  of  car-borne  Fingal  ?”  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek. 
Then  come  thou,  O Malvina,  with  all  thy  mufic,  comej  lay  Offian  in  the  plain  of 
Lutha;  let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely  field.— — Berrathon.  ^ 

« Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,”  faid  Fingal,  « over  his  fecret  ftream  ? Is  this  a 
time  for  forrow,  father  of  low-laid  Ofcar  -Temora, 

mifts 
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miffs  hanging  on  the  hills — the  fun  peeping  through  a cloud  • 
the  raging  of  the  Form,  or  the  fury  of  the  torrent- 

This  glen  was  frequently  the  refort  of  Fingal  and  his  party. 
It  feems  to  me  wonderful,  that  any  perfon  who  has  travelled  in 
the  highlands*  fhould  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Celtic  poetry* 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Englifh  reader  by  Maepherfon : fince 
in  almdft  every  glen  are  to  be  found  perfons  who  can  repeat 
from  tradition  feveral  of  thefe,  and  other  Celtic  tales  of  the  fame 
date.  I cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  evidence  Wronger  than  what 
has  been  brought  forward.  I truJf,.  however,  that  the  following 
extradl  from  a letter  which  I received  from  Dr.  Mac  Intire  of 
Glenorchay,  on  this  fubjedf,  will  not  be  uninterefling  to  the 
reader : 

“To  the  mafs  of  evidence  laid  already  before  the  public,  by 
perfons  of  the  firft  refpedlability  in  the  nation,  I know  of  little 
that  can  be  added.  Thefe  tales  we  have  been  accuflomed  to 
hear  recited  from  our  earlieff  years,  and  they  have  made  an  inde- 
lible impreffion  on  my  memory.  In  the  clofe  of  the  year  1783, 
and  beginning  of  1784, 1 was  in  London:  for  fome  time  previous 
to  that  period,  I had  a correfpondence  with  Mr.  Maepherfon, 
but  not  on  fubjedls  of  Celtic  literature.  During  two  months 
that  I continued  in  London,  I was  frequently  with  him  at  his  own 
houfe,  and  elfewhere.  We  Ipoke  occafionally  about  the  poems, 
and  the  attempt  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to  diferedit  them.  I hinted, 
f that 
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-that  though  my  own  belief  of  their  authenticity  was  unalterably 
fixed,  ftill  my  opinion  ever  was,  that  he  had  never  found  the 
poem  of  Fingal,  in  the  full  and  perfe£l  form  in  which  he  had 
publifhed  it;  but  that  having  got  the  fob-fiance,  or  greatefi:  part 
of  the  interefling  tale,  he  had  from  his  knowledge  of  Celtic  ima- 
gery and  allufions,  filled  up  the  chafms  in  the  tranflation.  He 
replied,  “ You  are  much  mifiaken  in  the  matter — I had  occafion 
to  do  lefs  of  that  than  you  foppofe — and  at  any  time  that  you 
are  at  leifure,  and  wifh  to  fee  the  originals,  tell  me,  and  we  will 
concert  a day  for  going  to  my  houfe  on  Putney-heath,  where 
thefe  papers  lie,  and  you  will  then  be  fatisfied.”  This  converfa- 
tion  palled  in  prefence  of  Dr.  Shaw,  a Scots  phyfician,  to  whom 
he  introduced  me. 

“ I fully  intended  to  avail  myfelf  of  this  offer,  but  have  to  re- 
gret that,  from  various  avocations,  and  leaving  London  fooner 
than  ,1  thought  I could,  I was  prevented  from  a fight  and  perufal 
of  the  original  of  thefe  poems. 

“ Calling  the  day  before  I left  London  on  the  late  general 
Mac  Nab,  a gentleman  well  verfed  in  Celtic  literature,  and  of 
unimpeached  veracity  and  honour,  who  had  lived  long  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Macpherfon,  I mentioned  this  circum- 
ffance  to  him,  and  my  regret:  he  faid  he  was  forry  I had  not 
feen  the  poems;  that  to  him  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  often  recited 
parts  of  Fingal  in  the  Gaelic,  with  various  other  tales,  which 
brought  to  his  remembrance  what  had  given  him  fo  much  grati- 
fication when  a boy. 
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**  T H u s , my  dear  Sir,  have  I given  you  a diffufe,  but  a true  detail 
of  a circumstance,  that  can  add  little  to  the  credibility  of  a fad!,, 
authenticated  by  men,  whom  no  coniideration  could  induce,  to 
avow  a fallehood. 

The  highland  fociety,  who  intend  to  publilh  the  original  of 
Flngal,  have  applied  to  me  for  an  account  of  the  preceding  con- 
verfation  with  Mr.  Maepherfon,  which  I have  hitherto  been 
prevented  from  communicating:  you  are  therefore. at  full  liberty 
to  make  what  ufe  of  it  you  pleafe, 

“ At  the  time  when  I was  a ftudent  of  theology,  I was  prefent 
at  the  delivery  of  a fermon,  by  a worthy  but  eccentric  preacher,, 
on  the  refur  reft  ion  from  the  dead.  He  concluded  his  fubjedt 
with  words  that  I can  never  forget..  “ Thus  have  I endeavoured 
to  fet  before  you  this  great  truth  of  God — and  I trull  that  you. 
believe  it : but  believe  it  who  will,  I believe  it  myfelf.”  So  fay 
I in  all  the  candour  of  truth,  as  to  the  poems  of  Offian. — Believe 
them  who  will,  I believe  them  myfelf, 

“ My  ion  is  anxious  to  procure  you  fome  unpublilhed  Celtic- 
tales:.  but  the  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbeltown,  who  is 
a native  of  this  parifh,  and  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
refearch  for  thefe  tales,  has  picked  up  every  thing  of  value  of 
that  kind  in  the  country,  and  published  them  with  tranflations*. 
Indeed  the  period  is  paid,  or  almoh  pah,  when  an  invehigation 
and  fearch  after  thefe  amufements  of  4 the  times  of  old’  would 
be  of  avail.  Happily,  our  people  are  forming  habits,  and  ac- 
quiring modes  of  induhry  and  manners,  that  preclude  the  tale, 
and  the  fong,  and  the  harp.” 
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I he  noufe  reprefented  in  the  view,  which  is  necefiarily  on  a 
very  fmall  fcale,  otherwife  no  degree  of  proportion  could  have 
been  preferved,  is  the  property  of  the  laird  of  Glencoe,  but  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Achtrichatain,  with  whom  we 
breakfafted,  and  from  whom  we  received  attention  and  civility. 
After  breakfaft,  we  rode  fome  miles  up  the  glen,  and  palfed  the 
village  of  Achtrichatain,  the  property  of  the  above-mentioned 
gentleman.  Here  the  river  expands  to  a fmall  lake,  and  the 
fcenery  becomes  more  and  more  grand:  the  valley  contradled, 
and  rugged  mountains  clofed  us  in  on  every  fide.  Down  thefe 
fall  terrible  torrents,  which  have  worn  in  their  red  fides 
deep  chafms,  and  almoft  cleft  them  afunder  *.  After  a heavy 
rain,  the  appearance  of  thefe  torrents  mud:  be  uncommonly 
grand. 


This  celebrated  glen  well  deferves  a vifit  from  the  traveller 
■or  the  tou rift,  which  may  be  eafily  done  if  he  purfue  our  route ; 
or  fhould  he  go  from  Tyndrum  to  Fort  William,  the  road  will 
take  him  through  Glencoe. 

It  were  to  be  wiftied,  that  the  hiftorian  of  this  glen  could  re- 
cord nothing  worfe  of  it  than  the  martial  deeds  of  Fingal,  and 
his  heroes;  but  truth  will  oblige  me  to  relate  an  occurrence  in 


* This  feems  to  be  noticed,  and  beautifully  defcribed  by  Otlian  in  his  Fing 

“ Thus  have  I feen  on  Cona;  (but  Cona  I behold  no  more)  thus  have  I feen 
two  dark  hills  removed  from  their  place  by  the  ftrength  of  the  hurtling  ftream.  They 
turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on  high, 
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hillory,  the  moft  barbarous  that  has  happened  in  modern  times* 
or  was  ever  fanftioned  by  any  regular  government.  I mean  the 
maffacre  of  Glencoe,  of  which  the  following  is  the  moll  au- 
thentic account  I could  procure,  either  from  writers,  or  perfons 
on  the  fpot. 

Though  the  aft  of  fettlement  in  favour  of  William,  had 
paffed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  yet  a number  of  the  high- 
land clans,  attached  to  their  late  unfortunate  monarch,  and  irri- 
tated by  fome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  government,  bowed 
with  relu&ance  to  the  yoke.  The  earl  of  Breadalbane,  however, 
undertook  to  bring  them  over  by  diftributing  fums  of  money 
among  their  chiefs;  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  were  remitted 
from  England  for  that  purpofe.  The  clans  being  informed  of 
this  remittance,  fufpe6ted  that  the  earl’s  defign  was  to  appropri- 
ate to  himfelf  the  bell;  part  of  the  money;  accordingly,  when  he 
began  to  found  them,  they  made  fuch  extravagant  demands,  that 
he  found  his  fcheme  impra£licable ; he  therefore  refunded  the 
money,  refolving  to  be  revenged  on  thofe  who  fruftrated  his  in- 
tention. Among  thefe  was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  againlf 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  entertained  a private  refentment,  and  to 
have  watched  with  impatience  an  opportunity  for  his  dellruc- 
tion* 

It  feems  that  a party  of  the  Macdonalds,  on  fome  expedition, 
common  even  in  thefe  days,  had  plundered  the  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  who  now  infilled  on  being  indemnified  for  his 
Vol.  I.  P p lolfes, 
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Ioffes,  from  the  other’s  (hare  of  the  money  which  he  was  em- 
ployed to  diflribute.  The  proud  chief  refufed  to  comply  with 
this,  alledging  that  his  plundering  expedition  had  only  been  a 
retaliation  for  fimilar  depredations  committed  on  his  property  hy 
the  vaffals  of  the  earl. 

In  confequence  of  this,  Breadalbane  is  laid  to  have  reprefented 
him  at  court,  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  who  would  never  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peaceably  under  any 
fovereign.  He  obferved,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  late 
proclamation,  and  propofed  that  the  government  fhould  facrifice 
him,  with  his  family  and  dependants,  to  the  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom. This  proclamation  had  been  iffued  fome  time  before  by 
the  king,  offering  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had  been  in  arms 
againft  him,  if  they  would  fubmit,  and  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  but  threatening  with 
military  execution  all  thofe  who  fhould  hold  out  after  the  end 
of  December.  Macdonald,  for  a while,  refufed  to  fubmit,  alleg- 
ing that  he  kept  his  opinions  quietly  to  himfelf,  without  injury 
to  any  one  ; but  as  the  day  of  grace  was  near  expiring,  the  ten- 
der ties  of  affe£lion  began  to  be  drawn  more  clofely,  and  his  fears 
for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  dependants,  overcame  his  in- 
dignation. O11  the  very  laffc  day  of  the  month,  he  repaired  to 
Fort  William,  and  requeued  that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered  to 
him  by  Colonel  Hill,  governor  of  that  fortrefs.  As  this  officer 
was  not  vefled  with  the  power  of  a civil  magiflrate,  he  refufed 
to  adminiftcr  them ; upon  which,  Macdonald  immediately  fet 
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out  for  Inverary.  Though  the  ground  was  covered  with  fiiow, 
and  the  weather  intenfely  cold,  he  travelled  with  fuch  dilligence, 
that  the  term  prefcribed  by  the  proclamation  was  but  one  day 
elapfed  when  he  reached  the  place,  and  applied  to  Sir  John 
Campbell,  Sheriff  of  the  county,  who,  on  confideration  of  his 
difappointment  at  Fort  William,  was  prevailed  on  to  adminifter 
the  oaths  to  him  and  his  adherents.  They  then  returned  quietly 
to  Glencoe,  confident  of  being  protedted  by  a government  to 
which  they  had  fo  folemnly  fubmitted. 

In  confequence,  however,  of  Breabalbane’s  reprefentations, 
the  king,  whofe  chief  virtue,  Smollet  obferves,  was  not  huma- 
nity, and  who  indeed  might  not  perhaps  have  heard  of  Mac- 
donald’s fubmiffion,  figned  an  order  for  putting  near  two  hundred 
people  to  death,  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
order  to  apprehend  a fmuggler. 

The  warrant  being  tranfmitted  to  the  mafter  of  Stair,  fecre- 
tary  of  Rate  for  Scotland,  this  minifter  fent  diredlions  to  Living- 
ftone,  the  commander  in  chief,  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Glen- 
coe to  the  fword  ; he  had  particular  inffrudtions  to  take  no  pri- 
foners,  that  the  fcene  might  be  rendered  as  terrible  as  poffible, 
and  ferve  as  an  example  to  the  refradlory  clans. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  1691,  Captain  Campbell 
of  Glenlyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Major  Duncanson, 
marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  with  a company  of  foldiers, 
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on  pretence  of  levying  the  arrears  of  the  land-tax  and  hearth 
money ; and  when  Macdonald  inquired  into  their  intention,  he 
anfwered  it  was  friendly,  and  promifed,  upon  his  honour , that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  people  fhould  fuftain  the  lead  injury. 

In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  he  and  his  men  were  re- 
ceived with  mod  cordial  hofpitality,  and  were  entertained  in  the 
mod:  friendly  manner,  for  the  (pace  of  fifteen  days.  At  length 
the  fatal  period  approached.  Macdonald  and  Campbell  had 
fpent  the  day  together,  and  the  evening  was  fpent  by  Campbell 
and  fome  of  his  officers,  at  cards,  with  the  laird  of  Glencoe  and 
his  wife,  as  well  as  Macdonald  of  Achtrichatain,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  gentlemen : they  parted  early,  with  mutual 
promifes  of  the  warmed  affe&ion. 

Young  Macdonald,  however,  perceiving  the  guards  doubled, 
as  well  as  fomething  myderious  in  the  condu£t  of  the  troops, 
began  to  fufpe£t  fome  treachery,  and  communicated  his  fufpicions 
to  his  father,  who  had  fo  much  confidence  in  the  honour  of 
Campbell,  that  he  treated  thefe  fufpicions  with  jocularity.  The 
youth,  at  the  clofe  of  day,  drew  his  brother  afide,  and  took 
him  privately  among  the  foldiers  to  make  obfervations.  Ap- 
proaching a guard,  under  cover  of  the  night,  they  overheard  a 
centinel  tell  his  fellow  his  didike  to  the  bufinefs  : he  would  have 
had  no  obje&ion,  he  faid,  to  have  fought  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
Glen  fairly  in  the  field,  but  that  he  deteded  murdering  them  in 
cold  blood : “ However,”  fays  he,  “ our  officers  are  anfwerable 
1 for 
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for  the  treachery.”  Upon  hearing  this  converfation,  the  two 
terrified  young  men  haftened  back  to  their  father’s  houfe,  to  warn 
him  of  the  danger : — but  the  bloody  bufinefs  was  begun.  As 
they  approached,  they  heard  the  report  of  fire  arms,  and  the 
fhrieks  of  defpair,  and  being  themfelves  deftitute  of  arms, 
fecured  their  own  lives  by  flight. 

The  favage  minifters  of  vengence  entered  the  old  man’s 
chamber;  he  ftarted  up,  and  was  inftantly  fhot  through  the  head. 
He  fell  down  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  aftonifhed  wife,  who  died 

i 

the  next  day,  diftrafted  by  the  horror  of  her  hufband’s  fate.  The 
laird  of  Achtrichatain,  an  anceftor  of  the  gentleman  with  whom 
we  breakfafted,  who,  as  was  before  obferved,  was  at  that  time 
the  guefl:  of  Glencoe,  fhared  the  fate  of  his  hoft,  though  he  had 
fubmitted  to  government  three  months  before,  and  had  the  king’s 
prote&ion  in  his  pocket.  His  defcendant  informed  us,  that  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  feeing  the  fatal  muf- 
quet  levelled,  and  the  deadly  aim  taken,  threw  himfelf  between 
the  aflaffin  and  his  chief,  in  hopes  of  faving  the  life  of  his  mafter 
at  the  expence  of  his  own,  but  the  ball  killed  both.  The  houles 
of  the  tenants  and  dependants  were  furrounded,  and  every  man 
butchered  who  was  found.  Thirty-eight  perfons  were  thus  fur- 
prifed  in  their  beds,  and  hurried  into  eternity  before  they  had 
time  to  implore  the  divine  mercy.  The  delign  was  to  murder 
all  the  males  under  feventy  that  lived  in  the  valley,  the  number 
of  whom  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  ; but  fome  of  the  de- 
tachments 
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tachments  fortunately  did  not  arrive  in  time  enough  to  feeure  the 
paffes  ; fo  that  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  made  their  efcape. 

Campbell  having  perpetrated  this  brutal  maflacre,  ordered 
all  the  houfes  to  be  burned,  and  made  a prey  of  the  cattle  and 
effe6ts  that  were  found  in  the  valley.  Macdonald’s  houfe  was 
exaflly  in  the  fituation  of  that  reprefented  in  the  view  of  Glen- 
coe; to  the  right  of  it  is  a barn,  then  a dwelling  houfe,  in 
which  feveral  were  (hot,  and  which  efcaped  the  flames  of  the 
plunderers; 

The  women  and  children  were  indeed  fpared  the  immediate 
ftroke  of  death,  as  if  to  render  their  fate  more  cruel ; for  fuch  of 
them  as  had  neither  died  of  the  fright,  nor  been  butchered  by 
miftake,  were  turned  out  naked,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a keen 
freezing  night,  into  a wafte  covered  with  fnow,  at  the  difiance  of 
fix  long  miles  from  any  inhabited  place. 

• * - T ' f -t  ' ' _ 

The  morning  dawned,  and  difcovered  the  horrid  deed  in  all 
its  guilt.  Thirty-eight  flaughtered  bodies  were  drawn  out,  and 
the  women  were  in  general  found  either  ftarved  to  death,  or 
expiring,  with  their  children,  under  rocks  and  hedges. 

t % . * r • t • ' r - . f.  » * ? , J *»  ? ' « j 

This  horrid  bufinefs  was  never  fufficiently  examined.  The 
king  endeavoured  to  throw  the  odium  from  himfelf,  by  faying 
that  it  was  an  overfight,  commited  in  the  hurry  of  fubfcribing 
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his  royal  mandates.  But  it  may  be  alked,  if  a mandate  from 
the  throne  was  of  fo  little  confequence  as  to  be  figned  without 
confideration ; or  whether  ignorance  or  hurry,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
can  be  admitted  as  an  excufe  ? Various  circumftances,  however, 
and  particularly  the  lenity  fhown  to  all  concerned  in  this  bufinels, 
rendered  this  apology  certainly  defective.  Whether  his  majef- 
ty’s  confidence  ever  admonilhed  him  relative  to  this  bufinefs,  or 
by  what  cafuiftry  he  might  undertake  to  appeafe  this  monitor, 
does  not  appear ; but  the  imputation  of  guilt  ftuck  fall  to  his 
charadter,  and  his  not  punifhing  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder 
with  due  rigour,  was,  as  bifhop  Burnet  himfelf  allows,  the 
greateft  blot  in  his  whole  reign. 

With  refpedl  to  the  inferior  agents,  they  pretended,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  to  be  nothing  but  mere  machines,  fince,  when 
converting  deliberately  on  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  they  foothed 
their  confciences  with  the  idea,  that  their  officers  were  to  be  an- 
fwerable  for  the  treachery.  The  officers,  on  their  part,  to  make 
the  moft  favourable  fuppofition,  perhaps  confidered  themfelves 
alfo  as  reduced  to  machines  by  the  king’s  authority : but,  fiip- 
pofing  that  they  did  confole  themfelves  with  this  idea,  why  not 
fall  on  the  Macdonalds  at  firft  ? why  feaft  upon  their  bounty, 
and  pledge  their  honour  that  no  harm  ffiould  happen,  while  it 
was  their  intention  to  murder  them  ? 

With”  minds  full  of  gloomy  ideas,  fuggefted  by  refledling  on 
this  horrid  tranfadlion,  and  hearing  the  circumftances  confirmed 
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by  thofe  fo  nearly  interefted,  we  left  the  glen,  and  returned  - to 
the  ferry-houfe  at  Ballichellifh,  and  after  refting  our  horfes,  and 
taking  fome  refrefhment,  we  crofled  the  loch,  and  proceeded 
along  the  banks  of  another  arm,  to  Fort  William,  which  is  dif- 
tant  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  ferry.  The  road  is  ex- 
tremely good,  and,  being  carried  very  near  the  loch,  is  pleafant. 
About  half  way,  or  rather  more,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
water,  we  faw  Inverfcadle  houfe,  the  prelent  refidence  of  Mac- 
Donald of  Glencoe.  A few  miles  farther,  the  loch  turns  north- 
ward, forming  nearly  a right  angle  with  its  former  direction  ; it 
here  takes  the  name  of  Loch-Eil : near  the  head  of  it  is  a good 
houfe,  which  is  the  occafional;  refidence  of  the  laird  of  Lochiel, 
the  chief  of  the  formerly  powerful  clan  of  Camerons. 

The  greateftpart  of  this  country,  as  well  as  many  other  parts 
of  the  highlands,  has  been  converted  into  fheep  farms,  which 
has  nearly  depopulated  them : the  inhabitants  having  been 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  other  countries,  where,  by  engaging  in 
manufadlures,  or  a fea-faring  life,  they  might  be  able  to  fupport 
their  young  families.  It  was  pleafantly  obferved,  by  a gentle- 
man from  Invernefs,  who  accompanied  us  on  this  part  of  our  road, 
that  the  warriors  of  the  mountains  had  been  metamorphofed  into 
fheep.  That  the  mountains  of  this  country  are  better  adapted 
for  fheep  than  black  cattle,  will  not,  I think,  admit  of  a doubt. 
Under  the  fheep  fyftem  they  make  a much  better.return,  both 
to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord ; and  furnifh,  in  the  wool  of  the 
fheep,  a large  fund  for  manu  failure  and  commerce ; but  all 
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thefe  advantages,  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  effedt  which  this  fyAem  has  produced  on  the 
population  of  the  country.  By  joining  together  two,  three,  or 
more  farms,  and  converting  them  into  a flieep  walk,  twelve  or 
fixteen  tenants,  with  their  families,  are  thrown  out  of  their 
ufual  line  of  employment,  the  greateif  number  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  emigrate.  When  one  man  occupies  the  lpace  which 
would  be  occupied  by  thefe,  his  private  gain  will  by  no  means 
compenfate  for  the  public  lofs.  To  banifh  that  hardy  race  by 
which  our  battles  have  been  fought,  and  our  fleets  manned, 
mull  prove  a national  lofs ; it  muff  likewife  be  a ferious  mif- 
fortune  to  the  diAridt  to  have  its  numbers  greatly  diminifhed ; 
as  it  is  certain,  that  the  riches  of  any  country  muft  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  its  people,  if  their  induifry  be  properly 
directed. 

The  proprietor  may  perhaps  think  that  all  this  is  nothing  to 
him,  provided  one  man  can  give  him  a higher  rent  than  ten  or 
twenty.  He  can  colledt  his  rent  with  greater  eafe,  and  makes 
no  account  of  the  pleaflire  of  communicating  the  means  of  fub- 
fiflence  and  happinefs  to  a number  of  his  fellow-creatures ; nei- 
ther does  he  remember  the  affiAance  which  their  forefathers  have 
given  to  his,  in  obtaining  and  defending  thofe  pofleflions  from 
which  they  are  now  expelled.  In  making  thefe  obfervations,  I 
ipeak  of  land  proprietors  in  general ; there  are  fome  exceptions 
which  do  honour  to  their  country.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  I am 
indebted  for  feveral  obfervations  on  fheep  walks,  mentions  the 
Vol.  I.  Q q 
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following  noble  reply  of  a highland  chieftain,  who  was  advifed 
to  remove  his  people,  and  put  his  land  under  Iheep.  “ Their 
forefathers,”  faid  he,  “ got  and  fecured  my  eftate  by  their  blood 
and  their  lives,  and  I think-  they  have  a natural  claim  to  a fliare- 
of  it*.” 


But  a circumftaiice  in  which  the  felf-intereft  of  the  propri- 
etor lee  ms  more  nearly  concerned,  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
account ; I mean  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  to  which  a total 
flop  is  put  by  the  prefent  fyftem,  and  what  is  wrnrfe  than  this,, 
the  ground  that  has  been  refcued  from  wildnefs  by  the  indulfry 
and  labour  of  ages,  will  become  a wildernefs  again.  By  means 
of  Iheep,  rents  may  immediately  be  raifed  more  rapidly,,  but  will 
not  admit  of  much  farther  progrefs:  by  cultivation  they  are  ad- 
vanced more  flowly;  but  by  a gradual  progrefs,  will  arrive  at  a 
much  greater  height.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that 
no  country  can  become  rich  by  pafturage  alone.  Pafturage  mull 
be  conjoined  with  agriculture,  and  both  of  them  with  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  before  any  great  degree  of  prolperity  can 
be  attained.  It  would  therefore  be  the  intered:  of  land  propri- 
etors, to  endeavour  to  unite  all  thefe  advantages  in  one  fyftem,  by 
encourag-ino;  fmall  tenants  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  land  will 
allow,  by  which  their  eftates  would  be  not  only  improving  in 
cultivation,  and  their  rents  progreflively  riling,  but  the  country 
flourifhing.  * 

* Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylelhire. 
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Dr.  Smith  mentions  the  following  fadl,  which  will  ftrongly 
illuftrate  and  corroborate  thefe  obfervations.  A few  years  ago, 
a large  eftate  in  Argylefhire  was  converted  into  fheep  walks,  and 
let  at  an  advanced  rent  to  a few  ftoremafters.  From  twenty-five 
to  thirty  of  the  former  tenants,  who  could  not  difpofe  of  them- 
felves  other  wife,  were  allowed  one  large  farm  among  them  all, 
and  the  rent  of  it  advanced  in  the  fame  proportion  with  thofe 
around  it.  The  arable  part  of  the  farm,  with  as  much  more  of 
it  as  was  capable  of  cultivation,  was  divided  into  as  many  fhares 
as  there  were  families,  and  each  fet  down  upon  his  own  lot. 
Here  they  fell  to  work  with  plough,  fpade,  and  mattock ; occa- 
fionally  uniting  their  forces  to  what  they  could  not  fingly  per- 
form: at  the  fame  time,  they  joined  their  little  money  and  credit 
to  put  a common  flock  of  fheep  upon  the  mountain,  and  em- 
ployed a common  fhepherd  to  take  charge  of  them their  flock, 
profpered,  their  fields  produced  abundantly,  and  were  yearly 
becoming  larger,  by  adding  to  the  cultivated  part  a portion  of 
what  had  formerly  been  wafte.  The  men  not  only  raifed  a 
iufficiency  of  food  to  ferve  their  families,  but  fome  of  them  had 
alfo  a fiurplus  to  fpare ; while  their  wives  fpun  a confiderable  part 
of  the  wool  produced  by  the  fheep,  and  fold  the  yarn  in  the 
market.  In  fhort,  they  fo  improved  the  ground  and  their  own 
circumflances  together,  that  it  was  thought  they  could  do  well 
enough  without  the  mountain;  of  which  they  were  accordingly 
deprived,  and  their  hopes  of  thriving  vanifhed.  The  experiment 
however  was  fairly  tried;  and  from  100  to  150  fouls  paid  their 
rent,  and  derived  their  living  from  one  farm,  and  probably  with- 
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out  any  fenfible  diminution  of  the  cattle  which  it  was  capable  of 
maintaining,  if  no  part  of  it  had  been  tilled.  Had  the  wilefl 
politicians  fet  themfelves  to  contrive  what  plan  would  be  mod; 
for  the  general  intereft  of  the  country,  perhaps  they  could  not 
have  devifed  a better  than  this,  in  which  every  part  of  the  foil 
was  applied  to  its  proper  ufe,  and  in  which  tillage,  padiurage, 
manufacture,  and  commerce,  were  all  united,  fo  as  to  give  each 
other  their  mutual  aid..  By  fiich  management  as  this,  the  hills 
might  be  covered  with  fheep,  the  plains  with  corn,  the  lands- 
improved,  and  the  people  numerous  and  happy 

From  the  time  of  introducing  fheep  walks,  a very  great 
change  is  faid  to  have  been  obferved,  even  in  the  difpofitions  of 
the  people:  till  then,  they  fhowed  in  general  little  wifh  to  emi- 
grate. Round  every  fire,  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  was 
reheardng  tales  of  “ the  days  of  the  years  that  are  gone;”  the 
aCtions  of  great  men,  and  the  warlike  feats  of  their  anceftors- 
By  fuch  converfation  the  young  mind,  fired  with  the  fpirit  of 
great  examples,  eagerly  panted  after  an  opportunity  of  being  fig- 
nalized,  by  furmounting  difficulties,  and  by  encountering  dangers- 
Attachment  to  the  chief,  and  jealoufy  of  his  honour,  were  reck- 
oned primary  virtues:  thefe  were  inculcated  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  were  ftrengthened  by  habit,  and  fpread  by  example.  The 
country  is  now  thinned  of  inhabitants ; the  people  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  native  hills,  dear  to  them  from  having  been 
the  refidence  of  their  anceftors  from  time  immemorial  ;'and  from 

* Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey,  of  Argylefhire. 
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having  been  the  fcenes  of  the  happieft  part  of  their  life,  when 
every  thing  could  pleafe.  The  generous  fpirit  of  the  highlander 
is  in  a great  meafure  extinCt.  Where  in  ten  or  fifteen  families  a 
hardy  race  was  reared,  ever  ready  to  repel  an  enemy,  and  gain 
glory  to  their  country,  an  opulent  tackfman,  with  a folitary  herd* 
occupy  the  lands.. 

One  only  mafler  grafps  the  whole  domain,. 

and  half  a tillage  flints  the  fmiling  plain 

While  reflecting  on  thefe  circumflances,  we  arrived  at  Fort  FortWlUIamr 
William,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  loch, 
where  it  begins  to  turn  northwards,  to  form  Loch  lei.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  called  Maryburgh,  is  a fmall  incon- 
fiderable  place : there  are  fome  few  tolerable  houfes,  but  the 
greater  number  feem  very  poor  habitations.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  500,  mofl  of  whom  have  fcarcely  any  em- 
ployment except  in  the  herring  fifhery,  which  is  here  inconfide- 
rable.  This  place  feems  well  fituated  for  a woollen  manufactory,  Well  fituated 

fora  Woollen 

which,  if  properly  eflablifhed,  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  coun-  Manufaftory. 

try ; would  enhance  the  value  of  eflates,  and  give  employment  to 

thofe  who  are  driven  from  their  farms  by  the  introduction  of 

fheep.  Fort  William  is  a great  market  for  wool;-  many  of  the 

Englifh  manufacturers  come  hither  to  purchafe  this  commodity, 

which  they  fend  immediately  by  fea  to  Liverpool  and  other 

ports.  The  communication  from  hence  to  the  fea  by  Loch- 
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Linnhe  is  very  good:  fhips  of  anv  fize  can  come  up  to  Fort 
William.  Here  is  likewife  plenty  of  peat  for  fuel,  and  coals 
might  be  imported  fufficiently  cheap.  Fifh  of  various  kinds  are 
very  plentiful,  particularly  herrings,  haddocks,  whitings,  falmon, 
&c.  Thefe  circumftances  are  all  favourable  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  a manufa£lory  of  coarfe  woollens  : it  only  feems  to  want  a 
beginning.  Many  of  the  highland  gentlemen  begin  to  look 
with  lefs  contempt  on  manufactures  than  formerly,  and  feveral 
have  fent  their  Tons  to  Glafgow  to  be  inftruded  in  the  muflin 
branch.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  attention  of  fome  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William,  to  fend  their 
Tons  to  learn  the  woollen  manufafhire  in  Yorkfhire,  with  a view 
to  an  eftablifhment  here  ? 


The  fort  is  of  a triangular  form,  with  two  bullions ; it  has 
fifteen  twelve  pounders,  fome  mortars,  and  a confiderable  ar- 
;moury.  It  was  built  during  the  ul'urpation  of  Cromwell,  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  general  Monk*,  and  occupied  much 

more 


* During  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  many  of  the  highland  chiefs  continued  faith- 
•fully  attached  to  the  royal  caufe  ; thefe,  however,  one  after  another,  made  their 
peace  with  general  Monk,  excepting  Sir  Ewin  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  whom  no  in- 
treaties  could  induce  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  his  king.  Monk  left  no  method  unat- 
tempted to  bribe  him  into  fubmiflion,  and  held  out  propofals  fo  very  flattering,  that 
he  was  importuned  by  many  of  his  friends  to  accept  of  them ; but  he  defpifed  them 
all,  and  fcorned  to  fubmit.  Monk  finding  all  his  . attempts  ineffectual,  refolved  to 
plant  this  garrifon,  in  order  to  keep  the  chief  and  his  dependants  in  awe.  Sir  Ewin 
being  informed  of  this  defign,  thought  the  beft  plan  would  be  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  their  march  from  Invernefs,  as  he. imagined  they  would  come  from  thence  to  ereCt 
,tjie  fort;  but  they  arrived. fuddenly  by  fea,  and  dil'concerted  all  his  meafures.  They 
3 brought 
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more  grounU  at  that  time  than  it  does  at  prefent,  containing 
no  fewer  than  2, coo  effective  troops.  Colonel  Braym  was  the' 

fir  ft 

brought  with  them  fuch  plenty  of  materials,  and  were  in  the  vicinity  of  fo  much  wood, 
that  within  one  day  after  their  landing  the  fort  was  erected,  and  the  troops  fecured 
from  danger. 

The  laird  of  Lochiel  faw  all  their  motions  from  a neighbouring  eminence,  and 
finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  them- with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  retired  to  a 
wood  on  the  north  fide  of  Lochiel,  called  Achdalew,  from  whence  he  had  a good 
view  of  his  enemy  at  Inverlochy...  He  difmiffed  his  followers  to  remove  their  cattle 
farther  from  the  enemy,  and  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  provifions,  excepting  thirty- 
eight  choice  men  whom  he  kept  as  a guard.  Ke  had  alfo  fpies  about  the  garrifon, 
who  informed  him  of  all  their  tranfadlions.  Five  days  after  their  arrival  at  Inver- 
lochy, the  governor  clifpatched  300  of  his  men  in  two  veffels,  which  were  to  fail 
northward,  and  anchor  on  each  fide  of  the  fhore  near  Achdalew.  Lochiel  being  in- 
formed that  their  defign  was  to  cut  down  his  wood,  and  carry  away  his  cattle,  was 
determined  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  every  tree  and  hide:  favoured  by  the  woods, 
he  came  pretty  clofe  to  the  fhore,  where  he  faw  their  motions  fo  diftindlly,  that  he 
counted  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  {hip,  and  found  that  the  armed  men  exceeded 
J40,  befides  a number  of  workmen  with  axes  and  other  inftruments. 

Having  fully  fatisfied  himfelf  ia  this  refpedl,  he  returned  to  his  friends  and  called 
a council  of  war.  The  younger  part  of  them  were  keen  for  attacking,  but  the  older 
and  more  experienced,  remonftrated  againft  it,  as  a very  rafti  and  hazardous  enter- 
prize.  Lochiel  then  afked  two  of.  the  party,  who  had  ferved  with  him  in  feveral  (harp 
adlions,  if  ever  they  faw  him  engage  on  terms  fo  difadvantageous  ? They  declared 
they  never  did.  Animated  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  for  he  was  then  very  young;,  he 
infilled  in  a fhort,  but  fpirited,  fpeech,  that  if  they  had  any  regard  for  their  king,  their  ' 
chief,  or  their  own  honour,  they  would  attack  the  Englifh,  “ For,”  fays  he,  “if 
every  one  kills  his  man,  which  I hope  you  will,  I will  anfwer  for  the  reft.”  Upon 
tins  they  cheerfully  confented,  but  requefted  that  he  and  his  young  brother  Allan, 
would  ftand  at  a ciiftance  from  the  danger.  Lochiel  could  not  hear  with  any  patience 
this  propofal  with  regard  to  himfelf,  but  commanded  his  brother,  who  was  equally 
anxious  to  {hare  the  danger,  to  be  bound  to  a tree,  leaving  a little  boy  to  attend  him; 
but  he  foon  prevaded  on  the  boy,  by  threats  and  intreaties,  to  difengage  him,  and  ran  : 
to  the  conflict. 

The  Camerons  being  fomewhat  more  than  thirty  in  number,  armed  partly  with  muf- 
quets,  and  partly  with  bows,  kept  their  pieces  and  arrows  till  their  very  muzzles  and 

points 
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Frft  governor,  and  the  fort  was  then  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
•of  the  “ Garrifon  of  Inverlochy.”  In  the  time  of  King  William, 

it 

points  aimoft  touched  the  breafts  of  their  enemies : the  very  firft:  fire  killed  about  thirty? 
they  immediately  took  their  broad  fwords,  and  laid  about  with  incredible  fury.  The  Eng- 
lifti  defended  themfelves  with  their  mufquets  and  bayonets  with  great  bravery,  but  to 
little  purpofe.  The  combat  was  long  and  obftinate;  at  laft  the  Englifli  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated towards  the  fihip,  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  fighting  with  aftonilhing 
refolution.  Lochiel,  to  prevent  their  flight,  ordered  two  or  three  of  his  men  to  run 
before,  and  from  behind  a bufh  to  make  a noife,  as  if  there  was  another  party  of  high- 
landers ftationed  to  intercept  their  retreat.  This  took  fo  effe&ually,  that  they  flop- 
ped, and,  animated  by  rage,  madnefs,  and  defpair,  renewed  their  fight  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  and  wanted  nothing  but  proper  arms  to  make  Lochiel  repent  of  his  ftrata- 
gem.  They  were  at  lafl,  however,  forced  to  give  way,  and  betake  themfelves  to  their 
heels  5 the  Camerons  purfued  them  chin  deep  in  the  fea.  Of  the  Englifh,  138  were 
found  dead,  while  Lochiel  only  loft  five  men. 

In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himfelf  had  feveral  wonderful  efcapes.  In  the  re- 
treat of  the  Englifh,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  braveft  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a 
bulh,  where  he  obferved  Lochiel  purfuing  alone,  and  darting  upon  him,  thought  him- 
felf fure  of  his  prey.  They  met  with  equal  fury;  the  combat  was  long  doubtful. 
The  Engliftt  officer  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  ftrength  and  fize,  but  Lochiel  ex- 
ceeded him  in  nimblenefs  and  a&ivity,  and  forced  the  fword  out  of  his  hand  ; upon 
which,  his  antagonift  flew  upon  him  like  a tiger  ; they  clofed,  and  wreftled,  till  both 
fell  on  the  ground  in  each  others  arms.  The  Englifh  officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and 
prefled  him  hard ; but  ftretching  forth  his  neck,  and  attempting  to  difengnge  himfelf, 
Lochiel,  who  by  this  t-ime  had  his  hands  at  liberty,  with  his  left  hand  feized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  bit  it  witn  his  teeth  quite  through, 
bringing  away  his  mouthful,  which  he  often  afterwards  faid,  was  the  fweeteji  bite  he 
ever  had  in  his  life.  Immediately  after  this  encounter,  when  continuing  the  purfuit, 
he  found  his  men  chin  deep  in  the  fea;  he  quickly  followed  them,  and  obferving  a 
man  on  the  deck  aiming  his  piece  at  him,  plunged  into  the  fea,  and  efcaped  fo  nar- 
rowly, that  the  hair  on  the  back  part  of  his  head  was  cut,  and  a little  of  the  fkin 
taken  off.  Soon  afterwards  a fimilar  attempt  was  made  to  fhoothim,  when  his  fofter 
brother  threw  himfelf  before  him,  and  received  the  fhot  in  his  breaft,  preferring  the 
life  of  his  chief  10  his  own. Appendix  to  Pennant’s  Tour. 

In  this  way  did  the  bold  and  refolute  chief  harafs  the  new  garrifon  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, making  them  often  pay  dear  for  their  depredations  on  his  property,  till  at 
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it  was  rebuilt  on  a lefs  fcale,  with  hone  and  lime  inftead  of  earth. 
In  the  year  1 746,  it  flood  a liege  of  five  weeks,  which  commenced 
on  the  24th  of  February,  and  was  raifed  on  the  3d  of  April  fol- 
lowing, with  the  lofs  of  only  fix  men  killed,  and  twenty-four 
wounded.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a place  of  flrength,  and 
for  feveral  years  pafi:  has  been  garrifoned  only  by  a few  invalids. 
Some  time  ago,  about  a fourth  part  of  the  wall  was  undermined, 
and  fwept  away  by  the  river  Nevis,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
ever  fince  been  going  to  ruin,  and  there  feems  little  probability 
of  its  being  repaired.  Captain  Cochrane  is  the  commanding 
officer,  to  whom  I had  a letter  of  introduction,  but  he  was  fo 
much  indilpofed  that  we  could  not  fee  him. 

Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  been  attending 
the  remains  of  a lady  to  the  place  of  interment,  a few  miles  dis- 
tant, and  we  faw  many  of  them  return  more  than  half  feas 
over.  We  found  our  inn  wretched  beyond  any  thing  we  had  met 
with,  they  had  neither  corn  nor  hay,  the  attendance  was  bad, 
and  the  beds  abominable.  Indeed,  I found  mine  fo  uncom- 
fortable, that  I was  glad  to  rife  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
I took  a walk  to  the  burial  ground,  a little  out  of  the  town,  and 
meditated  among  the  tombs  for  near  an  hour.  1 then  returned, 
and  roufed  my  companion.  I am  afhamed  to  fay  that  this  inn 
was  kept  by  an  Engliffiman. 

laft,  finding  his  country  impoverifhed,  and  his  people  almoft  ruined,  he  liftened  to 
the  repeated  folicitations  which  were  made  to  him,  and  fubmitted  on  terms  of  bis 
own  dilating.  Monk  immediately  wrote  him  a letter  of  thanks,  which  was  dated 
at  Dalkeith,  the  5th  of  June  1655, 
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July  27.  Immediately  after  breakfaft  we  left  Fort  William, 
taking  the  road  to  Fort  Auguftus,  and  travelling  along  the  banks 
of  the  Lochy,  a confiderable  river,  which  runs  out  of  a lake  of  the 
lame  name.  About  a mile  from  the  fort,  and  clofe  to  the  Lochy 

Inverlochy  on  our  left,  we  palfed  the  ruins  of  Inverlochy  caftle,  which  has 

Caftle.' 

once  been  a place  of  confiderable  ftrength  and  magnitude.  It 
is  a quadrangular  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles, 
like  the  caftle  at  Inverary,  and  is  nearly  100  feet  every  way 
within  the  walls,  which  are  nine  feet  in  thicknels ; and  the 
whole  building,  including  the  towers,  covers  above  an  acre  and 
a half  of  ground.  At  the  gate  between  the  fouth  and  eaft  towers, 
are  the  remains  of  the  draw-bridge.  Three  of  the  towers  have 
been  provided  with  fally-ports,  very  well  contrived,  and  clofe  to 
the  arrow  holes  which  flanked  them.  To  the  loweft  ftory  of 
each  tower  is  a door,  leading  to  it  from  the  inner  area  of  the 
caftle,  and  a winding  ftair  up  to  the  fecond  ftory  through  the 
middle  of  the  wall.  Every  tower  is  built  with  loop-holes  on 
each  flde,  fo  contrived  as  to  flank  and  defend  the  whole  curtain 
of  the  rampart  as  far  as  the  next  tower.  Thefe  loop  or  arrow 
holes  are  well  contrived  to  allow  the  archers  a free  aim,  and  de- 
fend them  at  the  fame  time  from  any  weapons  without.  The 
weftern  tower  is  called  Cumming' s 'Tower.  It  is  faid  that  there 
was  formerly  a thriving  town  called  Inverlochy,  adjacent  to  this 
caftle,  which  feme  of  the  old  hiftorians  deferibe  as  the  emporium 
of  the  weft  of  Scotland  ; but  of  this  there  are  no  other  veftiges 
than  fome  paved  ways,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  ftreets. 


From 
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From  the  name  of  the  weftern  tower,  and  other  circum- 
fiances,  it  feems  probable  that  this  caftle  was  occupied  by  the 
Cummings  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  when  this 
clan  was  at  its  zenith  of  power ; and,  previous  to  that  period,  by 
the  Thanes  of  Lochaber,  particularly  by  Bancho,  predeceffor  of 
the  race  of  Stewart.  A little  below  the  caftle  there  is  a pleafant 
walk,  which  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Bancho’s  walk  *.  There 
is  a tradition  that  this  caftle  was  once  a royal  refidence,  and 
that  the  famous  league  between  Charles  the  Great  of  France, 
and  Achaius  king  of  Scots,  was  figned  here  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  monarch  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

But  I fear  the  reader  will  think  that  too  much  time  has  been 
already  taken  up  in  defcribing  this  monument  of  human  im 
duftry,  which  a few  ages  will  probably  obliterate,  while  there  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a work  of  nature  fo  ftupendous, 
as  to  caufe  this  puny  effort  of  man  to  dwindle  into  nothing.  Op- 
pofite  to  the  caftle  on  the  right,  Benevis,  the  higheft  hill  in  Bene  vis. 
Britain  ff,  elevates  his  rugged  front  far  above  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  his  ftimmit  and  broken  Tides  being  covered  with  eter- 
nal fnows. 

As  our  time  did  not  permit  us  to  afcend  this  mountain,  I fliall 
iubjoin  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Fraser,  minifter  of  Kil- 
malie,  in  his  Statiftical  Report  of  that  parifh. 

* See  the  Statiftical  Account  of  the  Parifhes  of  Kihnalie  and  Kilmanivaig. 

t The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  is  4,370  feet. 
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“ This  hill  is  eafily  afcended  by  a ridge  towards  the  weft, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  up  the  river  Nevis,  from  the  houfe 
where  the  proprietor  refides.  There  is  good  pafture  for  fheep 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  furrounding  hills,  for  a great  way  up. 
The  view  is  entirely  confined  within  Glenevis,  till  you  have 
afcended  about  500  yards  perpendicular.  Indeed  the  valley, 
though  confined,  prefents  an  agreeable  profpedl.  The  vifta  is 
beautified  by  a diversity  of  bufhes,  fhrubs,  and  birch-woods  the 
habitations  of  the  roe,  befides  many  little  verdant  fpots ; a neat 
rural  manfion,  encircled  by  a flourifhing  plantation  ; a river  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vale,  which,  after  having  been  broken  by  a 
heap  of  mif-fhapen  ftones,  glides  away  in  a clear  ftream ; and, 
wandering  through  woods,  vales,  and  rocks,  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
fea  at  Fort  William.  To  heighten  the  pleafure  of  this  charm- 
ing view,  the  fea  and  fhores  prefent  themfelves.  This  is  fuch  a 
profpedt  as  muft  expand  the  heart,  and  delight  the  fpedfator  at- 
tached to  the  charms  of  nature  and  rural  fcenes  ; and  recal  to 
mind  the  days  of  old,  when  princes  are  faid  to  have  tended  their 
herds  amidft  the  beauties  of  Arcadia. 

“ Upon  afcending higher  the  profpedf  opens  to  the  fouth-weft, 
and  you  behold  the  Straights  of  Corran,  the  iflands  of  Shuna 
and  Lifmore  ; the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Mull,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Sucle  and  Kerrera,  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Argyle. 
At  this  altitude  two  elevated  hills  make  their  appearance  over 
thefe  ifles,  which,  by  their  ftiape,  declare  themfelves  to  be  the 
Paps  of  fund.  Turning  to  the  weft,  and  inclining  a little  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  north,  you  fee  the  Email  illes,  particularly  Rum  and 
Canna,  and  the  found  that  feparates  them  from  Skye  ; beyond 
all  thefe  the  Cullin  hills,  which  form  the  weft  part  of  Skye  itfelf. 
Here  the  prolpedt  to  the  eaft  is  obftrudted  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain;  but  ftill  every  part  of  Locheil  can  be  ealily 
obferved,  over  which  the  whole  horizon  is  furprifingly  equal. 
One  uninterrupted  range  of  hills,  which  rife  one  behind  another, 
prefents  no  particular  objedt  worth  diftinguilhing. 

“ From  the  altitude  of  600  or  700  yards  upward  there  is  no 
vegetation  at  all,  but  merely  rocks  and  ftony  parts,  without  even 
the  mixture  of  earth.  Thefe  parts  are  called  Scarnachs.  They 
are  . quite  flat,  and  may  be  walked  over  without  any  detriment : 
upon  entering  them,  l'ome  excellent  fprings  of  water  are  to  be 
found.  Here  one  is  deceived  with  the  appearance  of  a high 
part,  which  feems  to  be  the  top  of  the  hill:  the  deception  re- 
turns, and  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before  you  reach  the  fum- 
mit,  which  is  rather  flat,  and  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
fegment  of  an  arch  held  in  a horizontal  pofltion;  the  left  fide 
appears  to  be  the  higheft.  Hence  you  walk  with  eafe  over  the 
flat  weather-beaten  ftones  that  lie  clofe  to  each  other,  with  a 
gentle  declivity,  and  form  an  ealy  pavement  to  the  foot.  You 
now  come  all  at  once  to  the  brink  of  a precipice  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  is  almoll:  perpendicular,  and 
certainly  not  lefs  than  400  or  500  yards  deep,  perhaps  more,  as 
it  appears  to  exceed  the  third  part  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
hill.  A ftranger  is  aftonilhed  at  the  light  of  this  dreadful  rock, 
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which  has  a quantity  of  fnow  lodged  in  its  bofom  through  the 
whole  year.  The  found  of  a ftone,  thrown  over  the  cliff  to  the 
bottom,  cannot  be  heard  when  it  falls,  fo  that  the  height  of  the 
precipice  cannot  be  afcertained  by  that  eafy  experiment. 

ei  Looking  to  the  eaff,  Loch-Laggan  appears,  and  to  the’fouth- 
eaff,  Loch-Rannoch  in  Perthfhire;  but  Loch-Tay  being  covered 
by  the  land  cannot  be  feen,  nor  Loch-Erracht.  If  you  have  a 
good  map  in  company,  lay  it  here  in  a horizontal  pofition,  and 
placing  your  eye  over  that  part  of  it  where  Benevis  is  delineated, 
turn  it  till  the  natural  pofition  of  Loch-Rannoch  coincides  with 
its  image  on  the  map,  and  you  will  then  have  before  your  eye  a 
true  reprefentation  of  the  objects  in  view. 

“ In  this  manner  you  will  be  able  to  difcover  the  names  of  thofe 
high  mountains  which  rife  above  the  reff ; viz.  Cruachan  in 
Glenorchay;  Shichallion,  Ben-more,  and  Ben-lawers  in  Perth- 
fhire ; B hill  an  in  Glencoe;  Ben-more  in  the  illand  of  Mull; 
Bennanis,  and  other  hills  in  Rofs-fhire.  The  whole  of  the  great 
glen  of  Scotland,  from  Fort  George  to  the  found  of  Mull,  is  at 
once  in  view,  comprehending  the  frefh  water  lakes  of  Nefs, 
Oich,  and  Lochy,  and  all  the  courfe  of  the  two  rivers,  Nefs  and 
Lochy,  from  their  fource  to  the  places  where  they  enter  the  fait 
water,  running  in  oppofite  dire&ions,  the  one  north-eaff  and  the 
other  fouth-weff  One  fees  at  once  acrofs  the  ifland  eaftward 
toward  the  German  fea,  and  weftward  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
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“ Nature  here  appears  on  a majeftic  fcale,  and  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  profpeft  engages  one’s  whole  attention.  Particular  objedls 
are  but  few  in  number,  but  they  are  of  no  common  dimenfions. 

“Just  over  the  opening  of  the  found,  at  the  fbuth-weft  corner 
of  Mull,  Colonfay  rifes  out  of  the  fea  like  a fhade  of  miff,  at  the 
diftance  of  more  than  ninety  miles.  Shuna  and  Lifmore  appear 
like  fmall  fpots  of  rich  verdure,  and  though  near  thirty  miles 
diftant  feem  quite  under  the  fpe&ator.  The  low  parts  of  Jura 
cannot  be  difcerned,  nor  any  part  of  Ida  ; far  lefs  the  coaft  of 
Ireland,  which  fome  hawe  pretended  to  fee  from  the  top  of 
Benevis.  Such,  however,  is  the  wide  extent  of  view  from  the 
fummit  of  this  mountain,  that  it  reaches  1 70  miles  from  the 
horizon  of  the  fea,  at  the  Murray  Firth  on  the  north-eaft,  to  the 
ifland  of  Colonfay  on  the  fouth-weft. 

“The  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  mentioned  above, 
opening  like  huge  walls  and  ramparts,  yield  a curious  variety  of 
agreeable  wild  profpe&s;  the  vaft  windings  whereof  rather  di- 
verfify  the  fcene  than  obftrudl  the  eye : the  extremities  of  the 
hills  declining  gradually  from  their  feveral  fummits,  open  into 
vallies,  affording  variegated  views  of  woods,  rivers,  plains,  and 
lakes.  The  torrents  of  water  which  here  and  there  tumble 
down  the  precipices,  and  in  many  places  break  through  the 
cracks  and  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  arreft  the  eye,  and  fufpend  the 
mind  in  awful  aftonifhment.  In  a word,  the  number,  the  extent, 
and  the  variety  of  the  feveral  profpe&s,  the  irregular  wildnefs  of 
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the  hills,  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  precipices,  the  noife  of  rivulets 
and  of  torrents  breaking  and  foaming  among  the  Rones  in  fuch 
a diverfity  of  fhapes  and  colours,  the  fhining  fmoothnefs  of  the 
leas  and  lakes,  the  rapidity  and  rumbling  of  the  rivers  falling 
from  fhelve  to  fhelve,  and  forcing  their  Rreams  through  a mul- 
titude of  obRruftions,  the  ferenity  of  the  azure  Ikies,  and  the 
lplendour  of  the  glorious  fun  riding  in  the  brightnefs  of  his  ma- 
jeRy,  have  fomething  fo  charmingly  wild  and  romantic,  and  fo 
congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind,  as  furpaffes  all  defcription, 
and  prefents  a fcene  of  which  the  moR  fervid  imagination  can 
fcarcely  form  an  idea. 

The  traveller  who  is  fo  callous  as  to  behold  all  this,  and  not 
feel  the  greatnefs  and  majefty  of  the  Almighty  Architect 
imprelfed  upon  his  heart,  muR  indeed  be  Rrangely  void  of  fenfe, 
of  taRe,  and  of  fentiment. 

Few  perfons  can  perform  a journey  to  the  top  of  Benevis,  and 
make  proper  obfervations  going  and  returning,  in  lefs  than  feven 
hours;  and  Rill  fewer,  without  feeling  in  their  limbs  the  effe&s 
of  the  fatigue  for  a day  or  two  afterwards.” 

Viewing  this  majeRic  mountain  at  a humble  diRance,  and 
continuing  our  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Lochy,  we  came  to  a 
dreary  moor,  and  crofied  the  Spean,  a rapid  torrent  running  be- 
tween high  and  perpendicular  rocks,  by  a bridge  remarkable  for 
High-bridge,  its  height,  and  which  is  therefore  properly  called  the  High-bridge : 
two  of  the  arches  are  ninety-five  feet  high.  This  bridge  was  built 
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by  general  Wade,  to  form  a communication  with  the  country, 
Thefe  public  works,  as  Mr.  "Pennant  obferves,  were  at  firA  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  old  chieftains, and  leffened  their  influence  greatly; 
for  by  admitting  ftrangers  among  them,  their  clans  were  taught 
that  the  lairds  were  not  the  greateA  men  in  the  world  ; but  they 
had  another  reafon  for  this  diflike,  which  was  much  more  folid. 
This  country  was  a den  of  thieves ; and  as  long  as  they  had  their 
waters,  their  torrents,  and  their  bogs  in  a Aate  of  nature,  the 
chiefs  made  their  excurfions,  and  could  plunder  and  retreat  with 
their  booty  in  full  lecurity;  and  fo  little  were  the  laws  regarded 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  till  after  the  late  rebellion,  no 
flop  could  be  put  to  this  infamous  pradlice.  The  Contribution 
called  Black-mail  was  publicly  levied  in  the  molt  barefaced  man- 
lier, by  leveral  of  the  plundering  chieftains,  over  a vaA  extent  of 
country';  whoever  paid  it  regularly,  had  their  cattle  infured,  but 
thofe  who  dared  to  refufe  were  fure  to  fuffer.  Among  thefe  free- 
booters, Rob  Roy  Macgregor  and  Barrifdale  were  particularly 
diftinguifhed.  Of  the  firA  fome  account  has  been  given  *.  In- 
deed, the  highlanders  at  that  time  eAeemed  the  open  theft  of 
cattle,  or  making  a creach , by  no  means  diflionourable : the 
young  men  confldered  it  as  a piece  of  gallantry,  by  which  they 
recommended  themfelves  to  their  miAreffes-f-.  The  opening  of 
roads,  and  Aationing  of  foldiers  at  the  chain  of  forts,  had  how- 
ever the  deflred  efle£l ; and  thefe  lawlefs  plunderers  were  at  laA 
rendered  peaceable  and  good  fubjedls.  This  chain  conflAs  of 
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Fort-George  on  the  eaft,  Fort-Auguftus  in  the  middle,  and  Fort- 
William  on  the  weft.  Thefe  forts  were  originally  of  confcquence 
in  a military  view;  at  prefen t the  chief  fervices  derived  from 
them,  and  particularly  Fort-William  and  Fort-Auguftus,  have 
been  preferving  the  country  from  robberies:  for  this  purpofe, 
detachments  are  occalionally  fent  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A dangerous  banditti,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  fixteen 
years  ago,  infefted  this  part  of  the  country;  the  military  from 
each  fort  purfued  them  among  the  caves  and  faftneffes  of  the 
mountains.  They  confifted  of  a fet  of  thieves,  deferters,  and 
murderers  leagued  together,  to  the  great  terror  and  annovance 
of  an  extenfive  diftrifl.  The  ringleaders  were  at  length  taken 
by  the  military  parties;  fome  of  them  were  tranfported,  and  the 
reft  hanged*.  Since  that  period  the  country  lias  been  perfectly 
fafe*. 

Another  benefit  which  has  been  derived  from  thefe  forts,  and 
the  roads  connedled  with  them,  has  been  the  civilization  of  the 
highlands.  The  Englifti  garrifons  which  have  fucceflively  oc- 
cupied the  forts,  and  the  number  of  travellers  to  whom  the  mili- 
tary roads  have  given  accefs,  have  undoubtedly  induced  the 
example  of  gentler  and  more  polifhed.  manners,  and  have  affifted 
in  banifhing  thofe  exclufive  prejudices  and  partialities-  in  favour 
of  an  individual  fuperior,  and  of  every  thing  attached  to  him, 
which  had  acquired  fuch  ferocity  under  the  fyftem  of  clanfliip. 
Bcfides,  by  thefe  means,  the  Englifti  language  has  been  much 
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improved ; we  had  often  occafion  to  remark  in  our  journey 
through  the  highlands,  that  thofe  who  could  fpeak  Englifh,  fpoke 
it  not  only  without  the  Scotticifms,  but  without  the  tone  of  the 
lowlanders  : this  was  particularly  evident  in  the  line  of  the  forts  ; 
both  at  Fort-Auguftus  and  Invernefs,  the  language  is  fpoken 
as  corredlly,  and  with  as  much  purity,  as  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. 


Soon  after  paffing  High-bridge,  we  entered  a dreary  and  bar- 
ren country,  called  Lochaber,  which  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
the  habitations  we  did  fee  are  as  wretched  as  can  be  conceived. 
A little  hut  built  with  flicks,  and  covered  with  fods,  with  a fmall 
hole  in  the  fide  to  fupply  the  place  of  a window;  yet  in  thefe 
cabins,  which  are  extremely  fmall,  fix  or  eight  perfons  often  live, 
or  rather  exift. 

The  chief  produce  of  this  country  is  black  cattle,  for  which  it 
has  been  long  famed;  thefe  are  in  general  fold  to  the  Englifii 
graziers  and  cattle  jobbers,  feveral  of  whom  vifit  this  country 
annually.  But  though  the  fiat  ground  is  flocked  with  black 
cattle,  the  hills  begin  to  be  covered  with  fheep*. 

The 

* It  was  on  one  of  the  wildeft  mountains  in  this  wild  country,  that  the  Pretender 
ere&ed  his  ftandard  in  the  year  1745,  having  landed,  for  the  conqueft  of  the  Britifh 
empire,  with  feven  officers,  and  arms  for  two  thoufand  men.  He  immediately,  on  his 
landing,  applied  to  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who,  on  feeing  him  arrive  in  a manner  fo 
unprotefted,  entreated  him  to  abandon  an  enterprize  for  which  he  was  fo  ill  prepared, 
and  pointed  out  the  many  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter:  upon  this  the  young  adven- 
turer grew  warm,  and  began  to  reproach  him  with  ingratitude  to  his  fovereign,  and 
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1 he  peafants  till  fmall  patches  of  ground  near  their  hutsr 
where  they  fow  fome  oats,  which  return  little  more  than  the 
feed.  They  likewife  cultivate  the  potatoe  with  tolerable  fuccefs, 
and  none  of  them  forget  to  cultivate  a little  barley,  to  be  manu- 
faftured  into  their  favourite  beverage,  whifky. 

’ r.  r> 
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About  twelve  miles  from  Fort-William,  we  obtained  the  firfl: 
fight  of  Loch-Lochy,  a very  fine  frefh  water  lake,  the  length  of 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  one  to  two. 
The  mountains  on  each  fide  are  very  fteep,  and  in  fome  parts 
covered  with  wood. 

Not  far  from  the  middle  of  this  lake  is  Letter  Findlay,  four- 
teen miles  diftant  from  Fort- William,  a poor  houfe,  where  we 
found  very  indifferent  entertainment.  While  our  horfes  were 
refrefhing,  we  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  loch,  and  perceiving  a 
boat  we  rowed  acrofs  the  water  and  back  again : its  breadth  is 
here  about  a mile  and  a half,  but  the  depth  of  that  part  we 
croffed  did  not  any  where  appear  to  exceed  four  or  five  yards. 
The  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  lake  afford  fine  pafturage  for  fheep. 
We  purfued  our  journey  along  the  fouthern  bank;  the  road  from 
its  firfl:  approach  to  the  lake  is  continued  about  eight  miles  along 
its  banks,  but  is  very  bad,  being  frequently  damaged  by  heaps  of 
jftones  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rapid  torrents  that 

a breach  of  honour.  This  was  the  right  key  to  the  heart  of  a highland  chieftain:  he 
told  him  that  he  would  follow  his  fortunes  to  the  laft,  and  immediately  took  a tender 
and  affe&ing  leave  of  his  family,  whom  he  fuppofed  he  fhould  never  more  behold. — 
The  event  of  this  wild  project  is  well  known. 
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fall  down  their  fides  during  heavy  rains,  and  which  muft  at  thof# 
times  render  the  roads  quite  impaffable. 

Soon  after  we  left  Loch-Lochy,  we  entered  Glengary,  a Glengary* 
narrow  glen  bounded  by  mountains  wooded  to  their  bafes.  Here 
we  met  with  a fmall  but  beautiful  lake,  called  Loch-Oich,  which  Loch-Oich. 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  long  ; its  banks  Hope  beautifully  into 
the  water,  forming  a number  of  little  bays,  and  there  are  fome 
pretty  little  tufted  iflands. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  are  the  ruins  of  Invergary  caflle,  which  Invergary. 

Calile. 

was  burnt  in  the  year  1745.  It  has  once  been  a large  building, 
and  is  now  a very  pidturefque  obje<5t:  near  to  it  is  a modern 
manfion,  the  refidence  of  Macdonnel  of  Glengary,  with  a formal 
avenue  of  trees  down  to  the  lake. 

After  leaving  Loch-Oich,  we  afcended  a riling  ground,  from, 
whence  the  head  of  Loch-Nefs,  with  its  rough  rocky  banks,, 
variegated  with  different  tints,  appeared  to  great  advantage.  On 
the  northern  fide  of  the  lake  near  its  head,  is  Fort-Auguftus,  Fort-Au- 

* , guftus. 

fituated  between  the  river  Oich,  which  runs  from  the  lake  of 
that  name,  and  the  Tarff,  iffuing  from  Loch-Tarff,  to  be  after- 
wards defcribed. 

Near  Fort-Auguftus  is  a village,  where  we  met  with  a very 
comfortable  inn,  and  good  ftabling  for  our  horfes,  confidering. 
that  it  was  a highland  ftable;  for  in  all  the  ftabies  we  had  met 
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with  in  this  country,  there  are  no  feparate  flails,  which  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  the  horfes,  and  even  dangerous.  This 
might  be  remedied  at  a trifling  expence;  but  the  fa6l  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  being  accuftomed  to  ftables  of  this  kind,  do  not  per- 
ceive the  inconvenience  of  them. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  after  which  my  companion  being 
in  a merry  mood,  by  way  of  jelling  with  the  girl  who  waited 
on  us,  alked  for  a defert  of  fruit;  but  both  he  and  I were  fur- 
prized  to  fee  her  return  in  a few  minutes  with  a plate  of  very 
fine  goofeberries,  juft  gathered  in  the  garden  of  the  inn. 

The  evening  being  line,  we  went  to  take  a view  of  the  fort 
and  neighbouring  country.  Fort-Augullus  is  a regular  fortifica- 
tion, with  four  ballions,  and  barracks  capable  of  accommodating 
400  loldiers,  with  proper  lodgings  for  the  officers.  It  is  a very 
neat  looking  place,  and  a furrounding  plantation  gives  it  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  Englilh  country  feat:  it  is  garrifoned 
by  invalids,  and  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Invernefs  by  a 
Hoop  of  fixty  tons.  Though  the  fortification  is  in  good  repair, 
it  is  by  no  means  a place  of  ftrengtb,  being  commanded  by  the 
furrounding  hills  almoll  on  every  fide.  It  was  taken  by  the 
rebels  in  the  year  1 746,  but  was  deferted  by  them  after  they  had 
demoliffied  what  they  could.  This  fort  has  contributed  its  lhare 
towards  the  civilization  of  the  country:  it  feems  likewife  an  ex- 
cellent fituation  for  a woollen  manufadlorv. 
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July  28th.  Having  breakfafted  at  an  early  hour,  we  left  Fort- 
Auguftus,  eroded  the  river  TarfF  by  a wooden  bridge,  and  af- 
cended  a high  hill  on  the  other  fide,  from  whence  we  had  a fine 
view  of  Loch-Nefs  {Fetched  out  beneath  us,  at  the  head  of  which 
Fort- Auguftus  appeared  more  like  a modern  peaceable  manfionr 
than  a place  of  defence.  Proceeding  a little  farther,  we  loft 
fight  of  Loch-Nefs,  but  when  we  expected  to  enter  a dreary 
mountainous  country,  we  were  agreeably  furprized  to  find  our- 
felves  in  a pleafant  fequeftered  valley,  through  which  a rivulet 
winds  its  rapid  way  into  the  loch;  the  banks  are  richly  clothed 
with  birch,  and  this  valley  is  on  every  fide  furrounded  by  high 
mountains.  On  leaving  this  feene,  we  afeended  the  mountain. 

Seechuhnin , or  Cummin’s  Seat,  on  the  top  of  which  we  faw  fe- 

veral  fmall  but  beautiful  lakes,  that  would  have  formed  defirable. 

ornaments  to  any  gentleman’s  grounds..  One  larger  than  the. 

reft  is  Loch  TarfF,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  with  Loch  TavK 

feveral  fmall  iftands  tufted  with  trees,  or  covered  with  brufhvvood 

or  purple  heath.  This  lake  abounds  with  char.  It  is,  as  was 

before  obferved,  the  fource  of  the  river  TarfF,  which  conveys  to 

Loch-Nefs  the  waters  of  this  lake,  as  well  as  feveral  fmall 

ftreams  that  join  it  in  its  paffage.  The  fides  of  thefe  mountains 

afford  excellent  pafturage  for  the  numerous  flocks  of  fheep  we. 

obferved  upon  them.  From  this  mountain  we  defeended  very 

gradually  along  a barren  moor,  where  we  faw  feveral  of  the  carts 

or  fledges  of  the  country,  employed  in  carrying  peats;  they  have' 

no  wheels,  but  two  arms  proje&ing  behind,  which  drag  upon  the 

ground,  the  horfe  bearing  up  the  other  end ; they  are  very  rude,amh 

badly. 
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badly  contrived,  for  the  horfe  has  not  only  the  cart  to  drag  along, 
but  part  of  the  weight  to  bear.  Thefe  carts  or  fledges,  though 
common  here,  are  not  peculiar  to  this  diftri6l ; we  obferved  them 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  highlands,  and  a (ketch  of  one  is  given  in  the 
fore-ground  of  the  view  of  Glencroe.  The  harnefs  in  this  coun- 
try conffls  of  a bridle  made  of  the  twifted  twigs  of  birch;  a flick 
about  a yard  long  put  under  the  horfe’s  tail,  and  tied  with  twigs 
for  a crupper : the  faddle  is  a pad  made  of  coarfo  backing,  tied 
with  twifted  birch  twigs,  or  hair  ropes. 


As  we  proceeded,  the  country  became  extremely  romantic, 
rugged  mountains  of  granite  prefenting  themfelves  in  every  di- 
rection, whofe  red  fldes  were  laid  bare  by  the  conftant  torrents 
rolling  down  them,  all  the  foil  having  been  wafhed  away  into  the 
plains:  this  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  mountains  in  this  coun- 
try ; and  in  procefs  of  time  they  will  confift  entirely  of  naked 
rocks.  The  mountains  of  Morven,  which  in  the  days  of  Fingal 
and  Offian  were  covered  with  foil  and  wood,  are  now  in  a great 
meafure  denuded  of  both  *. 

After 

* In  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  manor  of  Badenoch,  were  very  extenfive  Jheal- 
lings  or  grazings,  to  which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  remove  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fummer  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  whole  of  their  cattle,  in  a truly  patri- 
archal ftyle.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  whole  families  going  with  the  chil- 
dren in  bafkets  or  creels  on  each  fide  of  the  horfe,  or  often  a child  in  one  creel,  and 
a ftone  in  the  other,  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium:  here,  in  temporary  turf  huts,  they 
lived  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  during  the  fine  feafon  made  butter,  and  cheefe. 
Such  dairy  houfes  are  common  in  moft  mountainous  countries : Mr.  Pennant  describes 
fimilar  ones  in  Glen-Tilt  and  Jura;  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Wales, 
where  they  are  called  Hafodtai , or  Summer-houfes  5 thofe  on  the  Swifs  Alps  were 
* called 
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After  having  travelled  a few  miles  among  thefe  mountains* 
we  eroded  the  river,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  water  of  Foyers,  and 
rode  by  its  fide  through  a valley  as  romantic  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. The  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  fides  of  the 
mountains,  were  covered  with  weeping  birch ; here  and  there 
the  mountains  prefented  their  naked  fronts,  from  which  huge 
fragments  of  rock  have  been  hurled  down  to  the  bottom.  After 
emerging  from  this  valley,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Fort-Auguftus,  we  again  came  in  fight  of  Lochnefs,  and 
entering  an  avenue  of  weeping  birch -trees,.  we  foon  came  to  two 
rude  pillars,  on  the  wall  on  our  left  hand,  from  whence  we  had 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  furious  cataract  called  the  fall  of  Foyers. 

This  view  of  it  is  extremely  finking,  but  as  we  wifhed  to  con- 
template this  celebrated  fall  to  more  advantage,  we  continued 
our  ride  through  the  wood  of  weeping  birch,  to  the  half-way 

houfe,  called  the  General’s  Hut,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  Loch-  General’s. 

Hut. 

nefs,  nearly  about  the  midway,  and  commanding  a delightful 
view  up  the  lake. 

called  Sennes.  When  the  grafs  in  thefe  fheallings  in  Badenoch  became  fcarce,  they 
returned  to  their  principal  farms,  where  it  had  grown  during  their  abfence;  here  they 
remained,  while  they  had  fufficiency  of  pafturage,  and  then  in  the  fame  manner  went 
back  to  their  fheallings,  obferving  this  ambulatory  cou-rfe  during  thefeafons  of  vege- 
tation. When  their  fmall  crops  were  ripe,  all  hands  defeended  from  the  hills,  and 
continued  on  the  farms  till  the  fame  was  cut  and  Hacked,  when  they  often  returned 
to  their  fheallings,  and  remained  till  driven  from  thence  by  fnow. 

Stat.  Account  of  Bolefkieeand  AbertarfL 
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When  General  Wade  was  fuperintending  the  military  roads, 
he  had  a fmall  houfe  built  here,  which  was  afterwards  ufed  as  an 
inn  : the  prefent  public  houfe  is  fituated  very  near  the  place,  and 
is  Rill  called  the  General’s  Hut.  Having  left  our  horfes  here, 
we  were  condudted  by  our  landlord  to  the  falls. 

Upper  Fall  We  firR  vifited  the  upper  fall,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a 
of  Foyers. 

half  from  the  houfe,  and  near  half  a mile  above  the  fall  which 
wre  had  feen  from  the  road.  Here  the  river  Foyers  being  con- 
fined on  each  fide  by  Reep  rocks,  precipitates  itfelf  with  great 
velocity,  forming  a very  fine  cataradh  A little  below  the  fall 
an  arch  has  been  thrown  by  the  proprietor,  Frafer  of  Foyers, 
from  which  the  fall  is  feen  ; but,  in  order  to  obtain  a proper  view 
of  it,  we,  with  fome  difficulty,  fcrambled  down  the  Reep  banks 
to  the  rocks  below,  from  whence  we  beheld  this  romantic  fcene 
in  perfedlion.  The  bridge  and  rocks  formed  a fine  frame,  or 
foreground,  behind  which,  at  the  diRance  of  perhaps  twenty 
yards,  appeared  the  firR  part  of  the  fall ; the  fecond,  and  moR 
important  break,  was  a few  yards  nearer,  and  the  loweR  almoR 
under  the  arch. 

Our  guide  was  prefent  when  very  accurate  meafurements 
were  taken  of  thefe  falls  ; the  following  particulars  are  therefore 
put  down  from  his  information  : 

From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  furface  of  the 


water,  after  the  loweR  part  of  the  fall  - - 200  feet. 
Height  of  the  fall  - - v - --  --  - 70  feet. 

The 


x 
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The  bridge  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago,  before  which 
time  the  only  paflfage  over  this  torrent  was  a rude  alpine  bridge, 
confiding  of  fome  dicks  thrown  over  the  rocks,  and  covered  with 
turf.  It  was  eroded  by  the  peafantry  on  foot,  but  mud  certainly 
have  turned  giddy  the  deadied  head  unaccudomed  to  fuch 
feenes.  About  three  years  before  the  prefent  bridge  was  built, 
a neighbouring  farmer,  on  his  way  home  from  Invernefs,  had 
called  at  the  General’s  Hut,  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  dorm, -and  drive  out  the  invading  cold  by  re- 
inforcing the  garrifon  in  the  domach.  Here  he  met  with  fome 
old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  converfed  of  former  times, 
without  obferving  the  frequency  of  the  circulating  glafs.  The 
fnow  continued  to  fall  in  thick  flakes,  and  they  were  fitting  by  a 
comfortable  fire : at  lad,  when  the  fumes  of  whilky  had  taken 
poflfeflion  of  his  brain,  and  railed  his  fpirits  to  no  ordinary  pitch, 
he  determined  to  go  home.  When  he  came  to  this  place, 
having  been  accudomed  to  crofs  the  rude  bridge  on  foot,  he 
habitually  took  this  road,  and  forced  his  horfe  over  it.  Next  morn- 
ing he  had  fome  faint  recolledlion  of  the  circumdance,  though 
the  feeming  impoffibility  of  the  thing  made  him  fufpedl  that  it 
was  a dream ; but  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  it  was 
very  eafy  to  convince  himfelf he  accordingly  went,  and  when 
he  perceived  the  tracks  of  his  horfe’s  feet  over  the  bridge,  he  was 
fo  much  terrified  at  the  danger  he  had.  efcaped,  that  he  fell  ill,, 
and  died  fhortly  afterwards.. 
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THE  LOWER  FALL 

In  our  way  to  the  lower  fall,  our  guide  fhowed  us  a Cave  of 
confiderable  fize,  near  the  liver,  where  the  freebooters  ufed  to 
fhelter  themfelves  in  turbulent  times.  There  was  a way  of 
efcape  towards  the  water,  fhould  the  main  entry  be  difcovered. 

Our  next  objedt  was  the  lower  fall;  when  we  came  to  the 
pillars  before  mentioned,  we  left  the  road,  and  went  down  the 
fide  of  the  hill.  The  defcent  to  the  point  of  view  is  difficult, 
but  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble. 

The  following  particulars  are  put  down  from  the  informa- 
tion of  our  guide : 

From  the  top  of  the  rocks,  where  the  fmall 
figures  are  reprefented,  to  the  furface  of  the 
water 47°  feet. 

Height  of  the  fall  in  one  continued  ftream  - - 207  feet. 

From  the  place  where  the  water  appears  as  if 
burfting  through  the  rock,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  uninterrupted  fall  ------  5 feet. 

So  that  the  height  of  the  fall  may  properly  be 

called feet. 

Down  this  precipice  the  river  ruffies  with  a noife  like  thun- 
der into  the  abyfs  below,  forming  an  unbroken  flream  as  white 
as  fnow  : from  the  violent  agitation  arifes  a fpray  which  en- 
velops the  fpeflator,  and  fpreads  to  a confiderable  diftance. 


The 
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The  following  beautiful  defcription  of  this  Fall  was  written 
with  a pencil  by  Bums,  as  he  was  ftanding  by  it : 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 
the  roaring  Foyers  pours  his  molly  floods  ; 

’till  full  he  dalhes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 

where,  thro’  a lhapelefs  breach,  his  flxeam  relbunds. 

As  high  in  air  the  burfting  torrents  flow, 
as  deep  recoiling  furges  foam  below, 
prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  Iheet  defcends, 
and  viewlefs  Echo’s  ear  aftonilh’d  rends. 

Dim  feen,  thro’  riling  mills  and  ceafelefs  Ihow’rs, 
the  hoary  cavern  wide-lurrounding  lowers; 

Hill  thro’  the  gap  the  llruggling  river  toils, 
and  Hill  below  the  horrid  cauldron  boils. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  highell  falls  in  the  world,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  is  fufficient  to  give  it  confequence.  The 
fcene  is  awful  and  grand,  and  I luppofe  that  any  perfon  who  has 
once  beheld  it  will  readily  agree,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  travel 
from  Fort-William  to  this  place  merely  to  fee  this  fall.  Though 
an  immence  body  of  water  falls  down  the  celebrated  cafcade  of 
Niagara,  yet  its  height  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  height  of 
this,  being  only  140  feet*. 

On  the  fides  of  the  glen  the  elegant  Alchlmilla  alpina  grows 
in  abundance. 


* Morfe’s  American  Geography. 
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Having  fatisfied  our  curiolity  refpedling  thefe  celebrated 
falls,  we  returned  to  the  General’s  Hut ; here  we  found  our  land- 
lord and  guide,  who  had  left  us  while  Mr.  Watts  was  making  his 
iketch,  afting  the  part  of  an  oftler  ; and  after  he  had  done  the 
needful  to  our  horfes,  he  went  into  the  houfe  and  commenced 
cook.  When  we  fi-rft  arrived  here,  we  found  him  working  in 
his  garden,  fo  that  he  had  almoft  as  many  occupations  as  Mr. 
Elwes’  huntfman : we  were  not,  however,  difpofed  to  call  him 
Loch-Nefs.  an  idle  dog.  While  our  ^dinner  was  preparing,  we  fauntered 
about  the  banks  of  Loch-Nefs.  This  lake  is  twenty-two  miles 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a half  in  breadth  ; the  depth 
in  the  middle -is  from  60  to  135  fathoms.  It  fometimes  rifes 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  perpendicular  above  low-water  mark,  from 
continued  rains  or  melting  fnow.  It  is  fo  deep  even  at  the  fides, 
excepting  at  the  points  of  Torr  and  Foyers,  that  a fhip  of  the  line 
might  fail  within  her  length  of  the  fhore,  from  end  to  end,  on 
■either  hde.  The  high  hills  by  which  it  is  inclofed  on  the  north 
and  fouth,  prefent,  to  a perfon  failing  up  the  lake,  a pleafant 
view  of  wood,  pafture,  rivers  and  rivulets,  broken  fteeps,  and 
irregular  precipices.  This  large  body  of  water  is  plentifully 
flocked  with  fifh  ; trouts  of  three  or  four  pounds  weight  are  fre- 
quently taken  out  of  it ; and  falmon  often  pafs  the  Cruives  in 
the  river  Nefs,  when  the  water  is  high. 

Purity  of  the  The  water  of  this  lake  is  efleemed  fo  falubrious,  uhat  people 
frequently  come  or  fend  thirty  miles  for  it,  though  it  certainly 
poffeffes  no  mineral  impregnation,  but  is  extremely  foft  and  pure. 

It 


ITS  REMARKABLE  AGITATION. 


It  never  freezes  in  the  fevereft  winters : this  fa<ft,  which  is  well 
afcertained,  was  doubted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  though  it  is  nothing 
different  from  what  takes  place  in  all  lakes  that  are  large  and 
deep.  The  reafbn  why  it  never  freezes  is  its  great  depth,  though 
the  above-mentioned  author,  who  was  a better  philologift  than 
natural  philofopher,  afferts  that  this  circumftance  can  have  little 
fhare  in  its  exemption.  It  will  not,  however,  require  any  in- 
tricate inveftigation  to  explain  the  reafon  why  deep  lakes  are 
more  difficult  to  freeze  than  fhallow  colle&ions  of  water,  even 
of  much  greater  extent.  The  cold  air  in  winter,  which  paffes 
over  the  furface  of  the  water,  robs  it  of  its  heat,  and  condenfes  it ; 
in  confequence  of  its  fpecific  gravity  being  increafed,  it  falls 

down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by  the 

♦ 

warmer  and  more  rarefied  water  riling  frown  below  ; this  change 
of  place  will  go  on,  till  the  whole  of  the  water  arrive  nearly  at 
the  freezing  point,  before  it  can  poffibly  freeze;  and  where  lakes 
are  very  deep,  the  winter  feafon  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  this 
effedl.  The  water,  when  taken  out  of  the  lake,  freezes  very 
eafily,  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  its  purity. 

This  lake  is  often  violently  agitated  by  winds,  which  fweep 
with  impetuofity  from  the  weft  to  eaft ; the  current  of  air  being 
confined  and  increafed  in  its  paftage  through  the  great  glen ; this 
frequently  caufes  very  large  waves,  which  break  violently  againft 
the  rugged  banks : but  like  fome  other  large  lakes,  its  waters 
have  Sometimes  been  greatly  agitated  when  there  were  no  ex- 
traordinary 
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SURPRIZING  EFFECT  ON  THE  LAKE. 


traordinary  currents  in  the  atmofphere  that  could  ruffle  its 
lurface. 

The  water  of  this  lake  was  affected  in  a very  furprifing  man- 
ner on  the  firft  of  November  1755,  the  time  at  which  the  great 
earthquake  was  felt  at  Lifbon,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  Loch- 
lomond  was  fo  violently  agitated,  as  was  formerly  mentioned. 
The  water  rofe  rapidly,  and  flowed  up  the  lake  from  eaft  to  weft 
with  amazing  impetuofity,  the  waves  being  carried  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  up  the  river  Oich,  breaking  on  its  banks  near 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  ; it  continued  ebbing  and 
flowing  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  : at  the  end  of  which  time,  a 
wave  much  larger  than  the  reft  came  up  the  river,  broke  on  the 
north  fide,  and  overflowed  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet. 
A boat  near  the  General’s  Hut  loaden  with  brufhwood,  was  thrice 
driven  afhore,  and  twice  carried  back  again;  the  laft  time,  the 
rudder  was  broken,  the  wood  forced  out,  and  the  boat  filled  with 
water  and  left  on  fliore.  Not  the  fmalleft  agitation  was  felt  on 
land  *. 

Leaving  the  General’s  Hut,  we  proceeded  along  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  lake,  through  an  avenue  of  birch  trees;  which, 
with  the  different  views  of  the  lake  that  conftantly  prefented 
themfelves,  rendered  the  ride  delightful.  About  a quarter  of 
a mile  beyond  the  inn,  is  the  burial  place  where  the  church  for- 


* Pennant. 
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CASTLE  UR  QJJ  HAR  T. 


meriy  Rood,  but  which  has  been  removed  a little  above  Foyers, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 

O 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  Loch-nefs,  we  faw  the  ruins  of  CaRle  Caftle 

...  , Urquhart. 

Urquhart  on  a Reep  promontory  projedting  into  the  lake,  a plea* 

fiant  and  romantic  fituation,  commanding  a fine  view  of  this  ex- 
panfe  of  water  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  venerable  rem- 
nant of  antiquity  was  once  a place  of  great  Rrength  and  confider- 
able  fize.  The  lake  w allies  the  eaR  wall,  and  the  other  three 
fides  were  fortified  with  Rrong  ramparts,  a ditch,  and  a draw- 
bridge; within  the  walls  were  buildings  and  accommodations  for 
five  or  fix  hundred  men*.  This  caftle  was  a royal  fort,  and  was 
granted  by  James  IV.  in  1509,  with  the  eRate  and  lordfhip  of 
Urquhart,  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  in  whofe  family  they  Rill  con- 
tinue. For  home  time  before  this  grant  was  made,  the  lairds  of 
Grant  pofiefled  the  caRle  and  lands  of  Urquhart  as  chamberlains 
•of  the  crown.  Abercromby,  -the  hiRorian,  obferves,  that  king: 

Edward  I.  of  England  reduced  this  fort  in  1303,  and  inhumanly 
put  to  the  fword  Alexander  Bois  and  his  garrifon,  who  had 
bravely  defended  it.  According  to  the  fame  author,  Robert 
Lauder,  governor  of  this  caRle,  maintained  it  in  1334  againR 
the  Englifii,  then  in  the  caufe  of  Edward  Baliol. 

The  rocks  from  the  general’s  hut  for  a mile  or  two  along  the 
road,  are  of  the  pudding-fione  kind,  like  thofe  of  Oban,-  but  the 
pebbles  are  in  general  fmaller,  and  the  cement  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  lava  of  a reddifii  hue. 

* Stat.  Account  of  Urquhart  and  Glen- morifton. 
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On  leaving  the  beautiful  avenue  of  birch,  vve  entered  one  of 
hazel,  which  continued  fome  miles,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Johnfon. 
obferves,  reminded  us  very  ftrongly  of  an  Englifh  lane : on  thefe 
trees  were  great  quantities  of  nuts-  Near  the  end  of  the  lake, 
we  palled  on  our  right  the  church  and  village  of  Dores;  here 
the  lake  empties  itfelf  by  the  river  Nefs,  which  runs  into  the  fea* 
near  Invernefs. 


Propofed 
Navigation 
from  Fort- 
William  to 
Inverness. 


From  Fort- William  we  had  been  travelling  all  the  way,,  in 
the  great  glen  which  divides  Scotland  into  two  parts,  and  whiclv 
as  the  reader  muft  have  obferved,is  nearly  filled  with  lakes.  Thi9 
great  opening  is  called  Glen-more,  or  the  great  glen;  fometimes 
Glenn-more- na-h' alctbin,  or  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia.  It  will 
be  fcarcely  neceffary  to  point  out  the  public  advantages  which, 
would  arife  from  opening  a communication  by  water  between 
the  Murray  Firth  at  Invernefs,  and  the  branch  of  the  weftern 
ocean  which  comes  up  to  Fort-William.  This  feems  nearly 
completed  by  nature;  for  the  diftance  taken  in  a ftraight  line  is 
little  more  than  fifty  miles;  and  of  this,  the  navigable  lakes 
Loch-Nels,  Loch-Oich,  and  Loch-Lochy,  make  up  near  forty^ 
The  whole  length  of  this  line  is  thus  Rated  by  Mr.  Knox : 


MILES,.  MILES* 

Loch-Lochy,  - - io  River  Lochy,  - - 7 

■ — Oich,  - - 4 Oich,  - - 5 

Nefs,  - - - 22  Nefs,  - - 8 

Land,  - - - - 2 


So 
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So  that  thirty-fix  miles  are  navigable  on  a grand  fcale,  twenty 
'miles  confid  of  rivers  which  might  be  rendered  navigable  by 
means  of  cuts,  and  two  miles  of  land.  The  expence  of  a canal 
in  thefe  twenty-two  miles,  feventy  feet  wide,  and  ten  deep,  he 
edimates  at  1 64,000/. ; no  great  fum  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  would  refult  from  it.  It  would  not  perhaps 
pay  private  adventurers  at  firft,  but  might  be  undertaken  by  go- 
vernment, and  would  be  produdlive  of  great  national  benefit. 

I shall  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  fomeof  the  mod:  obvious 
advantages  of  fuch  a communication,  partly  from  Knox’s  View 
of  the  Britifh  Empire,  partly  from  communications  on  that  fub- 
je£t  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Statidical  Account,  and  partly  from 
■the  ideas  that  occurred  to  myfelf. 

The  length  of  navigation  faved  in  a voyage 
from  Invernefs  to  the  found  of  Mull, 


would  be  above  --------  200  miles. 

Ditto  from  Buchannefs  to  ditto  -----127  miles. 


Ditto  to  v-efiels  keeping  the  outfide  of  the 
Orkneys,  at  feafons  when  the  Pentland 
Firth  cannot  be  navigated  - - - - 187  miles. 

Vessels  of  nine  feet  water  might  pafs  with  the  greated  fecu- 
rity  from  Invernefs  to  Fort-William  in  three  days;  and  fmall 
craft  much  foonefi.  The  voyage  by  the  Pentland  Firth  is  upon 
an  average  two  weeks,  and  fometimes  two  months. 
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Were  this  line  of  navigation  opened  to  the  great  weftern: 
fiffieries,  and  to  the  Hebrides,  a new  fpecies  of  traffic  and  com- 
mercial intercourfe  would  immediately  arife;  markets  of  recipro- 
cal benefit  would  enliven  both  ffiores,  and  give  employment  to 
all  thofe  who  prefer  ufeful  induflrv  to  indigence  and  idlenefs,  of 
whom  there  are  many  thoufands  in  this  remote  diflridl. 

Nor  is  it  the  highlands  only  that  require  the  aid  of  a commu- 
nication between  the  two  leas.  Due  eaft  from  Invernefs,  the 
Murray  Firth  wafhes  a coaft  of  105  miles  to  Buchannefs,  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  Aberdeenffiire. 

m 

The  climate  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray  Firth  is  foft,  and 
the  foil  excellent,  as  appears  from  the  exports  of  grain  to  Glaf- 
gow  and  the  Hebrides.  This  country  alfo  abounds  in  iron  and 
lead  : the  fea  is  bountiful  in  white  fifh  and  falmon,  particularly 
the  latter.  Befides  the  maritime  diflridls  on  the  Murray  Firth, 
there  are  fundry  extenfive  vallies  which  penetrate  far  back  into 
the  country,  winding  beautifully  amidft  lofty  mountains,  to 
whofe  heathy  appearance  the  verdant  plains  form  an  agreeable 
contrail. 

But  thefe  ffiores  and  vallies,  though  thus  abounding  with 
people  difpofed  for  induflry,  and  though  amply  fupplied  in  the 
produce  of  land  and  water,  labour  under  a natural  misfortune. 
A ridge  of  hills  called  the  Grampian  mountains,  forms  an  almofl 
impaffable  chain  from  Aberdeen  to  Loch-Lomond.  This  chain, 

nearly 
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nearly  crofting  the  kingdom  from  fea  to  fea,  cuts  off  the  northern 
counties  from  all  inland  communication  with  the  fouth  and  weft 
during  winter;  nor  do  the  narrow  fteep  paffes  admit  of  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  even  in  fummer. 

All  mercantile  intercourfe  with  the  weft  and  fouth- weft 
parts  of  the  kingdom  mu  ft  be  therefore  carried  on  by  the  long, 
the  tedious,  and  very  hazardous  navigation' by  the  Pentland  Firth; 
and  all  veffels  paffing  to  and  from  the  herring  and  white  fifheries 
to  the  Hebrides,  muft  alfo  hazard  the  fame  navigation;  though 
in  winter,  the  feafon  of  the  large  herrings,  and  the  moft  proper 
time  for  curing,  even  this  paffage  is  .almoft  impracticable. 

The  fame  inconvenience  attends  the  inhabitants  of  the  weft 
highlands,  in  procuring  from  the  eaft  coaft  thofe  fupplies  of 
grain  and  meal,  which  their  native  mountains  do  not  afford  in; 
fufficient  plenty  for  half  the  inhabitants,  and  which  Ireland  has- 
fometimes  denied,  and  may  in  future  deny  them.. 

All  fhips  from  Ireland  and  the  weft  coaft  of  England,  bound' 
for  the  eaft  coaft,  for  Holland,  or-  the  Baltic,  could  perform  their 
voyage  in  at  leaft  a third  lefs  time  than  now,  and  with  much 
greater  fafety.  In  like  manner  all  the  Weft-India  and  American 
traders  from  the  eaft  of  Scotland,  and  the  north-eaft  coaft  of. 
England,  could  avoid  the  circuitous  and  dangerous  navigation  by' 
the  Pentland  Firth,  and  in  time  of  war  could  rendezvous  at  I11- 
vei  nefs  01  Fort-William,  protected  by  ftrong  forts,  and  harbours 

that 
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that  may  bejuRly  reckoned  among  the  fafeR  and  moft  capacious 
in  the  kingdom.  Befides,  a frigate  or  two  Rationed  in  the  Mur* 
ray  Firth,  between  Peterhead  and  Fort-George,  together  with 
one  or  two  between  the  found  of  Mull  and  the  coaft  of  Ireland, 
would  afford  greater  protection  to  our  trade  in  thofe  quarters, 
than  many  times  the  number  at  prefen  t,  when  the  navigation  by 
the  north  about  is  fo  extenfive  and  fcattered.  A variety  of  other 
circumRances  might  be  mentioned  to  fhow  the  utility  of  this 
navigation,  which  fooner  or  later  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
opened.  It  is  a work  which  nature  has  evidently  intended  and 
almoR  completed,  and  would  certainly  be  the  moft  important 
objeCl  for  commercial  enterprize  that  ever  was  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain, 

From  the  failure  of  crops  which  frequently  happen  through 
a long  continuance  of  cold  and  wet  weather,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  neighbourhood  have  fometimes  been  reduced  to  the  greateft 
diRrefs:  this,  however,  fince  the  introduction  of  potatoes  has 
not  happened,  and  was  this  communication  by  water  opened, 
and  proper  markets  eftablifhed  at  Fort-AuguRus  and  Fort- 
William,  it  could  fcarcely  occur. 

Dift'-efs  of  In  the  vear  1783,  a fcarcity  of  this  kind  was  prevented  by 

the  High-  < \ , 

landers.  Government,  and  the  benevolent  exertions  or  mercantile  gentle* 
D * 

men  at  Invernefs.  Oatmeal  had  rifen  to  an  enormous  price,  but 
was  by  importation  reduced  nearly  to  the  average  Randard.  Near 
8 the 
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the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  fituationof  this  country  was  very 
different;  the  people  were  left  to  their  own.  exertions.  One 
crop  having  failed  through  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  they 
had  no  refource  for  feed,  but  the  damaged  grain  of  their  own 
growth.  This  occafioned  the  failure  of  a fecond'  and  a third 

O 

crop.  During  this  fcarcity,  it  is  well  known  that  feveral  fami- 
lies inhabiting  a place  called  Clunes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Invernefs,  fubfifted  for  two  years  on  the  herbs  they  could  colledb 
in  fummer,.  and  gathered  the  feed  of  the  wild  mudard,  with 
which  their  fields  abounded  ; this  was  ground,  into  meal,  and 
afforded  them  a fcanty  fubfiftence  in  winter;,  but  the  third  crop 
failing,  they  could  fubfift  no  longer.  They  accordingly  deferted 
their  habitations  in  a body,  and  coming  down  to  the  plain  be- 
low, fet  up  a lamentable  cry  ; having  wept  till  they  had  no  longer 
power,  they  embraced  each  other,,  and  dilperfed  in  anguifh  and 
bitternefs  of  heart,  molf  of  them  to  meet  no  more  each  going 
where  chance,  or  the  hope  of  charity,  conduced  their  fteps;fome 
to  ferve,  and  more  to  beg  their  bread ; the  wife  feparating  from 
her  hufband,  and  the  mother  from  her  children 

That  fimilar  fcenes  of  didrefs  have  been  witneffed  fince  that 
time,  appears  from  Mr.  Knox.  A gentleman  who  formerly  re- 
sided in  the  highlands  informed  this  philanthropic  traveller,  that 
during  a fcarcity,  fuch  as  has  been  defcribed,  a poor  farmer  from 
a diflant  part  of  the  country  appeared  at  his  gate  with  three 


* See  Stat.  Account  of  Kirkhil!. 
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imall  horfes,  imploring  three  bolls  of  meal  to  fave  his  family  and 
fiome  of  his  neighbours,  who  having  exhaufted  their  flock,  had 
collected  three  guineas  to  pur  chafe  grain  or  meal.  The  gentle- 
man had  a few  bolls  left,  but  his  own  neighbours  being  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  this  man,  he  could  afford  him  no  relief, 
but  advifed  him  to  proceed  to  Invernefs,  where  grain  in  fcarce 
Teafons  is  imported  by  the  merchants.  The  man  went  away 
greatly  dejebled  : his  horfes  were  reduced  to  fkeletons,  and  very 
unfit  for  the  journey  home  under  a load.  In  a few  days  this 
poor  man  appeared  again,  and  informed  him  that  neither  grain 
nor  meal  could  be  had  at  Invernefs,  or  elfewhere  in  that  country  ; 
and  that  his  family  and  neighbours  were,  by  that  time,  looking 
out  for  his  return  with  the  means  of  their  prefervation.  This 
' account  of  the  fcarcity  at  Invernefs,  rendered  the  fituation  of  the 
gentleman  more  embarraffing  than  before  ; his  own  people 
■having  a prior  claim  to  his  attention.  He  therefore  refilled  the 
relief  which  muff  have  been  given  at  the  expence  of  others  in 
the  fame  fituation. 

The  poor  man  liftened  with  impatience,  and  watery  eyes,  to 
the  dreadful  fentence ; reprefented  in  very  moving  terms,  the 
feelings  and  fituation  of  his  family  and  neighbours,  firould  he  re- 
turn empty-handed.  “ Give  me,”  laid  he,  “ one  boll,  and  you 
fhall  have  the  price  of  three  bolls ; here,  Sir,  are  the  three 
guineas,  I muff  not  go  back  without  meal,  otherwile  we  muff  all 
perilh — there  is  no  remedy  elfewhere.”  Unable  to  refill:  the 
fimple  but  genuine  eloquence  of  the  poor  man,  the  gentleman 
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ordered  him  a boll  of  meal,  with  which,  and  his  money,  -he 
defired  he  would  depart  to  his  family,  which  he  inftantly  did,  in 
tranfports  of  joy  and  gratitude  *. 

There  is  a vegetable  common  in  Britain,  that  grows  in  very 
great  abundance  among  the  heaths  and  woods  of  the  highlands* 
which  formerly  was  much  efteemed,  and  is  Hill  reforted  to  oc- 
cafionally  by  the  inhabitants  ; I mean  the  Orobus  tuber  of  us,  or 
heath -peafling.  It  has  purple  papilinaceous  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  a pod  containing  about  twelve  dark  coloured  feeds,  relembling 
fmall  Ihot  f . The  roots  of  this  plant  when  boiled  are  very 

favory  and  nutritious  ; and  when  dried  and  ground  into  powder, 
they  may  be  made  into  bread.  A great  quantity  of  this  plant 
grows  among  the  woods  of  Glenmore,  and  the  highlanders  fre- 
quently chew  the  roots  like  tobacco,  afferting,  that  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  them  prevents  the  uneafy  fenfation  of  hunger,  fo  that 
they  generally  provide  themfelves  with  them  in  theii  hunting 
and  fithing  expeditions.  They  can  likewife  prepare  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  from  it. 

After  we  had  left  Lochnefs,  and  emerged  from  the  woods 
of  hazel  and  birch,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  appeared 
changed.  The  rugged  mountains,  among  which  we  had  travel- 
led to  long,  dwindled  into  gentle  elevations,  and  we  took  leave, 

* Knox’s  View  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.443. 
f Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica. 
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at  leaf!  for  a confiderable  time,,  of  the  . charming  lake  fcenery 
which  had  continually  enchanted  us  with  new  views  almofl:  every 
Rage  fince  we  left  Dumbarton.  Our  prelent  road  was  very  good* 
leading  through  fome  very  extenfive  fir  plantations,  belonging  to' 
Frafer  of  Bonham.  From  the  top  of  a fmall  hill  we  faw  Inver- 
nefs,  the  capital  of  the  highlands,  to  great  advantage.  Before 
River  Nets,  we  reached  this  town,  we  joined  the  river  Nefs  which  runs 
out  of  the  north-eafl  corner  of  the  lake  5 this  fine  river  is  orna- 
mented by,  fome  beautiful  tufted  ifles  before  it  reaches  Invernefs. 
it  runs  along  flowly  and  majeflically,.  and  during  the  whole  of  its 
courfe,  which  is  about  eight  miles,  the  fall  is.  fcarcelv  ten 
feet.  A great  deal  of  juniper  (Jumperus  communis J grows  by 
the  fide  of  the  road,  between  the  General’s  Hut  and  Invernefs* 
and  indeed  many  of  the  neighbouring  hills  are  alrnoR  covered 
with  it : a fhip  load  of  the.  berries  ufed  annually  to  be  fent  from . 
hence  to  Holland.. 

* This  river  abounds  with  falmon,  trout,  and  flounders  ; the  falmon  fifhing  be- 
gins on  the  30th  of  November,  and  ends  the  18th  of  September.  The  Berwick 
Fifhing  Company  have  fifhed  this  river  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  quantity  ojf 
falmon  caught  in  it  amounts  annually,  on  an  average,  to  300  or  350  barrels,  an  amaz- 
ing quantity  to  be  caught  in.  a river  of  fo  fhort  a courfe.  (See  Stat.  Account  cf 
Invernefs.) 
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